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ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND TIIINGS IN GENERAL 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


MATRIMONY. 


“ T cried upon my first wife’s dying day, 
And also when my second ran away : 


My third 


* Your third !’ quoth Juan, turning round ; 


* You scarcely can be thirty: have you three” 
*‘ No—ouly two at present above ground. 
Surely ’t is nothing wonderful to see 
One person thrice in holy wedlock bound !’ 
* Well, then, your third,’ said Juan ; ‘ what did she? 
She did not run away, too,—did she, sir?’ 
‘No, faith.’—* What then ?’—* I ran away from her,’”—Bynron. 


Tuovcu the motto here chosen may 
not do full justice to the claims which 
experience gives the author of this 
essay to write on the matter of which 
it treats, enough is hinted at to shew 
that he brings some knowledge of 
the subject to the performance of his 
difficult task. And the judicious 
reader, therefore, who recollects how 
very little the uninitiated can know 
of matrimony, and how many causes 
tend to distort the vision of the mar- 
ried, will be sure to follow him, even 
to the end of the chapter, and thus 
strive, at least, to “learn new wisdom 
from the wise.” 

Well, matrimony is our theme, 
and a delightful one it must be, for 
surely matrimony is a delightful 
thing. IfLow, indeed, can it fail ? 
When we consider the many pretty 
girls met with every day, many of 
them absolutely beautiful from mere 
force of expression, and without a 
single good feature to boast of; when 
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we think how cheerful, lively, clever, 
and pleasant they are; how generous, 
kind, and charitable, Nature has 
formed them, is it not evident that 
we should each of us be anxious to 
capture one of the valuable prizes, 
and secure for ourselves and our 
homes all the light and delight that 
an amiable woman is sure to cast 
around the dwelling of her affection ? 
What man endowed with three grains 
of sense and feeling will not prefer 
the society and conversation of a 
pretty lively wife to the prosing of 
the vapid dandies he meets with at 
his club, to the commonplaces of the 
whiskered gentlemen who drawl out 
their words as if striving to make 
every sentence uttered go as far as 
possible, even as the poor in cash 
strive to make their single penny go 
the greatest possible length, not know- 
ing where the next is to come from ?— 
is there, I say, any man of quick sense 
and spirit who docs not prefer the 
K 
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shrewd, witty, clever remarks made 
by a pretty woman, “ when soul meets 
soul,” to the very best of the ordi- 
nary conversation met with in gene- 
ral society? And this is saying 
nothing of the power of the pretty 
dears—a power so evidently the gift 
of nature and so willingly exercised 
—to alleviate sorrow, soothe us in 
affliction, and dispel the gloom of ad- 
versity by the cheering brightness of 
their kindly spirit. By the beard of 
the prophet, [ declare that 1 can 
imagine no petty and merely selfish 
carthly case—I am not speaking of 
the loss of friends or the sufferings 
of others —that the smiles of an 
amiable woman will not banish to 
the bottom of the Red Sea in less 
than five minutes. 

When L look, in fact, on the fair 
side of matrimony, and I recollect 
that the lonely and the solitary can 
alone be fully unhappy, I hardly 
know how it is that we ever see a 
bachelor. Why we see so many, I 
think I can explain without refer- 
ence to what we call the dark side of 
matrimony, for, in truth, it has no 
dark side, it is naturally all sunshine 
and brightness ; only we contrive to 
darken it by attempts to unite incon- 
gruous tempers and dispositions that 
cannot possibly amalgamate into any 
thing good or respectable, and then 
throw the blame of our folly, selfish- 
ness, ambition, or avarice, on the said 
thing called matrimony—a thing 
greatly abused by all fools, very 
pleasant in itself, but extremely 
difficult to write upon. 

For what, after all, is matrimony ! 
Is it any thing of which we can 
speak in the aggregate? Certainly 
not. Matrimony is the result of a 
compact formed between éwo who are 
willing to be made one; and, as there 
are no two things exactly alike in 
nature, consequently no two men 
and no two women alike, there can, 
on this planet at least, be no two 
marriages alike, except in so far that 
some may be happy, some miserable, 
and some, most perhaps, neither the 
one nor the other. Clergymen may 
preach, moralists may lecture, as 
much as they please on matrimony 
generally, but philosophers like you 
and I, Mr. Yorke, know very well 
that matrimony is a mere compact, a 
ceremony, and a piece of writing, and 
only receives its form, shape, cha- 
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racter, spirit, and appearance from 
the nature of the contracting parties 
themselves. And chemistry, with all 
its wonders, never in the course of 
its experiments beheld such strange, 
wild, and unexpected results pro- 
duced by the mixture of its various 
ingredients as are every day brought 
about by the mere joining of ordi- 
nary mortals in ordinary wedlock. 
There is, indeed, more analogy be- 
tween chemistry and matrimony 
than would at first appear. You 
have often, of course, attended che- 
mical lectures. Well, you have seen 
the lecturer joining two very calm 
and tranquil-looking ingredients, 
which were no sooner united than, 
from a state of perfect quietness, 
would arise the most tremendous 
phiz, whizzing, smoking, boiling, 
roaring, banging, ever heard. ‘Then 
again we find that sharp ingredients 
will neutralise each other, or that the 
alkali of one shall completely deaden 
all the fiery or volatile qualities of 
the next. ‘Then some treacherous 
fluid salt, clear, bright, and placid as 
“blessed water from the spring,” 
shall ignite into flame and fury some 
apparently harmless chalky sub- 
stance, that seemed not to have one 
grain or particle of fire or animation 
in its whole composition. The mix- 
ture of sweets will somctimes produce 
bitters, as bitters will produce sweets ; 
valuable substances are occasionally 
destroyed by the most valueless, the 
worthless rendered useful by a pro- 
per admixture with the good, and 
apparently indifferent substances 
formed at times into rare, beautiful, 
or valuable compounds by a proper 
application of improving ingredient. 
And thus it is with matrimony ; 
only there is this difference, that the 
skilful chemist, wishing to produce 
some valuable compound, under- 
stands the nature of the ingredients 
he has to mix up together in order to 
bring out the desired result. Le 
acts from knowledge and judgment, 
whereas our matrimonial candidates 
are generally influenced by whim, 
fancy, caprice, vanity, the love of 
wealth, rank, notoriety, and other 
infirmities of our nature. The mar- 
riages formed by “love divine,” 
though too often ridiculed by my 
fashionable public, are, I have no 
doubt, the best in the main, even if 
they do turn out foolish at times, 
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But then we must not fall into the 
very frequent error of mistaking a 
mere capricio for a real and deep- 
seated attachment. 

In nine cases out of ten the chances 
are, that the ingredients of which the 
matrimonial compact is formed do 
not, though excellent in themselves, 
harmonise together, produce only 
fire and flame, instead of love's fair 
sounds, turn sweets to bitters, and 
crush all the brighter particles that 
should have cast the brilliant rose- 
coloured tinge over all the succeeding 
scenes of life. 

Take a good, honest, prosing, and 
respectable gentleman, a little pomp- 
ous perhaps in his manners, and 
certainly a little vain therefore ; let 
him marry the good, quiet, pretty, 
and unambitious Miss Meektace, and 
the chances are tliat the parties will 


be able to play the long rubber of 


connubial life with all the happiness 
such persons are capable of enjoying. 
But let the unfortunate man’s vanity 
be excited by the desite of capturing 
the spoiled, quick, clever, and all- 
admired vixen Miss Diamondale, and 
let his evil fortune and large estate 
obtain the prize for him, and what 
will his fate be then? Ilis lively 
and spriglitly wife will tire of his 
prosing in a fortnight; will laugh at 
his pomposity, if he ventures to 
thwart her in the slightest degree. 
lis wounded vanity will metamor- 
pliose love to bitterness, till, in the 
end, hatred on one side, and contenipt 


on the other, will be the result of 


what all the lady’s friends hailed as 
the most desirable marriage. 

If again the spoiled vixen had 
fallen to the share of a clever fellow, 
to whom she must have looked up, 
she would certainly have made him 
as happy as she would have been 
herself. 

Perhaps you think that too great 
stress is here laid upon a sprinkling 
of vanity. Ifso, you little know what 
vanity is in men, for, though it often 
shews itself in a very silly, trivial, 
and ridiculous manner, it is a tre- 
mendous and all-absorbing passion 
whenever it takes root in a feeble 
character ; and, properly speaking, it 
can take root in none other. <Ac- 
companied, as it always is, by malig- 
nant envy, that humiliating senti- 
ment is sure to embitter, by 
sweltering yenom, the swectest cup 
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that folly itself can ever present to 
the miother passion. And as the 
poison plant of the tropic winds it- 
self round every branch of the forest- 
tree on which its death-bearing grasp 
is fixed, so does vanity wind itself 
round every fibre of the —— 
heart on which a hold is gained. 
Slight at first, perhaps, the iron 
grasp closes quickly on the victim's 
heart, which, crushed and narrowed 
by the noxious pressure, deprived of 
the full and healthy influx of life- 
giving blood, and struck to the very 
core by every wound inflicted on the 
passion itself, becomes at last a mere 
mass of foul corruption, incapable of 
one noble sentiment or emotion, and 
warmed by no brighter fire than what 
envy can kindle. If profession, hos- 
pitality, largesses, the exercise of in- 
fluence, and acts of munificence, are 
— to purvey for its craving 
and insatiate voracity, so also are 
falsehood, oppression, and deception, 
while, by degrees, there is hardly an 
act of baseness that will not be re- 
sorted to in order to avenge the 
cankering wounds under which it 
may have suffered. Call vanity 
silly weakness, indeed! It is a mas- 
ter passion, and from the highest and 
noblest ambition that aspires to the 
warrior’s, poet’s, or soyereign’s fame, 
down to the grovelling feeling that 
seeks happiness in the gratitication of 
the most brutal desires, there is none 
that so deeply dyes the mind with 
its fatal iain as selfish and 
worth-destroying vanity. I have 
here purposely spoken of the vanit 
of men, for in women it shews itself 
in a far less objectionable light. 
Still I would recommend young la- 
dies to keep it within as narrow 
bounds as possible, for I haye known 
it render some of the best of them 
supremely ridiculous, and, if I must 
tell the truth, absolutely contempt- 
ible. Happily such cases are rare. 
To return, however, to the direct 
thread of our subject. Let a clever, 
sprightly, animated man, like Fence- 
well—a man of taste, talents, and 
cultivated understanding, the very 
man, in fact, to make a woman 
happy—fall in love (and, alas! we 
see such things) with Miss Wax- 
doll’s beautiful simpering face, bright 
blue eyes, and figure that would ac- 
tually grace one of the Graces, and 
what will be the consequences? ‘The 
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lady is amiable and exemplary in 
conduct, and her personal advantages 
are heightened by all the so-called 
accomplishments of the day. Both 
are wealthy, in the same rank of life, 
and does not their marriage seem to 
promise absolute felicity? You re- 
collect the case to which I allude 
and the ruptures of the fashionable 
world on the occasion: envy could 
hardly urge a word against the 
temper of either; but the compact 
was formed on a hollow foundation 
nevertheless. The gentleman was a 
little quick and impatient, and liked 
to see the emotions he derived from 
the great, the beautiful, and the 
sublime in art and nature shared by 
others, for they constituted his de- 
light. ‘The lady, on the contrary, 
was imperturbably calm, and only 
grew obstinate when urged on sub- 
jects that did not speak home to her 
mind and understanding; she ans- 
wered the description of Pope's 
Chloe,— 


“Who, while her lover pants upon her 
breast, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest. 
And, when she sees her friends in deep 
despair, 
Observes how much 

mohair.” 


a chintz exceeds 


A mere return of cold duty for 
love only falls short of death to the 
really ardent, passionate, and feeling 
heart. Fencewell’s vivid imagina- 
tion had endowed his beautiful and 
accomplished bride with all the quali- 
ties he wished her to possess; but 
matrimony gradually loosens the 
bandage that Cupid ties round a 
lover's eyes, and by degrees he dis- 
covered that he had married only a 
very perfect, beautiful, but soulless 
automaton. ‘The consequence was 
that, finding no entertainment at 
home, he returned to his bachelor 
companions, resumed bachelor habits, 
and also, it is said, bachelor Liaisons. 
We have all so many dear friends in 
the world who never spare our feel- 
ings a pang which they can quictly 
inflict upon us, that the lady was not 
long left in ignorance of her hus- 
band’s misconduct. LIler pride, if not 
her love, was wounded ; she became 
cross and ill-natured, took to crying 
and scolding, instead of laughing and 
coaxing ; till, making matters worse 
at every step, a total estrangement 
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was the ultimate result of this pro- 
mising marriage in high life. 

Now I maintain, Mr. Yorke, that 
two grains of common sense would 
have shewn the parties that they 
were totally unsuited to each other, 
instead of being so admirably matched 
as all pretended. The gentleman 
was in love, and Cupid's skill in 
blinding may perhaps be pleaded as 
some excuse for him; but the lady 
was not in love, could not love, and 
should have had some little judg- 
ment: above all, her friends were 
not in love, and might have seen 
how incompatible were the disposi- 
tions of the parties. But the conse- 
quences were never taken into ac- 
count; the lady and her friends 
thought only of what is called “a 
brilliant marriage,” leaving Fortune 
to decide, at pleasure, on the happi- 
ness of the charming couple. Such 
things happen, in fact, every day, and 
from exactly similar causes. Good 
sort of persons, sometimes excellent 
ones, indeed, are rendered miserable 
for life because, blinded by a little 
beauty, style, dancing, singing, they 
can neither use their eyes nor judg- 
ment; while friends and relatives, 
dazzled by rank, wealth, or station, 
so far from interposing with advice 
or authority, urge on what they call 
the brilliant match, even when it has 
a background of wretchedness plainly 
in view. In such cases, the gentle- 
man’s friends have, of course, less 
influence ; and, except in favour of 
rank and fortune, ladies rarely inter- 
fere, unless 
‘* To mar a son's or make a daughter's 

match.” ‘ 


We have as yet been speaking 
only of what may be termed or- 
dinary, good sort of people, without 
any serious faults, merely to shew 
how easily a want of congeniality 
may lead to wretchedness, without 
there being any grave defects of 
temper and disposition on cither side. 
Our speculation would never end 
were we to speak at length of the 
violent, vindictive, and bad-tempered ; 
of the mindless Furies, male and fe- 
male, that move placidly through 
society, only to break out into wild 
fits of undignified rage when any 
trifle thwarts them at home. What 
should we say of the morose, sulky, 
peevish ; of selfish women who sa- 
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crifice every thing to the gratifica- 
tion of their vanity ; of gentlemen 
who think only of good wine and 
good dinners, and reel to bed four 
days out of the seven? What 
chance of happiness has a mild, ti- 
mid, intelligent girl with a rude, 
coarse, vulgar, and illiterate hus- 
band, all smiles abroad, and all in- 
difference at home? And, if there 
are worthless men in the world, so 
there are mad and mindless women, 
fierce scolds, who repay a husband's 
brutality in words as sharp and 
shrill, and remarks more cutting, 
than his own perhaps. Matrimony 
has often metamorphosed a mild and 
gentle girl into a fierce shrew and 
virago, ‘and, though men are some- 


times changed by the misconduct of 


their wives, it is less frequently the 
case, for we are not only the harder 
and coarser material, but, in the 
mass, also, women behave a million 
of times better than we do. It must 
also be admitted, that husbands are 
far more frequently brushed up and 
improved in their manners by their 
wives than the latter are by their 
husbands. 

You may well suppose that I have 
no intention to speak of the gross 


vices described in the sixth satire of 


Juvenal, they belong not to our 
age and time; as little shall I follow 
the tenth satire of Boileau, for it 
was written at a period when conju- 
gal fidelity was little respected in 
l’rance, and when manners and mo- 
rals were very different from what 
they now are in our country. I 
read the newspapers as well as others, 
and therefore know what passes in 
the world: perhaps I may know a 
little more than most persons; but 
can safely affirm that in the better 
classes of society female misconduct 
is so rare, that it cannot be taken 
into account here. It may not be al- 
together true that, 


“ When lovely women go astray, 


Their stars are more in fault than they ;” 


but their husbands generally are. 
Besides the causes which, as al- 
ready stated, tend, every now and 
then, to give matrimony a dark 
tinge, the frequent disparity of years, 
wealth, station, rank, between the 
parties must be mentioned. We 
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must also bear in mind differences of 
tastes, habits, manners; which, though 
trifles that do not impair friendly 
acquaintanceship, become extremely 
important when the close and con- 
stant intimacy resulting from matri- 
mony is taken into account. 

Now do not think that I intend by 
here exhibiting the dark and dan- 
gerous sides of wedlock to frighten 
you away from the tender tie; the 
reverse is the case: I wish to see you 
all married; but, then, I would ra- 
ther see you well matched than ill 
matched, and at present we see so 
many excellent persons of both 
sexes unhappily married who, with 
all the ingredients requisite for hap- 
piness, might, by a little attention, 
have formed the most prosperous al- 
liances, that a little lecturing on the 
subject can hardly fail to prove be- 
neficial. 

And, to commence, shall I tell 
you what in my opinion are the 
causes which produce the greatest 
number of unfortunate marriages in 
this country? They are two,—the 
vanity of the gentlemen, and the 
tuft-hunting spirit of both sexes. 

The one arises from our aristo- 
cratic notions, and the constant de- 
sire to occupy, or appear to occupy, a 
higher grade in society than really 
belongs - to us. This baneful spirit 
infests the whole class of what must 
now be termed the gentry, and ex- 
tends to the very foot of the throne. 
Thus a regular tuft-hunter shall 
sacrifice every thing for the hand of 
a lady, however unsuited to him in 
other respects, merely because she is 
highly connected ; and I have known 
men link themselves to age and ug- 
liness for the happiness of addressing 
the wife of their bosoms as “ My 
Lady,” or speaking of their new re- 
lations as “ My friend Lord A.,” or 
“ My brother-in-law, Sir John B. ;” 
never recollecting how often their 
new and lofty connexions slight the 
plebeian relative altogether. But, 
though they slight the gentleman 
himself, it does not always follow 
that they slight his horses, carriages, 
houses, and preserves; and we have 
all of us seen whole hosts of young 
scions of nobility sent down into the 
country to pass the vacations at the 
seat of their noble aunt’s plebeian 
husband! <A few occasional sup- 
plies of cash are not, of course, to be 
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refused to the members of a noble 
family to whom we are so closely 
allied! That black heiresses have 
rebuilt many decayed aristocratic 
mansions is well known; and it 
should also be known that noblemen 
have reared stately fabrics by the 
wroduce of an old spinster cousin's 
cond, sold to some rich parvenu for a 
temporary loan or so, or the mere 
acceptance of a few trifling bills. 

Even avarice itself has opened its 
coffers on such occasions; and the 
world has beheld the patched-coated 
lord of hoarded thousands become 
the grovelling and submissive slave 
of some ancient, haughty, and sour- 
visaged dame, whose only recom- 
mendation consisted in being styled 
“Lady Gripewell.” 

Ladies carry this disreputable fail- 
ing farther even than men do, and 
sell themselves for rank and titles 
more readily even than for money. 
And, if men are often slighted by 
their lordly connexions, how much 
more are the women, poor creatures! 
who, having sacrificed every thing 
for rank, find themselves treated 
with the most supercilious hauteur 
by all their husband’s female rela- 
tions, vastly their inferiors, perhaps, 
in the aristocracy of nature. There 
are many who will recollect a very 
tragic event that resulted from such 
a marriage. A young nobleman, 
too young to know his own heart, 
married a lady, young, wealthy, and 
accomplished, but destitute of be: uty, 
and the daughter only of a successful 
merchant. “The peer, a giddy boy, 
thought he was only marrying a cer- 
tain sum of money, and at full liberty 
to treat the lady who brought it as a 
very needless appendage, completely 
neglected his bride, and formed a 


liaison that soon became the topic of 


general conversation. The lady, 
foolishly, perhaps, complained to her 
mother-in-law, who had the heartless 
cruelty to reply, that when a noble- 
man of her son’s rank married a 
tradesman’s daughter, who had not 
even beauty to recommend her, it 


could be for her money only. “ If 


you did not know that very evident 
truth before,” said the dowager, 
“you know it now; and it is your 
duty to submit to your husband's 
will in all things, and to be satisfied 
with the honour of bearing the title 
of his wife, an honour far above any 
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which merit can give you a right to 
claim.” 


‘“* A woman scorned is pitiless as Fate.” 


The tradesman’s daughter resented 
the insult, and if the catastrophe 
broke her own heart, it cast a shade 
of mourning over the noble house to 
which she had allied herself that 
fifty years have not yet dispelled. 

If this is a tragical warning against 
tuft-hunting, the world have not yet 
done laughing at an admirable illus- 
tration of its ridiculous doings. Who 
that a few years ago moved in the 
circles of aspiring wealth can forget 
the very pretty and accomplished 
Miss Jenkins? Well, she married a 
man of high degree, and was allowed 
to see her mother and sisters once a 
quarter! Whether the father and 
brothers were admitted to the inter- 
views, Ido not know; but certain I 
am that the ladies parted with tears 
in their eyes after every meeting. 

I have often heard ladies say, that 
a dashing equipage, and a drive 
round their own park, is, after all, a 
great consolation under the many 
sorrows to which matrimony is liable. 
This is no doubt very true; but why 
marry into the way of these sor- 
rows? When you consider that the 
hours passed in carriages, at balls, or 
in splendid parties, can only, at the 
best, soothe the sufferings resulting 
from domestic bitterness, can confer 
no real happiness, because they are 
necessarily brief and transitory, I 
would not recommend you to make 
any great sacrifice for them. I have 
known a lady’s cheek turn pale, even 
at Almack’s, when recollecting the 
reception that awaited her return 
home. 

You may, no doubt, tell me, lady 
fair, that if you are to have a bar- 
barian you will rather have a rich 
and high-born one, who can at least 
give you some of the pleasures of 
life, such as they are, in preference to 
a poor one, who can only give you 
his rude and yulgar company from 
sunrise to sunrise. Granted. But 
why take a barbarian of any kind ? 
I confess there are as many bad hus- 
bands among poor gentlemen as 
among the rich, and willingly recom- 
mend you, when the candidates for 
your beautiful hand are, in all other 
respects, perfectly on a par, to select 
the rich aud the high-born; but never, 
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if you have a heart, to make the 
slightest sacrifice of feeling to wealth 
and rank, however great and exalted. 
If you are very certain, indeed, of 
being a mere automaton, do as you 
like; but ascertain that point first, 
for ladies fall into mistakes regarding 
their own power of feeling, and some 
have fancied themselves callous as 
clay at twenty who had cause to 
weep their mistake before they were 
thirty. And this mistake, 1 must 
tell you, is not an unfrequent one. 

Do not suppose, from what is here 
said, that I wish you, my pretty 
Lady Smilewell, who have been used 
to the elegancies of life, to permit 
“ love divine” to throw you into the 
arms of poverty. Tar be it from my 
thoughts; for poverty, at all times a 
heavy visitation, is doubly heavy in 
an age when it is almost a crime and 
reproach, when none dare shew and 
avow it, and when all are striving to 
ape the style of their superiors. 
Even wealthy families have been 
ruined by endeavouring to vie with 
the wealthier; and this disgraceful 
folly tends actually, as it descends in 
the scale of society, to crush the 
poorer classes of the gentry, and oc- 
casion a boundless extent of domestic 
misery. Oh, the wretchedness re- 
sulting from these constant efforts 
“to do like other people,” and be 
laughed at for your pains! In the 
middle ranks of society, indeed, no 
well-trained husband will ever dare 
to ask a friend to come home and 
take pot-luck with him in these days 
of universal exquisitism. 

You will have heard the story of a 
gentleman, who, having unexpectedly 
brought home a friend to dinner, was 
taken into an adjoining apartment by 
his wife, and well scolded for his 
conduct. ‘The lady, purposely per- 
haps, spoke in so loud a tone as to 
enable the stranger to hear every 
word she said; and the husband, 
provoked by such behaviour, replied, 
in the same key, that nothing but the 
presence of the gentleman in the 
next room prevented him from giv- 
ing her a good beating for her inso- 
lence. 

“ Pray stand on no ceremony with 
me,” exclaimed the witty guest, for 
whose benefit the conversation had 
been carried on. And such things 
happen every day, without having the 
merit of furnishing good anecdotes in 
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return for the mischief they occa- 
sion. 

The second cause which in my 
opinion occasions so many not happy 
marriages—to avoid the word un- 
happy—is the insufferable vanity of 
husbands. I say it with regret for 
the honour of our lordly sex; but 
the truth must be told, and their 
conceit is, in fact, past all reasonable 
bearing. What I think of vanity I 
have already told you, and in matri- 
mony it generally breaks out from 
the dread the gentlemen entertain of 
being thought inferior to their wives 
in mind, talent, and intellect. This 
fear places them constantly upon 
stilts, they act the magnifico to the 
very verge of dotage, never descend to 
the level of their pretty partners, to 
whom in some respects they remain 
almost estranged to the end of their 
lives. Unless where a lady has great 
tact and judgment, this silly weak- 
ness, often arising from the dread of 
being henpecked, as the term goes, 
gives rise to constant trouble and bic- 
kerings, for the suspicions of vanity 
are endless. Whatever is said or pro- 
posed to the vain — however trivial 
it may be, however much a matter of 
course —is received with doubt and 
hesitation, is questioned, too often 
disputed, merely to shew that my 
lord can think for himself and sup- 
port his dignity and opinion when 
necessary. ‘This folly breaks out 
even before the wall when some 
blockhead strives, by a foolish dis- 
play of high words and pompous 
manner, to silence and browbeat his 
better half, who is, perhaps, his better 
altogether; and, sad to say, ladies 
have been known to retaliate. I ad- 
mit that well-bred people do not 
shew this sort of conduct in public, 
but they cannot conceal it from the 
observing and mischief-loving por- 
tions of the public. 

I must here, also, let the gallant 
gentlemen into a secret which those 
who indulge in this sort of vanity 
will do well to bear in mind. It is, 
that women have always a spice of 
harmless malice in their composition 
which is pretty sure to awaken 
whenever they are thwarted without 
cause ; and, being fond of gossiping, 
they are sure to divert all their dear 
friends with whatever trivial failings 
of their husbands may be communi- 
cated in a smiling tone. I purposely 
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speak of trivial failings, for, to give 
the sex their due, they have too 
much good feeling and self-respect 
to betray a husband's serious faults, 
only they cannot always see how far 
what they think trifles may ulti- 
mately lead. About some foolish 
whim or vanity, you shall hear a 
pretty woman say, with a slight 
smile, “ I am obliged to indulge dear 
Sir John in these fancies ;” or, “ I 
give Mr. Puffwell his own way in 
such matters, he is so good-natured 
that I must not thwart him in trifles.” 
Such things, said with the condescend- 
ing air of the superior mind shewing 
indulgence to the inferior, are never 
lost upon the lady’s friends, who, as 
dutiful wives, repeat them to their 
husbands; and the gentlemen, not 
knowing, perhaps, what may have 
been said of themselves, make the 
vanity of poor Sir John and the 
pomposity of Puffwell circulate round 
the clubs as far as such slight matters 
will reach. It is this practice which 
sets so much idle tittle-tattle afloat 
in the world, till mere trifles, exag- 
gerated at every step, bring rumours 
into circulation often distressing to 
whole families of the highest respec- 
tability. 

There is another cause which is 
often considered as fraught with great 
matrimonial mischief, | mean a dis- 
parity of years between the contract- 
ing parties. This is a difficult point 
to write upon, for what is this dis- 
parity of years? It is something 
like a “ certain age,” the most uncer- 
tain thing of all. I lately heard a 
clever woman say, “ I hope my son, 
if he does marry, will marry young ;” 
which, with all respect for you, 
Madame de B., is, if considered on 
general principles, a very foolish 
one. At the best, men are a sad set; 
and men of hale, hearty constitutions, 
of frank, free, and jovial dispositions, 
—those, in fact, most worth having,— 
are shamefully slow in growing old, 
and, if one of this class marries at 
twenty-five or thirty, the chances 
are that his poor wife will be dread- 
fully jealous before he is forty-five 
or fifty. It is sad,a melancholy case, 
no doubt, but young ladies and their 
mothers should think of it before it 
is too late. I grant there are women 
of such peerless beauty, that the 
rascally scythe - bearer, Time, can 
make no impression on their forms 
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and features; but the cases are com- 
paratively rare, and ladies must not 
trust to them even when they have 
beauty to start with. Ninon de 
l'Enclos made conquests at eighty ; 
but then wit and talents must have 
aided her, and in these days few 
women of forty make conquests by 
the mere force of beauty, or retain 
command over the heart by the 
power oftheir charms. Every circle 
can name exceptions, and splendid 
ones too, but they are only excep- 
tions. The world was lost for a 
queen of forty, and many a heart has 
no doubt been lost for a lady of the 
same age, but the cases are out of 
the rule and not in it. 

What is termed “of a suitable 
age” is, therefore, a very uncertain 
thing, and must depend less upon 
years than upon constitution, feeling, 
and disposition, for some men are 
still young at an age when others 
are already as old as old can be ; and 
you see some gentlemen feeble and 
decrepid at twenty-five, while others 
are hearty at fifty. ‘There was our 
friend Steady, who, when about sixty 
(the world called him seventy), mar- 
ried the pretty Miss Flirtwell, a lady 
of twenty. Before her marriage the 
women called her twenty-seven, after 
her marriage they reduced her age 
to seventeen, and ridiculed the union 
of seventy and seventeen, Well, and 
how fared it? Old Steady looks as 
well as ever; his eldest son is ten 
years old this very day, and his 
pretty blooming bride that was is 
now a sedate, good-looking housewife, 
as happy as possible, and shewing 
plainly that in their case a very great 
difference of years occasioned no 
“ disparity of age.” 

But then years will sometimes oc- 
casion disparities as well as other 
things. ‘The dashing Miss Bonning- 
ton, who at twenty-five married old 
Sir Thomas Trippletoe for his rank 
and fortune, had not enjoyed her new 
dignity three months before she up- 
braided her husband with having 
married her, though she herself knew 
his age and saw him walk lame, as 
well as the rest of the world. Though 
really irreproachable in her moral 
conduct, she flirts with every young 
fellow she sees; the old man’s jealousy 
drives him almost mad, it is in vain 
that he immures her in the country, 
even there she falls upon new modes 
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of plaguing him, so that their mar- 
riage is only one constant scene of 
warfare. But then why of all the 
world marry Miss Bonnington? She 
was a nice girl enough, and, well 
matched, might have made a good 
wife, but it was only her vanity and 
that of her friends which threw her 
into the arms of old ‘Trippletoe, for 
whom she cared not a button, and 
whom she will certainly plague to 
death. “Td rather be a dog, and 
bay the moon,” than 


‘* Bear a heart a woman loves to rend.” 


But, of all the absurdities in this 
world, that of an old lady marrying 
a young husband is the greatest ; 
and yet I have known even such a 
match succeed when the husband has 
been very old in feeling and dis- 
position, and the lady very much the 
reverse. Lallude to the case of Mrs. 
Loveall, a widow of fortune with 
seven children, who, at the age of 
forty, bestowed her hand and pro- 
perty on your acquaintance, Mr. 
Powderpill, who was turned of 
twenty-three! Well, the match 
prospers admirably, the lady is by 
far the youngest and most active of 
the two, nurses her husband as well 
as her children, directs and com- 
mands every thing with the ease of 
one who knows that she possesses 
absolute authority, and is the superior 
at all points; and the chances are, 
that if she buries poor Powderpill, 
who has been old from the cradle, 
she will soon find him a more youth- 
ful successor. But then the rich 
Mrs. Diamond, a lady rather beyond 
“a certain age,” had not been married 
above a month to young Mr. Dash- 
ington when the police-reports al- 
ready made the bridegroom's gal- 
lantries and the lady's despair known 
to all the laughing and malicious 
world. 

If a disparity of years sometimes 
turns out well, when other matters 
level the difference, let us now see 
how very little security youth and 
a similarity of age will prove to be 
for happiness, under the most pro- 
mising circumstances even, and with 
only one possible and at first hardly 
perceptible source of future mischief 
threatening the brilliant prospect. 

There is Dick Huntwell, formerly 
a brother-officer of mine, and one 
of the best fellows and best riders in 
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the corps. He was rich, handsome, 
generous, kind, and cheerful, and, 
with so many advantages, was, you 
may well believe, an especial favourite 
with the women. Dick was far from 
insensible, and had some new flame 
after every ball, till at last his affec- 
tions seemed to settle permanently 
on the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Walzall, who, for two or three 
seasons, had been the admired of all 
admirers. Dick was not a likely 
man to sue in vain, and, a few months’ 
courtship having been gone through 
in good regular style, our friend re- 
signed his commission, and retired 
with his beautiful bride to the pa- 
ternal estate of Hunting Hall, having 
two years before attained his majority. 
For a long time we heard nothing 
but tales of unmingled happiness 
from our friend, and those who 
visited him were delighted with every 
thing they saw; and our old com- 
rade himself thought the age of gold 
had returned, and that earth had 
become a paradise for him. His wife 
was lovely, his children pretty as 
cherubs, his library was as well 
stocked as his cellar, his preserves 
unmatched, and Hunting Hall was 
situated in the best sporting county 
in England. What more could 
mortal man desire ? 

By degrees Dick’s acquaintance 
with the corps wore out ; his intimate 
friends left the regiment; with the 
new hands he had no correspondence, 
and the old found, or fancied, that 
they were no longer so welcome at 
the Hall, and that the lady of the 
mansion received her husband’s for- 
mer comrades with more of studied 
politeness than of real cordiality. 
All intercourse gradually died away 
between us, as such things do; till, 
in the end, we lost sight of Dick 
altogether, fancying him completely 
buried in the delights of his happy 
home. 

Years passed away, and in the con- 
stant change of this steam - moved 
world, when months already produce 
greater changes than centuries were 
wont to do, I had almost forgot my 
old brother-officer and his beautiful 
wife, when some of the consequences 
of early marriages and parity of years 
unexpectedly threw them in my way. 

“ T am at your orders in a minute, 
Captain Sabertash,” said Monsieur 
Griffebien, as, issuing from his study 
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he led a tall and fine-looking woman 
through the ante-room in which I 
was waiting. The lady turned round 
on hearing my name, but instantly 
averted her face again, and, as her 
handkerchief was held up, I could 
only perceive that she had been 
weeping. Still there was something 
in form and figure that struck 
me as familiar ; but I could not give 
the apparition aname when Griffebien, 
having handed her to her carriage 
returned and led me into his study. 

“ T must have seen your fair client 
before,” said I, as we took our seats, 
“ but cannot recollect her name.” 

“ Ah! oui,” answered the lrench- 
man, evading a direct reply, “ une 
Semme superbe like her is not easily 
forgotten when once seen. She isa 
countrywoman of yours; charming 
woman, a lady of great merit, but a 
little foolish about trifies, which we 
treat lightly and more philosophically 
in France. Mon Dien!” continued 
Griffebien, “ all those sobs that you 
may have heard, all the tears of 
which you might have marked the 
traces, were only occasioned by a 
little affair of jealousy. Madame is 
charming, certainly ; mais, que voulez 
vous, she is no longer so young as 
she was ten years ago, and her hus- 
band, un trés brave homme, un homme 
excellent, is as young at thirty-three 
as ever he was. C’est un de vos plus dé- 
cidéfox-hunters.” The last words, ut- 
tered with the never-to-be-described 
accent of a Frenchman murdering 
English, for none yet ever spoke it, 
instantly recalled the Iuntwells to 
my recollection, and I half muttered 
the name to myself. “ Well, it is as 
you have mentioned it,” said Griffe- 
bien, “she knew you at once, but her 
husband’s conduct makes her anxious 
to avoid her former acquaintances. 
I feel greatly for her sorrow, for I 
know her merit ; but your country- 
women, beautiful as they are —and 
I really believe that a single country 
town in England must contain more 
beautiful women than the whole of 
the Continent together—lay far too 
much stress upon trifles and continue 
to be jealous at a time when it is 
entirely out of reason. Une femme,” 
said he, quoting the lines of Boileau,— 
***Qui veut, dix ans encore apres le 

sacrement, 
Exiger d'un mari les tendresses d'un 
amant,’ 
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is only considered ridiculous here. 
And yet your countrywomen are 
constantly bringing us their com- 
plaints. I hope, after all,” he con- 
tinued, in a jesting tone, “ it is only 
a sort of national jealousy, and that 
they are more enyious of their French 
than of their English rivals; other- 
wise the gentlemen of the long robe 
must witness a good many scéues 
larmoyantes in your country.” 

I was sorry for my beautiful, de- 
serving, and once happy country- 
woman, and certainly thought very 
ill of Huntwell for neglecting so 
charming a wife; but I was trayel- 
ling towards the Alps, and the 
anxiety of getting to the end of the 
French journey, of passing through 
the level, dull, open, unenclosed 
country called la belle France, made 
me hurry on so rapidly, that my 
own fatigue soon made me forget 
the cares of others. And I was in 
Italy, and just preparing to leave 
one of those English colonies scat- 
tered up and down the Peninsula, 
which are my aversion, as they ruin 
whatever is good and national in the 
character of the colonist, and injure 
that of the natives, as far as the 
influence of the strangers can ex- 
tend, when a well - known voice 
struck my ear,— 

“ Captain Sabertash, by all that’s 
good!” said a gentleman, disengaging 
himself from a party sauntering idly 
along, like myself, “I am delighted 
to see you; where have you been all 
this time, and how are the old 
corps ?” 

It was Huntwell himself, looking 
as well as ever, and as gay and 
cheerful as if he had never known a 
day of sorrow in his life. I was 
happy to see an old brother-officer, 
and willingly accepted an invitation 
to dine with him, and talk over old 
regimental stories. “ You will be 
going to Lady A.’s, or to the mar- 
chesa’s : | have an invitation myself, 
so we can break up whenever you 
like; you were ever a sober fellow, 
and, thanks to reasonable fashion, 
we are all so now. At five o'clock, 
therefore 

The dinner was good, the wine 
was better, for it was French; north 
of Rome, there is no Italian wine fit 
to drink. We talked over old 
stories, laughed over old adventures, 
and had allowed time to fly on with- 
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out deigning to notice his progress, 
when a young Italian damsel —I 
hardly know whether to call her 
girl or lady—walked quietly into 
the room, and, laying her hand on 
IIuntwell’s shoulder as she passed, 
very calmly seated herself at the 
table, and joined us by taking up 
some fragments of the desert. I 
inspected my watch, and declared it 
was more than time to go to Lady 
A.’s. Huntwell, looking a little fool- 
ish, muttered something in Italian, 
which I did not understand; but the 
lady remained perfectly unmoved 
—they take such things quietly in 
Italy. “ Oh! heis only an English- 
man,” she said; “had he been an 
Italian, I should not have come in; 
but I don’t mind an Englishman, he 
won't tell your English wife that 
you have an amica in Italy,—will 
you?” she said, turning to me. I 
assured her, truly, indeed, that there 
was no fear, as gentlemen who told 
tales, or spoke of matters that did not 
concern them, were looked upon with 
great contempt in our country. My 
carriage having arrived — for no one 
thinks of walking in Italy—I set off 
to join the conversazione at the mar- 
chesa’s. Iluntwell accompanied me, 
and, during our drive, attempted some 
sort of explanation; but this I evaded, 
of course, in the best bachelor style 
in my power. As it was, my friend’s 
spirits sunk under the effort he made, 
and by the time we reached the gate 
of the palazza he was too much 
depressed to mix with the gay party 
within, and we there parted, both in 
painful mood, and have never met 
since. 

On my return to England, I made 
some inquiries about the Huntwells, 
and learned, more to my sorrow than 
surprise, that the lady and gentle- 
man had for some years led a very 
unhappy life. Mrs. Huntwell per- 
ceived, and the world took care to 
tell her, that she had some cause for 
jealousy : grief, tears, and complaints, 
were the consequence, and these, un- 
fortunately, made matters worse. 
Young governesses, and pretty girls 
of all classes, became as snakes in her 
sight ; balls and parties, in which her 
husband delighted, were hateful to 
her ; society itself became oppressive, 
she would not visit town during the 
season, while lluntwell disliked soli- 
tude, and only loved the country for 
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its sports. The end was that he 
made sporting tours in the very mid- 
dle of summer, and when it was not 
the season alone that rendered the 
game unlawful. Ilis wife’s suffer- 
ings were very great, and, when J 
met her at Paris, she had followed 
her husband in order to break off 
some liaison which she fancied he had 
formed in that “ demoralised metro- 
polis.” Her complaints had sent 
ITuntwell on to Italy, and Monsieur 
Griffebien, who was a gentleman, as 
most French, or, at least, Parisian 
barristers are, had persuaded her to 
return to England. A regular sepa- 
ration has since taken place between 
the parties. ILuntwell, always gene- 
rous in money matters, has resigned 
to his wife a great part of his for- 
tune, with the use of the Hall, and 
there she now lives in deep retire- 
ment, consecrating to tears all the 
time not bestowed on the education 
of her children. Lwuntwell is an 
exile from his country, lamenting the 
hard fate which has driven him from 
the hall of his fathers. Lis friends 
do not affect to defend his conduct, 
but regret that a man, possessing so 
many good qualities, should be ren- 
dered unhappy because he was too 
young to act the part of an old 
husband. It is only, | suspect, by a 
bold and decided look into futurity— 
call it a stare if you like—that a 
real notion of what may be a true 
matrimonial purity of years can be 
obtained, and this look few ladies 
are willing to take. We can all 
understand the delight of skipping 
hand-in-hand through the flowery 
meads of wedlock—nothing so easy. 
But the study should be how to go 
pleasantly and hand-in-hand down 
the steep and rascally hill of age 
together, the vile old scythe-bearer 
giving no respite, and driving you 
faster and faster at every step? 
Before going any further, I must 
here relate an anecdote and some 
sayings of Madame de Staél, which 
partly relate to marriage, and which 
you are not likely to have seen be- 
fore unless you have read a letter 
written by Bollmann as far back as 
the year 1793, and inserted in Varn- 
hagen Von Ense’s lately published 
memoirs. Bollmann was a gentle- 
man well known some twenty years 
ago in the commercial, financial, and 
even in the diplomatic world, and 
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who, early in life, acquired a sort of 
fame by a clever and gallant attempt 
to effect the escape of Lafayette 
from the dungeons of Olmutz. A 
Hanoverian by birth, and brought 
up to the medical profession, he hap- 
pened to be at Paris, vainly endea- 
vouring to get into practice, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, 
when he was requested by some 
friends of Madame de Staé] to assist 
in conducting Count Narbonne out 
of France. The young German un- 
dertook the dangerous office, and 
succeeded in bringing the proscribed 
nobleman to England, where Ma- 
dame de Staél soon afterwards ar- 
rived, and immediately sent for the 
liberator of her favourite. And the 
following is the account Bollmann 
gives of his first interview and sub- 
sequent meetings with the celebrated 
lady :— 

“ T went according to invitation,” 
he says, “ and found her with Nar- 
bonne. ‘ Welcome, welcome, my 
dear sir, she exclaimed, on seeing 
me; ‘you and I must have some 
private conversation ;* and, as she 
was already prepared to go out, took 
me by the arm and led me to her 
carriage, which was in waiting. As 
we were stepping in, the Genevese 
ambassador arrived, and after she 
had given him his audience in the 
carriage she proceeded to pay se- 
veral visits, to take up one friend 
and set down another, and, having 
finished her tour, again returned 
home. 

“ She was in her morning attire, 
and we no sooner reached her room 
than she called for her femme-de- 
chambre to undress her. Now, at 
last, we were alone, for you know 
that, according to French manners, 
servants count for absolutely nothing. 
T stood, hat in hand, with powdered 
hair, at one extremity of the mantle- 
piece, and dressed in black from head 
to heel; at the other stood the lady, 
in her under-petticoat and chemise, 
rolling and unrolling a piece of paper 
between her fingers, a constant prac- 
tice with her from the moment she 
rises in the morning till she goes to 
bed at night. In this attitude and 
attire she commenced her defence of 
Narbonne”—(Bollmann thought he 
had reason to complain of the French- 
man)—*“ and spoke in his praise with 
ereat warmth and enthusiasm, and a 
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wonderful flow of words. In reply 
to some remark of mine, she declared 
that ‘I was as sensitive as Jean 
Jacques Rousseau ;’ and with this our 
first interview ended. 

“ At our second meeting she was 
more familiar, and related many par- 
ticulars of her life, spoke of her 
unfortunate marriage, of her position 
towards Monsieur de Staél, com- 
plained bitterly of the fate of the 
great, who, in many respects, were 
absolute slaves, and subject to many 
kinds of oppression, certain of leading 
to serious evils. ‘ Narbonne,’ she 
said, ‘ had been her first, her only 
love; he had solicited her hand be- 
fore she was married, and was her 
only husband,’ &c. 

“ When we met next she recon- 
ciled me to her favourite, and after 
she retired with him to the country 
I paid her several visits. She fre- 
quently sang pretty and pleasing 
Italian airs, and, by degrees, we be- 
came great friends. 

“ Madame de Staé] is a woman of 
distinguished genius, an extraordi- 
nary and eccentric woman in all she 
does. She only takes a few hours’ 
sleep, and is, during all the rest of 
her time, in a state of terrible 
(fiirchterlicher) and ceaseless ac- 
tivity. While at breakfast, while 
under the hand of her hair-dresser, 
as during a third of every day, she is 
occupied in writing, but has not 
calmness enough to bring her com- 
positions into order. Even the rough 
outpourings of her ever active mind 
are, however, interesting, and contain 
many fragments beaming with talent 
and intelligence. Ihave seen several 
of these manuscripts, and, though 
they are not free from faults, their 
beauties far more than redeem their 
defects. 

“ Madame de Staé] has rather a 
good figure, but her face is by no 
means pretty, for she is a little cop- 
pery of complexion, and has a pro- 
jecting mouth. From vanity she is 
perfectly free, nor is there any thing 
of the learned lady about her. On 
the contrary, her manners are re- 
markably friendly and unpretending, 
and, springing evidently from great 
good feeling, and a natural sincerity 
of heart, they render her general 
tone of behaviour highly pleasing 
and prepossessing. On her know- 
ledge she lays no stress whatever ; 
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and I once heard her make the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘ With a man who 
has only genius,’ she said, ‘I can 
keep my ground very well ; I can do 
the same with one who has only 
learning ; but with a man who com- 
bines both genius and learning, I 
feel, after all, that I am only a 
woman.’’ 

So much for Madame de Staél, 
whom I have brought on the stage 
to shew, first, the unhappy conse- 
quences resulting from marriages 
made, as was formerly the universal 
custom among the higher orders in 
France, by arrangements between 
families, and without, in the least, 
consulting the parties themselves,— 
a custom a good deal practised in 
England, though not so openly forced 
or avowed. My second reason for 
introducing Corinne is to convince 
timid gentlemen that a blue stocking 
may be very amiable notwithstand- 
ing her knowledge. You often, in- 
deed, hear regular spoons exclaim, 
“Oh! preserve me from a learned 
wife!” or, “I detest a learned wo- 
man!” And if it be possible for a 
lady to be detestable while she is a 
lady—a very doubtful point, how- 
ever—a learned lady may be as de- 
testable as another. But, then, this 
is not the fault of the learning, but 
of the pretty blue herself, for the 


natural and invariable tendency of 


knowledge is to refine, cultivate, and 
enlarge the mind, and develope the 
better feelings of the heart. Learn- 
ing, which sometimes makes a fool- 
ish man pedantic, may produce the 
same effect on a silly woman; but 
the fault does not result from the 
knowledge acquired, it is the con- 
sequence of a vice of character to 
which a little knowledge has given 
this particular direction, and which, 
but for such knowledge, would have 
assumed a different, and, probably, 
far more pernicious form. And, re- 
pulsive as learned ladies or gentle- 
men may sometimes be, they would 
have been far more repulsive had 
they remained unlearned ; only your 
ignorance might not have suffered so 
much by the contrast, and your 
vanity would, therefore, have been 
less severely wounded. 

[f, therefore, you will take my 
advice, never allow a little blue or 
even purple to frighten you by its 
mere tinge. I would nev er, indeed, 
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recommend a man of ordinary feeling 
and education to marry a lady w ho 
is not what is now termed accom- 
plished. No husband will care much 
to see his wife painting fire-screens, 
or ornamenting albums; as little will 
he be anxious to see her bear away 
the palm of waltzing at every ball 
she may visit. By degrees he will 
become even indifferent to her musi- 
cal skill, unless when he hears her 
play to make the young dance. In 
general, also, we English speak plain 
English to our better halves, and 
care not to hear them speak either 
French or Italian; but all who are 
wise, who recollect that the Pactum 
Matrimoniale is intended to last 
many, many moons beyond the 
honeymoon, will lay great stress on 
the possession, though not on the 
exercise, of accomplishments, that 
tend so very, very much to make a 
wife companionable, to cultivate the 
mind, and give the heart the fine 
tone which helps so much to smooth 
the rough passages of life. 

When matrimony is only an affair 
of interest, and entered into for hard 
cash or broad lands, the parties must 


just make the best Smithfield bargain 


they can. Such arrangements come 
under the head of commercial specu- 
lations, and belong not to my present 
subject. Still 1 would recommend 
both ladies and gentlemen—the for- 
mer in particular, to consider well 
what sacrifices they may be able and 
willing to make through life for the 
sum agreed upon. For money, 
though a delightful thing, may be 
too dearly purchased. Here 1 can 
quote, at least, one sentiment of 
Juvenal. “The lady,” says the 
satirist, 


“Who takes the husband whom her 
purse invites, 

Preserves unchallenged all the spinster's 
rights.”’ 


To accuse all the unwealthy who are 
so fortunate as to secure wealthy 
partners of being influenced by un- 
worthy motives, were nonsense; for 
there are amiable people both among 
the rich and poor. And were I di- 
rector-gencral of marriages, as I cer- 
tainly ought to be, I should alw: Lys 
match rich and poor together, never 
removing the parties much out of 
their own class of society, however. 
Certainly never raising the gentle- 
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man unless belonging to the very 
pink of their class; for, though a 
gentleman can easily raise his wife in 
society, it is almost impossible for a 
lady to raise her husband. <A hint 
to those who may be disposed to run 
away with grooms, footmen, and fo- 
reign postilions—though, I beg par- 
don, ladies never do such things : the 
women who do belong to a class for 
which I am not writing. This notion 
of matching the poor and wealthy 
together reminds me of a praise- 
worthy custom which, according to 
some ancient author—Ucrodotus, I 
think —existed in ‘Thrace, Assyria, 
and other countries. In those distant 
times and regions, it was the fashion 
to scll the pretty marriageable 
girls by public auction, and give 
the produce as marriage-portions to 
the plain ones, whose unsupported 
charms were not sufficient to ensure 
them husbands without such aid. 
Now, as we sce pretty girls sold every 
day to the highest bidders in this 
country, could we not contrive to 
turn the practice to as good an ac- 
count as the ‘Thracians and Assyrians 
did? At present the custom is only 
disgraceful; but, as it cannot be 
abolished, might it not in some shape 
be rendered profitable? I wish the 
public would think of it. 

As I am not yet director-general 
of marriages, ladies and gentlemen 
must choose partners for themselves. 
And supposing, of course, that there 
is a sufficiency of the needful, which 
there must be on the one side or the 
other, I would recommend them to 
look a little at the qualities of the 
person with whom they are to be 
joined till death —the most unwel- 
come of all guests, for there is no 
knowing whom he may first invite 
to return his visit—chance to part 
them. The most essential of these 
qualities are a good and cheerful 
temper, a light and airy heart, and a 
sanguine disposition, which, without 
being metaphysical, ensure, I suspect, 
the existence of all the rest. But 
how, you will ask, are these treasures 
to be discovered? To be candid, I 
think that Nature has stamped upon 
all her productions the character 
which they bear; and in this world 
ladies and gentlemen, especially the 
latter, have their characters very 
plainly stamped upon their brows. 
Can the assumed smile, affected 
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frown, or haughty calmness of mo- 
dern fashion, conceal malignant envy, 
selfish meanness, violence of dispo- 
sition, or vulgar rudeness, where they 
exist? Not they, indeed. But you 
will not trust to physiognomy. Well, 
can you not judge from dress and 
address, from voice, manner, from 
passing expressions, and the gencral 
tone of conversation? A good judge 
of human nature, also (and Provi- 
dence has endowed ladies in general 
with a great deal of discernment, if 
they would only use it), will be able 
to trace back the slighter faults or 
blemishes that float utichecked along 
the surface of character to their very 
roots, and to the soil in which they 
spring. There are a thousand signs, 
in fact, by which a good observer 
will judge; as, for instance, how does 
your admired behave towards her 
mother? Whether a dutiful daugh- 
ter ever made a bad wife, I cannot 
tell; but you may rest assured, that 
an undutiful one never made a good 
wife. “Oh! it is easy to feign,” says 
Miss Simperton. It is very much 
the reverse. It is very diilicult— 
perhaps impossible—to feign. Only 
you allow yourself to be blinded by 
a thousand different considerations, 
none of which are much to be praised. 
“Oh! we all know that Love is blind,” 
again says Miss Simperton. But 
then people are not blind before they 
fall in love ; and, in these times, very 
silly people only fall really and seri- 
ously in love with mere beauty. The 
impressions made by unsupported 
beauty are, at the best, very traii- 
sitory. They last the length of 

ball or party—at the most for a 
week or a morith—when, if not deep- 
ened by the force of other qualities, 
they are pretty sure to pass away 
from the surface of the heart on 


which they had no stronger 
hold. 
“Well,” says my pretty reader, 


“as there are generally faults on 
both sides of the house, we must 
hope that they will counterbalance 
each other.” No, I cannot let you 
escape thus. I will have all parties 
read this article, and use a little 
common sense before they marry ; 
and ask themselves seriously why 
and wherefore they intend to enter 
into matrimony ; how they are likely 
to get on with the proposed partner 
after the end of the honeymoon. I 
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would call the following lines of the 
Anti-Jacobin to their attention :— 


‘© Of whist and cribbage mark the amu- 
sing game, 

The partners changing, but the sport the 
same ; 

Else would the gamester’s anxious ar- 
dour cool, 


Dull every deal, and stagnant every 
pool. 

Yet must one man, with one unceasing 
wile, 


Play the long rubber of connubial life.” 


As to follies balancing each other, 
it is out of the question; for they 
only become causes of quarrel, or 
aggravate each other into serious 
faults. If the lady has a little ten- 
dency to extravagance, and the gen- 
tleman to parsimony, her extrava- 
gance will be doubly painful to her 
husband, while she will be ashamed 
of what will be deemed his meanness ; 
and so on through the whole chapter. 
Faults will not remedy faults, how- 
ever trifling they may be; but a 
little good sense, good feeling, and 
management, will easily, I think, 
enable a husband to correct any or- 
dinary follies to which a lady may 
be addicted. It is not enough that 
both parties should be able ‘to bear 
and forbear; they should consider 
well how far they may possess suffi- 
cient tact and judgment to enable 
them to manage, and perhaps to cure, 
the slight failings they will have to 
contend with. Ilow far, also, they 
may have sufficient calmness and 
good feeling to bear any gentle and 
judicious process of correction to 
which they may be subjected. 

The often-quoted lines of Pope— 


“ Nothing so true as what you once let 
fall, 

Most women have no character at all ; 

Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, 
or fair” — 


contain mere nonsense. Ladies have, 
in general, a great deal of character, 
and of the very best kind; and when 
the softer particles have received an 
impress of goodness and virtue—the 
only one which they readily reeeive— 

it is invariably retained with firm 
and adamantine hold. Women often 
behave well, notwithstanding the 
conduct of worthless husbands. But 
the folly or misconduct of a wife 
should always be charged against 
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her lord and master, who, in case of 
serious matters, should be sent to the 
treadmill instead of being allowed to 
blame his wife. 

“But there are women of stich 
worthless and irreclaimable cliarac- 
ter.” Granted. But why then marry 
them ? 

We see at every ball plenty of 
extravagant, giddy, foolish, thought- 
less, flirting young ladies — even 
among the ‘clever and accomplished. 
But we rarely see a selfish or a 
heartless one; and, where there is 
feeling and the power of tenderitess 
to act upon, a husband must be a 
downright spoon or barbarian who 
cannot turn it to proper account. 
Where you see mere vanity, bent 
only on self-gratification, all smiles 
and excitement at a ball or with 
strangers, and a mere piece of inert 
beauty at home, and with ordinary 
acquaintances, steer clear of her, of 
course. ‘lo a man of ordinary sense, 
there is no danger from a girl of this 
kind, who “ shines and cannot warm.” 
We often hear of ladies being scolds, 
sometimes of their tippling, turning 
servants out of doors, and, occasion- 
ally, even of their running away 
themselves. And for all these of- 
fences I think that the husbands 
should, for a moderate time—for I 
hate severity—be sent to a good and 
respectable treadmill. There might 
be a fashionable establishment of the 
kind for fashionable people, in which 
gentlemen should only appear in 
Stultz’s best, and take their evening 
exercise in pumps and silk stockings. 

Ladies cannot be held so responsible 
for the conduct of their liege lords, 
for men are of harder materials than 
women; and some have not even the 
elements of civilisation in their com- 
position, while others have them but 
partially mixed up with the coarser 
grain. Such men have only an exterior 
kind of polish, which does not even 
reach the heart. Still less is the 
exterior glitter the reflection ema- 
nating from the heart and mind, 
which constitute together the only 
source of light whence the lustre of 
gentlemanlike polish and civilisation 
can be derived. The last shines with 
the brilliancy of the diamond, the 
other shews only the brightness of 
the polished granite. When you see 
gentlemen all smiles, courtesy, and 
attention in parties, and with stran- 
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gers on whom a favourable impres- 
sion is to be made, and morose, inert, 
or indifferent, to all at home, set 
them down as worthless in grain, 
shut your eyes to their waltzing and 
quadrilling, mind not their pretty 
speeches, even if they can make 
them, and, if possible, remain indiffer- 
ent to their ten thousand a-year ; for 
such men are gross, vain, and selfish 
egotists, and will make you rue your 
bargain. I know a morose couple 
who have not spoken to each other 
for these seven years, — before 
company ; and they fancy this shews 
character, while they would laugh 
and declare that it shews only im- 
becility. 

“Men, some to business, some to plea. 

sure, take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake. 
Men, some to quiet, some to public 
strife, 
But every lady would he queen for life.” 


The second line is trash; but, if 
the last be true, most cordially do I 
say, resign the reins to the lady’s 
hand at once; and the chances are 
ten to one, that matters will go on 
the better for it. I have no patience 
with the fools who live in constant 
dread of being reduced to live under 
petticoat government. It is, as every 
body knows, the most delightful of 
all governments. Who would not 
be ruled by the philosophy that 
places a beautiful arm round your 
neck, and leans a pretty smiling face 
over your shoulder? And, as to the 
fear of being laughed at, who would 
not laugh at it? Your wife cannot, 
after all, take your place on the 
bench or at the bar; she cannot get 
into your pulpit, fill your seat in the 
House, attend at the Stock or Royal 
Exchange, nor can she command 
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ue regiment or squadron. Oh! 
mut you are a private gentleman, a 
man of independent fortune, and do 
not meddle in politics, and have no- 
thing to do with professions. Well, 
then, the lady may possibly persuade 
you to refuse Lord Bottledeep’s invi- 
tation, and go quietly with her to the 
Opera; or she may perhaps induce 
you to ascend the Rhine towards 
Baden, instead of ascending the Seine 
in your projected tour to Paris; or 
exercises her influence on some other 
mighty matter of the kind. And is 
the dread of such misfortunes to 
make you pass your life on stilts, 
to avoid the suspicion of being under 
petticoat government? I like the 
notion of Alcipe’s reply to Boileau in 
the Satire :— 


“ L’hymenée est un joug ; et c’est ce qui 
m’en plait,” 


though it is not by a great deal the 
only pleasing part of the affair. 

A magazine article on matrimony, 
indeed! ‘The idea is absolute non- 
sense, for ten volumes would hardly 
do justice to the subject. How then 
can any thing tothe purpose be com- 
pressed into sixteen pages ? The pub- 
lic should not have insisted on my 
writing such a paper, nor ought I to 
have indulged the unreasonable de- 
mand, for it was impossible, in so 
brief a space, to touch on half tie 
points bearing on the important to- 
vic, still less to develope them at full 
= sth. And yet is the whole philo- 


sophy of the case er Fone in the 


two lines of Boileau, who makes his 


Alecipe say :-— 


“ Et que pour étre heureux sous, ce joug 
v6 oc ta 

Tout depend, en un mot, du bon choix, 
qu’on sait faire.” 































































































































































































In the present day one of the greatest 
difficulties which authors have to 
encounter is to shew a reason for 
writing a book ; but Miss Aikin is met 
with no impediment of this descrip- 
tion. Instead of asking her, Why do 
you give us these volumes ? we inquire, 
Why have you not given them to us 
before? Ofthe most illustrious men 
with whom Addison was associated 
in time and in literature, copious 
memoirs have long ago been compiled. 
The majestic footstep of Dryden has 
been followed into his domestic re- 
treat. The little shadow of Pope 
has been marked stealing over the 
smooth lawns of Twickenham; and 
Swift has been overheard in all his 
amusing and malignant gossip to 
Stella. To illustrate the history of 
these celebrated persons, even the 
very dust of biography seems to have 
been collected and examined, not 
without a few sparkling rewards. 
Of Pope, indeed, oe yet re- 
mains to be told; and we have heard 
two or three anecdotes of Young 
which have not hitherto found their 
way into any biography of the pos 
One we will mention as singularly 
illustrative of the nervous and ap- 
prehensive temperament of genius 
in general, and of the foreboding 
mind of Young in particular. It was 
the practice of Young to take a strong 
stimulant before he commenced his 
ministerial labours; and, at one 
period of his life, he never preached 
without having a clergyman in the 
vestry ready to take his place if sud- 
den indisposition should oblige him 
to leave the pulpit, or relinquish his 
intention of entering it. This anec- 
dote was related to us by a venerable 
dignitary of the church, who still 
lives, with the rich lights of autumn 
colouring the winter of his age, to 
bless and adorn the character of 
humanity, and whose mother was 
conanaalie acquainted with the author 
of the Night Thoughts. We think 
that this circumstance, slight though 
it be, opens many difficult passages 
in the disposition of Young, both 
intellectual and moral. It shews that 
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the dark and melancholy train of 
thought which pervades his poetry 
was not assumed ; that his heart com- 
municated to his writings the dye 
with which they are so deeply tinc- 
tured; and that he had good reason 
for welcoming those gleams of re- 
joicing which occasionally shine upon 
us like smiles amid many tears, and 
for blessing God, who he must have 
known, from personal experience, can 
alone give songs in the night. 

Why Addison should have been 
overlooked and forgotten in the 
homage shewn to his contemporaries, 
or why the eye of criticism should 
have lingered on the pestilent marsh- 
land of ‘Swift, when the sweet land- 
scapes of our essayist smiled before 
it, we might find much difficulty in 
explaining. But so it was: two pre- 
faces, —one of Tickell to the general 
collection of his works, and another 
of Johnson, introducing his poems, 
were all the records which we have 
hitherto possessed of the true founder 
of our periodical literature, the re- 
finer of our national taste, and the 
embellisher and harmoniser of our 
prose. Slight, however, as these 
prefaces are in themselves, they speak 
with a certain emphasis of authority. 
Tickell was the personal friend of 
Addison, and therefore communicated 
authenticity and genuineness to every 
fact which he inscribed with his 
name; while Johnson, then elevated 
to the bench of criticism, pronounced 
his literary judgment with a precision 
and a dignity that gave to it at once 
both currency and reception. We 
received the man from 'Tickell, and 
the author from Johnson ; yet neither 
all the man appeared in the portrait 
of the first, nor all the author in the 
delineation of the second. 

Years have swept by, literary gene- 
ration after generation has gone to 
its grave, and still from these little 
springs of fact and criticism succeed- 
ing notices of Addison have been 
drawn. Small as was the original 
supply, nothing has been added; no 
curious eye has explored this portion 
of literary ground, of all paths the 
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most frequently trodden, for new 
sources of information. Such as 
Addison appeared to our grandfathers, 
he continued to appear to ourselves ; 
and it is only within the last few 
weeks that a lady, to whom we are 
indebted for so many pleasing con- 
tributions to our literature, has pre- 
sented us with a full and interesting 
biography of our most elegant, as he 
was once our most popular, writer. 
Miss Aikin has opened many new 
streams of information. She has 
carefully applied her author's own cor- 
respondence to the illustration of his 
biography ; and it imparts a peculiar 
charm and interest to these volumes 
to know that a large proportion of 
the letters which they contain are 
now printed for the first time ; and 
Miss Aikin acknowledges with be- 
coming gratitude the kindness of Mr. 
Tickell, a barrister of Dublin, who has 
enabled her “ to lay before the public 
letters and private papers of Addison, 
which, passing into the hands of his 
executor, have been carefully pre- 
served ever since in the Tickell family, 
and now appear with the freshness 
of novelty.” No information is so 
pleasing as that which a man com- 
municates of himself. If the dispo- 
sition, and intellect, and affection, and 
prejudices, unfold themselves in con- 
versation, then a letter is only a con- 
versation upon paper—one side of a 
dialogue written, instead of spoken. 
The portraits of painters are their 
true correspondence: “ Hogarth and 
his Dog” is an epistle to posterity. 
Letters are the frames that contain 
the portraits of authors ; and, just in 
proportion as we believe the letters 
to be natural, we conclude the por- 
traits to be genuine. The painter 
and the graver have combined their 
art to give us the face of Cowper ; 
but how much sweeter and truer is 
the unconscious reflection of his fea- 
tures in his own letter to his cousin, 
where we behold him tying up the 
roses in his little garden, and watch- 
ing every flower with a mournful 
solicitude, lest its bloom should have 
withered before the coming of her 
for whose sake alone he wished the 
flowers to be lovely. 

It was the opinion of Johnson that 
the life of a man of letters in England 
had never been well written. His 
own conception of a biography was 
large and interesting: with a narrative 
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of the common incidents of a scholar’s 
life, he wished to see combined a 
history of his studies, of his manner 
of living, of the means by which he 
rose to distinction and power, and of 
his opinions of his own productions. 
It is a slight, but curious circum- 
stance, that the only memoir in our 
language which approaches to this 
extent of outline and completeness of 
execution is the memoir of Johnson 
himself. In the elaborate pen-and- 
ink portrait by Boswell we discover 
not only the prominent and distinc- 
tive features of his great master’s 
intellectual physiognomy, but those 
vanishing gleams of expression also 
which chase each other over the mind 
with so rapid an interchange of light 
and shade, and which can only be 
perceived and transferred to a pic- 
ture when the painter has the op- 
portunity of contemplating that phy- 
siognomy under all its varying aspects 
of pleasure and dissatisfaction, sere- 
nity and gloom. Johnson, we know, 
was not ignorant of the studies which 
his vain but affectionate companion 
was gradually collecting for the com- 
position of his historical picture. 
The records of each day, as pre- 
served in the minute journal of 
Boswell, were so many sketches of 
his subject, as he appeared in some 
new attitude of enjoyment, or medi- 
tation, or argument, or invective. 
Miss Aikin had not Boswell’s op- 
portunities, and she has not, there- 
fore, given us Boswell’s portrait ; 
but all that an industry, ever wake- 
ful, a taste, temperate and refined, 
and a style, agreeable without being 
exaggerated, could accomplish —this 
she has performed. Her volumes are 
among the most interesting contribu- 
tions to our purer literature which 
it has been our privilege to receive 
for several years. We propose to 
design a double portrait of Addison,— 
the one representing his moral and 
domestic, the other his intellectual 
and personal features. In order to 
paint the first portrait, it will be 
necessary to draw a brief outline of 
the principal events of his life. This 
outline we shall endeavour to make 
with the assistance of Miss Aikin. 
Addison was born at Milston, May 
1, 1672, and probably received his 
name of Joseph in compliment to 
his father’s patron, Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson. Of his childhood one in- 
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teresting anecdote has been preserved. 
“ Having, while at a country school 
in his father’s neighbourhood, com- 
mitted some trifling fault, the dread 
of punishment or disgrace so affected 
his imagination as to prompt him to 
make his escape into the fields and 
woods, where he is said to have sub- 
sisted on fruits and lodged in a hollow 
tree, till discovered and brought 
back to his parents.” Through the 
preparatory schools of Salisbury and 
Lichfield he passed into the noble 
institution of the Charter House, not 
on the foundation, but as a private 
pupil. It was here that he formed 
that friendship with Richard Steele 
which exercised in after days so im- 
portant an influence over the pro- 
spects of English literature. In 1687 
Addison removed from the Charter 
House to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and in two years was fortunate enough, 
through the interest of Dr. Lancaster, 
to be elected a demy of Magdalen 
College. He owed this distinction, 
in some measure, to the facility and 
elegance of his Latin composition ; 
the study of the classic writers had, 
indeed, been with him a youthful 
passion, and Tickell informs us 


that he caught their language and 
manner in his boyhood, “as strongly 


as other young people gain a 
French accent or a genteel air.” 
In 1698 he was elected an ac- 
tual fellow of the society ; but of his 
habits few, if any, memorials are pre- 
served. He is said to have been 
always very nervous, to have kept 
late hours, and to have usually pur- 
sued his studies after dinner; “a walk, 
with rows of trees along the side of 
the college meadow, is still pointed 
out as his favourite haunt; it con- 
tinues to bear his name, and some of 
the trees are said to have been planted 
by him.” In this delightful seclu- 
sion, surrounded by every object that 
could stimulate his ambition, enrich 
his fancy, and subdue his pride, Ad- 
dison was able to cultivate that inti- 
mate acquaintance with ancient and 
modern literature which his writings 
so abundantly display. Like all men 
of elegant and tasteful minds, he en- 
tertained feelings of aversion, if not 
disdain, towards the severer sciences. 
Perhaps, like Gray, it seemed a small 
thing to him that four and five might 
be proved to make nine ; he was will- 
ing to assume the truth of the pro- 
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— without a demonstration. 
lis earliest attempt in English verse 
was a tribute of admiration addressed 
to Dryden, then sinking into decay, 
with the rose of a poetical immor- 
tality blooming round his forehead, 
amid the winter and the gloom of 
his age. Addison also shewed his 
sympathy and regard to the illus- 
trious translator of Virgil by sup- 
plying him with arguments to most 
of the books of the A2neid, and 
a critical essay on the Georgics, in- 
teresting, as Miss Aikin observes, as 
the trial-piece of Addison in a kind 
of writing in which he afterwards be- 
came so eminent a master. It was, 
indeed, the faint sweep along the 
strings of criticism of a hand, which, 
in no very distant day, was to awake 
the sweetest soul of harmony that 
ever lay buried in their silence and 
depth. He appears, from letters pre- 
served in the family of Tonson the 
bookseller, and recently discovered, 
to have taken an active part in a 
proposed translation of Herodotus. 
He also translated the second book 
of Ovid. Johnson complains that 
the poetical translations of Addison 
“want the exactness of a scholar ;” 
but he has commended the fine strain 
of criticism that pervades the notes, 
in which, observes his present bio- 
grapher, “will be found the first 
draught of that system of pure taste 
which he reproduced in its finished 
state in his admirable Spectators ‘on 
True and False Wit.’” 

Addison, like the younger fellows 
of colleges in our own time, seems to 
have taken pupils at Oxford, and 
Miss Aikin has been enabled, by the 
obliging communication of Lord 
Northwick, to throw some light upon 
this period in the history of her 
author :— 


“It appears, from documents handed 
down in the family of Rushout, that Sir 
James, second baronet of that name, who 
was born in 1676, and died in 1705, was 
for some time under the tuition of Addi- 
son, and probably at Oxford. This con- 
nexion, it is believed, was the commence- 
ment of a friendship between him and 
John, younger brother of Sir James, who, 
on the death of his nephew in 1711, suc. 
ceeded to the baronetcy, subsequently 
became distinguished in public life, and 
was created Lord Northwick, being the 
grandfather of the present respected peer. 
It is further stated to have been through 
the interest of Sir John Rushout, who 
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was lord of the manor of Malmsbury and 
one of its representatives in the parlia- 
ments of 1710-13-14, that Addison occu- 
pied that seat for the Borough during the 
same period which he has been hitherto 
supposed to have owed entirely to Lord 
Wharton, The two accounts may, per- 
haps, be reconciled by supposing that his 
lordship, who certainly had a strong in- 
terest in Malmsbury, may have contri- 
buted his efforts to bring in a member for 
the parliament of 1709, when the Rush- 
out property was held by aminor ; while, 
in the subsequent ones, Addison may 
have owed his success solely to the sup- 
port of Sir John, his colleague. Addison 
was a frequent guest, it appears, at 
Northwick Park during all this period ; 
and an authentic token of his intimacy 
with its master still subsists in the admir- 
able original portrait of him by Kneller, 
preserved there, together with the por- 
traits of Sir John Rushout himself and 
his nephew the first Lord Sandys, painted 
and signed by the same artist at the same 
date. ‘he circumstance is a pleasing one, 
as indicative of the respect and affection 
inspired by Addison in the character of 
an instructor; and it is very probable 
that, among his correspondents or com- 
panions while on his travels, mostly per- 
sons of rank and consequence, other 
Oxford pupils might be discovered.” 


Meanwhile time flowed rapidly on. 
Addison had taken his master’s de- 
gree; ten years of his life had been 
spent at Oxford ; he was twenty-five 
years old, his fellowship was not lu- 
crative, and the income derived from 
his pupils was probably very incon- 
siderable ; his expenses exceeded his 
means. He was placed in a situation 
of much difficulty, from which his 
father urged him to escape by enter- 
ing into holy orders. It is known 
that the desire of his father was never 
gratified. The true reason of this 
change in his prospects has been 
found in the earnest remonstrance 
and the alluring patronage of Lord 
Halifax. The first fruits of that 
patronage were gathered by Addison 
in a pension of three hundred pounds 
a-year, solicited from the crown “to 
complete the circle of his accom- 
plishments by travel.” In the sum- 
mer of 1699, therefore, Addison, 
though retaining his fellowship, bade 
farewell to the green shades and con- 
secrated courts of Oxford, and took 
the road to Paris. The interesting 
letters which Miss Aikin has been 
enabled to publish, for the first time, 
afford many pleasing glimpses of Ad- 
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dison in his continental residence, and 
intimate the respect and attention 
with which he was received by dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Being, as he 
confessed to Lord Halifax, very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the French 
language, he soon retired from the 
tumult and attractions of the metro- 
polis and fixed his residence at Blois, 
in order to pursue his studies with 
less interruption. Here, according to 
Spence, he resided more than a year 
and a half. 


‘*He would rise as early as between 
two and three in summer, and lie a-bed 
till between eleven and twelve in the 
depth of winter. He was untalkable 
while here and often thoughtful; some. 
times so lost in thought that I have come 
into his room and stayed five minutes 
there before he has known any thing of 
it. He had his masters generally at sup- 
per with him; kept very litle company 
besides.” 


This is the information of an Abbé 
Philippeaux, an inhabitant of Blois. 
Upon this passage, Miss Aikin re- 
marks that it does not appear in what 
branches of knowledge all these mas- 
ters were to instruct him; but he 
probably obtained the services of two, 
one for the language, and one for 
those fashionable accomplishments of 
fencing, &c., which were called ezx- 
ercises. But that Addison, during his 
residence in France, enjoyed more 
cultivated society than Blois was 
likely to supply, we gather from an 
interesting letter addressed to Bishop 
Hough :— 


“My Lord,—I received the honour of 
your lordship's letter at Paris, and am 
since got as far as Lyons in my way from 
Italy. I am at present very well con- 
tent to quit the French conversation, 
which since the promotion of their young 
prince begins to grow insupportable. 
That which was before the vainest nation 
in the world is now worse than ever. 
There is scarce a man in it that does not 
give himself greater airs upon it, and look 
as well pleased, as if he had recked some 
considerable advancement in his own 
fortunes. ‘The best company I have met 
with since my being in this country has 
been among the men of letters, who are 
generally easy of access, especially the 
religious, who bave a great deal of time 
on their hands, and are glad to pass some 
of it off in the society of strangers. Their 
learning, for the most part, lies among 
the old schoolmen. ‘Their public dis- 
putes run upon the controversies between 
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the Thomists and Scotists, which they 
manage with abundance of heat and false 
Latin. When I was at Paris I visited 
the Pére Malbranche, who has a particu- 
lar esteem for the English nation, where 
1 believe he has more admirers than in 
his own. ‘The French don’t care for fol- 
lowing him through his deep researches, 
and generally look upon all the new phi- 
losophy as visionary or irreligious. Mal- 
branche himself told me that he was 
five-and-twenty years old before he had 
so much as heard of the name of Des- 
vartes. His book is now reprinted with 
many additions, among which he shewed 
me avery pretty hypothesis of colours, 
which is different from that of Cartesius 
or Mr. Newton, though they may all 
three be true. He very much praised 
Mr. Newton’s mathematics ; shook his 
head at the name of Hobbes, and told me 
he thought him a pauvre esprit. He was 
very solicitous about the English transla- 
tion of his work, and was afraid it had 
been taken from an ill edition of it. 
Among other learned men, I had the 
honour to be iniroduced to Mr. Boileau, 
who is now retouching his works and 
putting them out in a new impression, 
He is old and a little deaf, but talks in- 
comparably well in his own calling. He 
heartily hates an ill poet, and throws him- 
self into a passion when he talks of any 
one that has not a high respect for Homer 
and Virgil. I don’t know whether there 
is more of old age or truth in his cen- 
sures on the French writers, but he 
wonderfully decries the present, and ex- 
tols very much his former contempora- 
ries, especially his two intimate friends, 
Arnaud and Racine. I asked him whe- 
ther he thought Télémague was not a 
good modern piece! He spoke of it with 
a great deal of esteem, and said that it 
gave us a better notion of Homer's way 
of writing than any translation of his 
works could do ; but that it falls, however, 
infinitely short of the Odyssée, ‘ for Men- 
tor,’ says he, ‘ is eternally preaching, but 
Ulysses shews us every thing in his 
character and behaviour, yet the other is 
still pressing on us by his precepts and 
instructions.’ He said the punishment 
of bad kings was very well invented, and 
might compare with any thing of that 
nature in the sixth Aneid, and that the 
deceit put on Télémaque’s pilot, to make 
him misguide his master, is more artful 
and poetical than the death of Palinu- 
rus. I mention his discourse on this 
author because it is, at present, the buok 
that is every where talked of, and has a 
great many partisans for and against it 
in this country. I found him as warm 
in crying up this man, and the good 
poets in general, as he has been in cen- 
suring the bad ones of his time,—as we 
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observe commonly, the man that makes the 
best friend is the worst enemy. He talked 
very much of Corneille, allowing him to 
be an excellent poet, but, at the same 
time, none of the best tragic writers, for 
that he declaimed too frequently, and 
made very fine descriptions often when 
there was no occasion for them, ‘ Aris- 
totle,’ says he, ‘ proposes two passions 
that are proper to be raised by tragedy, 
terror and pity, but Corneille endeavours 
at a new one,.which is admiration.’ He 
instanced in his Pompey (which he told 
us the late Duke of Condy thought the 
best tragedy that was ever written), 
where, in the first scene, the King of 
Egypt runs into a very pompous and 
long description of the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, though he was then in a great hurry 
of affairs, and had not himself been pre- 
sent at it. I hope your lordship will 
excuse me for this kind of intelligence, 
for in so beaten a road as that of France it 
is impossibie to talk of any thing new, 
unless we may be allowed to speak of 
particular persons, that are always chang- 
ing, and may, therefore, furnish different 
matter for as many travellers as pass 
through the country. 
‘** [ am, my Lord, 
* Your lordship’s, &c.” 

Miss Aikin justly considers this a 
beautiful letter, eminently charac- 
teristic of the unassuming temper and 
literary accomplishment of the writer. 
Of the exemplary Bishop Hough, 
as Miss Aikin styles him, we shall 
in our next article have a word to 
Say. 
At Blois, Addison is supposed to 
have commenced his Cato. ‘The fol- 
lowing lively letter to an Oxford 
friend is not without interest. Here, 
as in other places, we have modern- 
ised the orthography, not being able 
to perceive the importance of begin- 
ning go with a large G. 


** Dear Colonel, I was extremely 
glad to receive your letter, not only 
because I saw Colonel Frowde’s name 
at the bottom, but because it was written 
in English, a language that had not been 
spoken to me six weeks before, so that I 
read it over with the same pleasure as a 
man sees an old acquaintance. I was 
sorry, however, to hear in it that you 
had bid farewell to poetry, by the in- 
stigation and contrivance of my brother 
Jem, that friend to strong drink and 
enemy to the Muses; but I hope you 
will repent of so rash a resolution, and 
that you have so much of the ambition, 
as well as the other talents of a poet, 
as to value fame and immortality beyond 
ten pounds. If you are to forfeit so 
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much for every copy of verses you 
write, you may cousider, for your com- 
fort, that the poorer you grow the more 
you will resemble those of your brother- 
hood. As for myself, I am so embar- 
rassed with nouns and verbs that I have 
no time to think of verse, but am forced 
to decline and conjugate words instead of 
putting them into rhyme. I could wish, 
as well as you, that | were able to learn 
the language sooner, and so hope to see 
you quickly in England ; but 1 have so 
much of a wit in me that 1 have a bad 
memory, which hinders me from per- 
forming my task so speedily as I could 
wish. However, as bad as it is, it will 
never let me forget how much 
“Tam, &c. 
** To Colonel Frowde, 
** Paris, Oct. 9th, 1699.” 


A wider and more interesting path 
opened before him. In the Decem- 
ber of 1700, he embarked at Mar- 
seilles for Geneva, travelling through 
Milan, Venice, Ravenna, and Lo- 
retto, to Rome. “ Thence to Naples 


by land, back to Rome by sea, and 
homeward through Florence, Bo- 
logna, and Turin, to Geneva, where 
he arrived exactly one year from his 
quitting Marseilles, and two and a 
half after his departure from Eng- 


land.” The record which Addison 
preserved and published of his tra- 
vels in Italy and Switzerland is, of 
course, in the hands of every reader 
of taste. It reflects the scholar ra- 
ther than the man: it is not a per- 
sonal, or even a descriptive narrative ; 
if we wish to see him in the charac- 
ter of an observing traveller, we must 
turn tothe account ofhis tour through 
the Swiss cantons :— 

‘It was in the month of December 
1701,” writes Miss Aikin, ‘* that Addi- 
son arrived at Geneva; and it was here 
that he paused in his homeward journey, 
as Tickell informs us, on receiving ‘ ad- 
vice from his friends that he was pitched 
upon to attend the army under Prince 
Eugene, who had just begun the war in 
Italy, as secretary from his majesty.’ 
* He was still in waiting,’ continues his 
biographer, ‘ at this city, when the dis- 
astrous news of the death of King Wil- 
liam, on March 8, 1702, arrived to sweep 
away all his hopes and projects.’” 


The dismissal of his Whig friends 
from office interposed a barrier be- 
tween himself and any political ap- 
pointment. There is a quiet in- 
difference, not without a touch of 
ironical pleasantry, in Tickell’s re- 
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mark, that this change in his fortune 
furnished him with leisure to make 
the tour of Germany in his way home. 
But that these disappointments, what- 
ever they were, did not cloud his 
humour or depress his gaiety, we are 
assured by a letter addressed from 
Geneva to his friend Mr. Dashwood : 

“Dear Sir,—About three days ago, 
Mr. Bocher put a very pretty snuff-box 
in my hand. I was not a little pleased 
to hear that it belonged to myself, and 
was much more so when 1 found it was 
a present from a gentleman that I have 
so great an honour for. You did not, 
probably, foresee that it would draw on 
you the trouble of a letter, but you must 
blame yourself for it. For my part, I 
can no more accept of a snuff-box with- 
out returning my acknowledgments 
than | can take snuff without sneezing 
after it. This last 1 must own to you 
is so great an absurdity, that I should be 
ashamed to confess it were not | in 
hopes of correcting it very speedily. I 
am observed to have my box oftener in 
my hand than those that have been used 
to one these twenty years, for 1 can't 
forbear taking it out of my pocket when- 
ever I think of Mr. Dashwood. You 
know Mr. Bays recommends snuff as a 
great provocative to wit, but you may 
produce this letter as a standing evidence 
against him. I have, since the begin- 
ning of it, taken a dozen pinches, and 
still feel myself much more inclined to 
sneeze than to jest. From whence | 
conclude that wit and tobacco are not 
inseparable, or, to make a pun of it, 
though a man may be master of a snuff- 
box, 


* Non cuique datum est habere Nasam.’ 


I should be afraid of being thought a 
pedant for my quotation, did not ]_ know 
that the gentlenian | am writing to 
always carries a Horace in his pocket. 
But, whatever you may think me, pray, 
sir, do me the justice to esteem me 

** Your most obedient,” &c. 


Miss Aikin entitles her fifth chap- 
ter, “ Addison in Adversity ;” but it 
was an adversity of a very faint hue, 
if compared with that gloom and 
storm of fortune which have dark- 
ened over the hopes of so many of 
his brethren. We are also furnished 
with an ingenious commentary upon 
those famous verses of Swift, in which 
it is said that, 

“« Addison, by lords caressed, 

Was left in foreign lands distressed.” 
Miss Aikin traces this bitter out- 
pouring of the dean to his malignant 
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hatred of Addison’s celebrated pa- 
trons, Halifax and Somers. The 
sneer that Addison even 


** Became, for hire, 
A travelling tutor to a squire,” 


has never been supported by any 
testimony. But these pages supply 
us with one of the most painfully 
amusing illustrations of a degradation 
of that kind, from which the good 
genius of Addison extricated him. 
The history of the affair runs after 
this manner :—'The Duke of Somer- 
set had a son, Algernon, Earl of 
Hertford, nineteen years old, whom 
he wished to send over Europe under 
the guardianship of some respectable 
gentleman in black, “ more on the 
account of a companion,” we adopt 
the duke’s own inimitable language, 
“than as a governor.” ‘This scheme 
was communicated to old Jacob Ton- 
son, the bookseller, whose thoughts 
immediately turned to Addison, of 
whose literary acquirements and re- 
fined taste he had so intimate a know- 
ledge. The proposal seems at first 


to have been favourably received by 
Addison ; but the letter of the duke 
to Tonson, explaining the terms upon 


which he was willing to obtain and 
keep the services of the most accom- 
plished person of his time, must have 
quickly dispelled the pleasing de- 
lusion. No elegant extracts for the 
future will be complete without the 
letters of this ducal Squeers, on the 
look-out for a travelling Nickleby. 
We only regret that the last letter is 
not preserved, in which Squeers 
wrote by the first post (his anxiety not 
to have Addison is positively sub- 
lime) to prevent his ungrateful usher 
from coming to England, telling him 
plainly that he must look for another, 
which he cannot be long a-finding. 
Addison appears to have returned to 
England in the autumn of 1703, and 
soon after received the honour of 
being elected into the Citcat club. 
He was now in his thirty-third year, 
and his pen continued to be the 
source of his income. At this time, 
as we learn from an incidental re- 
mark of Pope, Addison lodged up 
three pair of stairs, in a little shop in 
the Haymarket; and here the good 
tidings of the victory of Blenheim 
broke upon him. If Blenheim made 
Marlborough, it also made Addison. 
His “ Campaign,” suggested by Hali- 
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fax, and patronised by the government, 
obtained an immediate and enthusi- 
astic success. Like the captain whom 
he celebrated, he dazzled the public 
eye with the brilliant rapidity of his 
charge. But the poem procured for 
the writer a more lasting benefit 
than popularity,—it enabled him to 
discharge, with interest, the Oxford 
debts which, during so many years, 
had weighed upon bis teouaiil and 
his exertions. While the blaze of 
his poetical reputation was still over- 
shining his path, he presented him- 
self in the character of a Traveller in 
Italy. And the publication of the 
volume derives a particular interest 
from the terms in which the writer 
presented a copy to Swift, as “the 
most agreeable companion, the truest 
friend, and the greatest genius of his 
age.” Upon this inscription Miss 
Aikin remarks :— 


“The origin of their acquaintance is 
obscure, and has been differently re- 
ported, Sheridan, in his Life of Swift, 
gives an odd account of the earliest ap- 
pearance of his hero among the wits at 
Button’s coffee-house, accoutred in the 
modest garb of a rustic curate, known to 
no one, accosting no one, and earning for 
himself, by his grotesque appearance 
and strange behaviour, the nickname of 
the ‘ Mad Parson,’ till he thought proper 
to cast his slough, and shine forth in the 
character of a distinguished wit. Addison 
is represented as not only present at 
these strange scenes, but presiding. Un- 
fortunately for the accuracy of the narra. 
tor, the date assigned to this occurrence 
is some period between the publication 
of Swift’s first political pamphlet in 1701, 
and that of the Tale of a Tub in 1704; 
while we know that, during the whole of 
this time, Addison was on his travels, 
and that he did not set up his servant 
Button in a coffee-house—nor, indeed, 
had the means of doing so—till several 
years afterwards, probably not till 1712, 
If, therefore, these circumstances ever 
occurred, it must have been in some 
other coffee-house, and not during the 
reign of Addison at Button’s; and no 
ground will remain for imagining that it 
was as the ‘ Mad Parson’ that Swift first 
engaged the favourable notice of so nice 
an observer of men and manners. Con. 
greve, who disarmed the envy of contem- 
porary wits by those minor offices of 
social kindness which are often received 
with more complacency than essential 
services — ‘ friendly Congreve, un- 
reproachful man,’ as he is called by Gay, 
who had seen Swift at the table of Sir 
William Temple, and seems to have 
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been the introducer both of him and 
Addison to Halifax and Somers, was 
probably the person by whom they were 
first made known to each other. “Afier- 
wards many opportunities would offer of 
improving the acquaintance. Swift had 
not as yet forsaken the revolutionary 
principles with which Temple had im- 
bued him, or, it might rather he said, bad 
not yet ceased to entertain confident an- 
ticipations of preferment from the same 
ministers who were the patrons of Addi- 
son. He was a frequent absentee from 
his Irish living, attracted by his ambition 
to the great metropolitan mart for indi- 
gent talent; and at the tables of common 
friends, and in the coffee-houses to which 
the London men of this period constantly 
resorted, the new friends must have met 
almost daily. No rivalry arose between 
them —a circumstance honourable to 
both. The gifts of wit and humour, 
which were common to them, rendered 
their society a constant treat to one ano- 
ther; and from this power of mutually 
delighting there arose a mutual good- 
will which matured into sincere friend- 
ship.” 

The fruits of “ Blenheim” soon 
ripened. In the early part of 1706, 
Addison was appointed under-secre- 
tary of state to Sir Charles Hedges, 
in whose successor, the Earl of 
Sunderland, he found at once a 
friend aud a patron. He received 
also a very pleasurable distinction 
in being invited by Lord Halifax, 
then basking in court favour, to ac- 
company him to Hanover upon a 
special mission from his own court. 
Miss Aikin inserts in this portion of 
her memoir a series of letters, partly 
official, partly private, and written 
by Addison to his friend Stepney, 
while holding the office of under- 
secretary of state. She considers 
them interesting, not only as speci- 
mens of the business style of the 
writer, but as containing afew touches 
of his characteristic humour. They 
are transcribed from the originals in 
the British Museum, and are not 
destitute of a certain historical value ; 
but, with the single and doubtful 
exception of an allusion to a Scottish 
anecdote, we have failed to discover 
any of those gleams of humour to 
which Miss Aikin alludes. We pass 
on rapidly to one of the most in- 
teresting passages in the life of Addi- 
son, and one upon which no new 
light appears to have been thrown 
even by the diligent researches of 
the present authoress. We refer to 
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the origin of his connexion with the 
Samily of the last Earl of Warwick :— 


** That it was in the capacity of tutor 
to this young nobleman,” says Miss 
Aikin, “ that he first attracted the 
notice of the dowager-countess, his mo. 
ther, is affirmed by Johnson, has been 
often repeated since, and was certainly 
the contemporary report. Thyer seems 
to have conceived that he was bis travel- 
ling tutor, and in Italy with him, which 
is chronologically impossible, Addison 
was assuredly in Italy but once, and 
Warwick was then in his cradle. So 
diligent an inquirer as the late Dr. Drake 
declares himself unable to discover any 
evidence whatever of the fact of his 
tutorship. Two letters addressed by 
Addison to this youth have, however, 
been produced as affording proof of this 
relation between the parties. 


“« My dear Lord,—I have employed the 
whole neighbourhood in looking alter 
birds’ nests, and not altogether without 
success. My man found one last night, 
but it proved a hen's, with fifteen eggs 
in it, covered with an old broody duck, 
which may satisfy your lordship’s cu- 
riosity a little, though I am afraid the 
eggs will be of little use to us. This 
morning 1 have news brought me ofa 
nest which has abundance of little eggs, 
streaked with red and blue veins, that, 
by the description they give me, must 
make a very beautiful figure on a string. 
My neighbours are very much divided 
in their opinions upon them; some say 
they are a sky-lark’s; others will have 
them to be a canary-bird’s; but I am 
much mistaken in the turn and colour of 
the eggs if they are not full of tomtits. 
If your lordship does not make haste, I 
am afraid they will be birds before you 
see them. Since I am so near your 
lordship, methinks, after having passed 
the day among more severe duties, you 
may often take a trip hither, and relax 
yourself with the little curiosities of 
nature. I assure you, no less a man 
than Cicero commends the two great 
friends of his age, Scipio and Lzlius, for 
entertaining themselves at their country 
houses, which stood on the sea-shore, 
with picking up cockle-shells and look- 
ing after birds’ nests. For which reason 
I shall conclude this learned letter with 
a saying of the same author, in his trea- 
tise on friendship,—*‘ Absint autem tris- 
titia, et in omni re severitas: habent illa 
quidem gravitatem ; sed amicitia debet 
esse lenior et remissior, et ad omnem 
Suavitatem facilitatemque morum_pro- 
clivior.” If your lordship understands 
the elegance and sweetness of these 
words, you may assure yourself you are 
no ordinary Latinist; but if they have 
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force enough to bring you to Sandy End, 
I shall be very well pleased. 
“Tam, &c.” 


And again, a second letter :— 


** My dearest lord,—I can’t forbear 
being troublesome to your lordship whilst 
I am in your neighbourhood. The bu- 
siness of this is to invite you to a concert 
of music, which I have found out in a 
neighbouring wood. It begins precisely 
at six in the evening, and consists of a 
blackbird, a thrush, a robin-redbreast, 
and a bullfinch, There is a lark that by 
way of overture sings and mounts till she 
is almost out of hearing, and afterwards, 
falling down leisurely, drops to the 
ground as soon as she has ended her 
song. The whole is concluded by a 
nightingale, that has a much better voice 
than Mrs. ‘lofts, and something of the 
Italian manner in her divisions. If your 
lordship will honour me with your com- 
pany, I will promise to entertain you 
with much better music, and more avree- 
able scenes, than ever you met with at 
the Opera; and will conclude with a 
charming description ofa nightingale out 
of our friend Virgil :— 

* Qualis populea m@rens Philomela sub 
umbra 

Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus ara- 
tor, 

Observans nido implumes, detraxit; at 
illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens, miserabile 
carmen 

Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus 
implet.’ 


«*On a careful inspection, these letters,” 
is the remark of Miss Aikin, “ will be 
fuund to leave the situation of the writer 
with regard to the young earl in much 
obscurity. That he was not his lordship’s 
domestic tutor is plain, from the invita- 
tion he gives him to his own house at 
Sandy End; and that he had as yet, at 
least, no superintendence of his studies 
is plain, from his professed ignorauce of 
what progress his young friend had made 
in the Latin language. The fact, also, 
of his filling at this period such an office 
as that of under-secretary of state might 
be thought conclusive against his being 
at the same time in the subaltern em. 
ployment of a tutor to a child of ten 
years of age. Our total ignorance of 
any previous connexion between Addison 
and the Warwick family which could 
have led him to take a spontaneous share 
in the instruction; the evidence of his 
being afterwards engaged in a similar 
task elsewhere, and the proof which will 
hereafier appear of the part taken by him 
at a later period in arranging for War- 
wick’s removal to college; are still 
stronger evidence on the affirmative side. 
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Thus we seem reduced to the conclusion 
that the mediocrity of his official emolu- 
ments, and still more, perhaps, bis inter. 
nal apprehension of losing them, per- 
suaded the under-secretary to submit to 
such sacrifice of his official dignity as 
might be involved in accepting, as a kind 
of family friend, the general direction or 
superintendence only of the education of 
a nobleman.” 


We wonder that it has never oc- 
curred to Miss Aikin or any one else 
to ask, Why might not Addison's 
attachment to the Countess of War- 
wick have induced him to take this 
interest in the education of her son? 
Surely such cases are sufticiently 
common. 

The year 1709 was an important 
period in the life of Addison. For- 
saking the barren and glaring road 
of political employment, we discover 
him winding away in the green and 
flowery by-paths of fancy and taste. 
It was in the early part of this year 
that the Tattler appeared, under the 
direction of his friend Steele. Addison 
became a contributor, and the first 
stone of his noblest reputation was 
laid. The progress of public events 
at this season is traced by Miss Aikin 
with much ingenuity and clearness. 
A change passed over the dreams of 
court favour ; but Addison remained 
faithful to his friends in their de- 
feat. Unlike Swift, he had not a 
political doctrine ready for each 
periodical change of weather; and, 
instead of subsiding into the lan- 
gour of indifference, we find his 
political attachment kindling into 
energy and exertion; and he de- 
fended his friends, in a paper entitled 
the Whig Examiner, against the 
audacious invectives and calumnies of 
the Examiner, then under the gui- 
dance of Prior, and soon to be raised 
to a higher reputation for scurrility 
and genius by the intrepid vulgarity 
and the noxious brilliancy of Swift. 
The conclusion of Addison’s labours 
and the commencement of Swift’s 
were almost coeval. ‘“ Addison's 
last Whig Examiner appeared on 
October 8, 1710; Swift's first paper 
in the Examiner in the second of the 
following month.” 

It isvery pleasing to catch glimpses 
of Addison in that ever-shifting pa- 
norama of politics, and slander, and 
naturalness, and falsehood, which 
Swift called his Journal. Miss Aikin 
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has brought together several inter- 
esting passages :— 


**October 12, 1710. Dined to-day 
with Dr. Garth and Mr. Addison, at the 
Devil Tavern, by Temple Bar, and 
Garth treated. Mr. Addison's election 
was passed easy, and undisputed; and I 
believe if he bad a mind to be chosen 
king, he would hardly be refused. —19th. 
1 am come home from dining in the city 
with Mr. Addison, at a merchant’s.— 
20. I spent the evening with Wortley 
Montagu and Mr. Addison over a bottle 
of Irish wine.—22. | was this morning 
with Mr. Lewis, under-secretary to Lord 
Dartmouth. Contriving to keep Steele 
in his office of stamped paper, he has lost 
his place of gazetteer, 3001. a-year, for 
writing against Mr. Harley. But I had 
a hint given me that I might save him 
the other employment; and leave was 
given me to clear matters with Steele. 
Well, I dined with Sir Matthew Dudley, 
and in the evening went to sit with Mr. 
Addison, and offer the matter at distance 
to him as the discreeter person; but I 
found that party had so possessed him, 
that he talked as if he suspected me, and 
would not fall in with any thing I said ; 
so I stopped short in my overture, and 
we parted very drily ; and I shall say 
nothing to Steele, and let them do as 
they will. Is not this vexation? I en- 
deavoured to act in the most exact 
points of honour and conscience, and my 
nearest friends will not understand so. 
—25. I dined to-day with Mr. Addison 
and Steele, and a sister of Mr. Addison’s, 
who is married to one Mr. Sartre, a 
French prebendary, of Westminster, who 
has a delicious house and garden ; yet | 
thought it was a sort of monastic life 
in those cloisters. Addison’s sister is a 
sort of wit,—very like himself. I am 
not fond of her.—28, Garth and Addison 
and I dined to-day at a hedge tavern; 
then I went to Mr. Harley.—29, Mr. 
Addison and 1 dined to-day with Lord 
Mountjoy.—31. 1 dined with Mr. Addi- 
son and Dick Stuart, Lord Mountjoy’s 
brother; a treat of Addison's. They 
were half fuddled, but not 1; for 1 mixed 
water with my wine, and left them to- 
gether between nine and ten.— Nov. 16. 
I dined in the city to-day with Mr. 
Manley, who invited Mr. Addison and 
me, and some other friends, to his lodg- 
ing, and entertained us very handsomely. 
Ireturned with Mr. Addison, and loi- 
tered till nine in the coffee-house, where 
Iam hardly known, by going so seldom, 
Mr. Addison and I meet a little seldomer 
than formerly, although we are still at 
bottom as good friends as ever; but we 
differ a little about party.” 


We are arrived at the publication 
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of the Spectator,—a work which was 
not only to diffuse the name of Ad- 
dison over the civilised world, but 
was also to replenish his exhausted 
treasury. It accomplished both ends. 
Before the close of a year, he found 
himself possessed of the means to pur- 
chase the house and lands of Bilton, 
near Rugby, for the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds. Some assistance, in- 
deed, he derived from his brother 
Gulston ; but to his own literary ex- 
ertions he was undoubtedly indebted 
for a large portion of the purchase- 
money. He was on the road to tri- 
umph, and as the shout died along 
his path it was immediately renewed. 
His tragedy of Cato was performed in 
the spring of 1713: it had under- 
gone a longer probation than Latin 
criticism recommended. Colley Cib- 
ber had read the first four acts so 
early as 1703, and was now manager 
of the theatre where it was repre- 
sented. Addison presented to the 
theatre the profits of the tragedy, 
—a slight but convincing testimony 
of his increased prosperity. Among 
the eulogistic verses which intro- 
duced Cato in a printed form to pub- 
lic admiration, Dr. Johnson especially 
recommends some lines by one Jef- 
JSreys. Miss Aikin, in answering the 
question, Who was this author? has 
fallen into a double error, and so 
rendered her information of no value. 
She informs us that he was “ George 
Jeffreys, son of a Northamptonshire 
gentleman, and nephew of James, 
Earl of Chandos, who was in 1701 a 
fellow of Christchurch, Cambridge.” 
Now, there is no Christchurch at 
Cambridge ; and at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, there are no fellows. Was Mr. 
Jeffreys a fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, or a student of Christ- 
church, Oxford? Was he either ? 
Addison's quarrel with Pope is a 
chapter in his history to which a bi- 
ographer would naturally be anxious 
to direct particular attention. We 
accordingly turned with no inconsi- 
derable expectations to Miss Aikin’s 
developement of this celebrated dis- 
sension. Addison's acquaintance with 
Pope took its rise from a notice of the 
Essay on Criticism in the 253d num- 
ber of the Spectator. Pope was in 
the country when the panegyric ap- 
peared ; but he lost no time in ex- 
pressing his gratitude to Steele, with 
whom he was already acquainted ; 
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and Steele, in disclaiming any title 
to his thanks, promised to introduce 
him to the author of the paper. This 
introduction drew from Pope a letter 
to Addison, in which, among several 
specimens of literary courtliness, he 
observes, very happily, that he should 
be happy to be corrected; believing 
that it is with the errors of the 
mind as with the weeds of a field, 
which, if they are consumed upon 
the place, enrich and improve it more 
than if none had ever grown there. 
The young poet concluded his letter 


with the most ardent protestations of 


affection and gratitude. This was an 
auspicious dawn of friendship ; but a 
little cloud, within a few months, 
cast a passing shade over it. Addi- 
son, in the 523d number of the 
Spectator, while commending the 
abandonment of the Pagan mytho- 
logy by Tickell and Philips, inflicted, 
unconsciously, as we May suppose, a 
wound upon the sensitive self-opinion 
of Pope, who had recently endea- 
voured to revive by the fire of his 
genius the decaying frames of fauns 
and satyrs. But the wound, if wound 
it were, quickly healed over; and 
Pope continued to solicit the approv- 


ing eye of Addison, by whose advice 
the Temple of Fame was completed 


and published. It happened, how- 
ever, unfortunately, when Pope dis- 
played to him the beautiful ma- 
chinery by which he proposed to ani- 
mate his Rape of the Lock, that 
his fastidious friend advised him to 
retain the poem in its original and 
simple form. It was, he said, a pity 
to meddle with so charming a thing. 
The opinion of Addison was cer- 
tainly unfortunate,— the applauding 
hands of succeeding admirers have 
reversed his judgment, as Pope’s cau- 
tion not to venture Cato upon the 
stage was drowned by the acclama- 
tions of an untiring enthusiasm. 

But Pope had opportunities of es- 
timating the representative capabi- 
lities of the tragedy, which Addison 
did not possess, in recommending the 
abstraction of the machinery ‘from 
the poem. Addison intrusted to his 
friend the manuscript of Cato ; but it 
does not appear that Addison pos- 
sessed any clearer conception of the 
exquisite faéry agency invented by 
Pope than the conversation of the 
poet himself had communicated. We 
might also doubt whether, even to 
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the poet’s eye, that beautiful pageant 
of fancy had yet wound out in all its 
harmony of colour and richness of 
costume. 

A darker hour of difficulty was at 
hand, and their friendship was to be 
shaken by a ruder blast. In 1713, 
Pope issued proposals for a transla- 
tion of the Zliad; he seems to have 
commenced his undertaking with an 
erroneous opinion of the sentiments 
of Addison towards the task, of 
which, according to Pope, he was the 
first instigator. ‘Che published letters 
of Addison, while they breathe the 
friendliest spirit of interest in the un- 
dertaking, certainly indicate no feel- 
ing so earnest as that to which Pope 
refers. Human friendships are so 
many chains made up of slight cir- 
cumstances; the faintest jar or con- 
cussion separates a link, and inter- 
rupts, if it does not break asunder, the 
harmony of the chain. One of these 
slight circumstances may be found ina 
series of papers contributed by Tickell 
to the Guardian (a periodical work 
which the restless enterprise of Steele 
had recently started) upon pastoral 
poetry. In these papers the name of 
Pope is omitted. The former wound, 
which Addison had inadvertently in- 
flicted upon his pride, was now re- 
opened by a wound of a still severer 
description ; and of all wounds those 
which have once been partially heal- 
ed, when they break out afresh, are 
the most irritating and painful. The 
indignation of Pope did not burn 
with less fury because it was sup- 
pressed ; he sent to the Guardian a 
criticism in the subtlest tone of irony, 
upon his own pastorals contrasted 
with those of Philips; who imme- 
diately became an enemy, bristling 
all over with the weapons of an in- 
sulted self-love. To Addison, who 
had immediately perceived the ex- 
quisite satire of Pope, Philips ad- 
dressed himself for consolation and 
revenge; and indications are not 
wanting in the correspondence of 
Pope to shew that the poison was 
gradually working. Addison, how- 
ever, seems long to have retained a 
feeling of rege ard towards Pope ; and, 
from a letter of the painter Jervas, 
we find that he continued to profess 
his anxiety to promote not only the 

tical but the personal interest of 
nis friend ; while in the mind of 
Pope still rankled a remembrance of 
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the scandalous meanness of that pro- 
ceeding, to adopt his own expression 
to Jervas, which was used by Phi- 
lips to make a man he so highly 
valued suspect his dispositions to- 
wards him. ‘To Addison himself he 
wrote in a more conciliatory spirit ; 
and, to shew his belief in his sincerity, 
he requested him to look over the 
two first books of his translation of 
Homer, then in the hands of Lord 
Halifax, and to point out those 
“ strokes of ill-nature” of the intro- 
duction of which into his “ Essay on 
Criticism” Addison had originally 
complained. We do not possess 
Addison’s acknowledgment of this 
request; but it proved to be a singu- 
larly unfortunate one, so far as re- 
garded the translation of Homer. 
Happening to meet Addison one day 
at Button’s, Pope, at his request, ad- 
journed with him to dine at a tavern ; 
when, after dinner was ended, Ad- 
dison said that he had been desirous 
for some time of talking with him; 
that his friend Tickell had formerly, 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first 
book of the Jliad; that he now de- 
signed to print it, and had desired 
him to look it over, concluding the 
conversation with a wish that Pope 
would relinquish his request to him 
to examine his translation ; “ because, 
if he did, it would have the air of 
double dealing.” 

This frankness of Addison was re- 
ceived by Pope, according to his own 
account of the conversation as pre- 
served by Spence, in a similar spirit 
of cordiality : instead of the first book 
of the Iliad, the second was submitted 
to the judgment of Addison, by 
whom it was returned with many 
flattering expressions of admiration. 
The cloud that had begun to darken 
over their path now dispersed—soon, 
however, to return with thicker 
gloom. Their interview at the house 
of the painter Jervas, and Pope's 
verses on “ Addison’s Dialogues on 
Medals,” were the only gleams of 
this watery sunshine. ‘he publica- 
tion of Tickell’s version, accompa- 
nied with an intimation of an entire 
translation of the Odyssey—in an ad- 
vanced stage towards completion— 
rekindled all the slumbering rivalry 
of Pope, and a remark of Addison, 
that Tickell’s version had more of the 
Greeh, fanned the fire into a blaze. 
But it was not against Tickell, but 
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Addison, as the leader of the court- 
faction at Button’s, that the flame 
was turned. 


** We have, it seems,” exclaimed Pope, 
in the bitterness and malignity of his 
heart, “‘ we have, it seems, a great Turk 
in poetry, who can never bear a brother 
on the throne; and has his mutes, too, 
a set of nodders, winkers, and whisperers, 
whuse business is to strangle all other 
offsprings of wit in their birth.” 


Our readers will of course perceive 
in this passage the original of some 
of the most famous verses in Pope’s 
famous portrait of Atticus. Now, for 
the virulence and animosity which 
inspired that attack, we gather that 
Pope assigned two causes—one positive 
and one hypothetical. The positive 
being a confidential assurance of 
Lord Warwick, that it was in vain 
for him to endeavour to be well with 
Mr. Addison, whose jealous temper 
rendered any settled friendship im- 
possible, and who had even encou- 
raged Gildon to calumniate Pope 
and his relatives in print, and had 
rewarded him for his libels with ten 
guineas, the hypothetical cause be- 
ing founded on an observation of 
Young, who said that there must be 
some mistake in supposing Tickell 
to have translated the first book of 
the Iliad at Oxford, because they 
were “so intimate that they shewed 
each other the smallest things that 
they wrote, and that Tickell could 
not have been engaged in so long a 
work without his having heard a sin- 
gle word of the business.” Now, to 
take the hypothetical cause first. That 
Young was unacquainted with 
Tickell’s version before its publica- 
tion is sufficiently manifest from a 
letter addressed by him to the author, 
and now printed in these volumes ; 
but it remains to be proved that the 
intimacy between Young and Tickell 
at Oxford was of so magnetic a cha- 
racter, that the minutest incident in 
the day of one friend must have been 
inevitably attracted out of its seclu- 
sion—so to speak—by the approach- 
ing figure of the other. That the 
translatiow was really the produc- 
tion of Tickell, the papers pre- 
served in his family prove al- 
most with the certainty of a de- 
monstration. If external evidence 
identifies the work with Tickell, in- 
ternal evidence shews that it could 
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not be Addison’s. The versification 
is altogether different, and displays 
that facility of rhyme which Addi- 
son is reported to have wanted. 
With respect to the positive cause, 
the remarks of Miss Aikin are so in- 
enious, so succinct, and so convinc- 
ing, that we are happy to transfer 
them to our pages. 


“The charge of hiring Gildon—for it 
amounts to this—to cast reproaches on 
Pope and his parents, is one so repugnant 
to every thing we know, or can ima- 
gine, of the worthy character, and both 
prudent and mild disposition of Addison, 
that it could only be credited on the 
strongest and most conclusive evidence ; 
and of what nature is that offered to us 2? 
Supposing that Pope, speaking on a topic 
on which he was angry and prejudiced to 
excess, gave a perfectly exact account of 
conversation which had passed long years 
before, and supposing that his obse- 
quious admirer, Spence, altered or added 
nothing in relating the story, Lord War- 
wick, not yet Addison’s son-in-law, or 
domesticated with him, a youth of but 
seventeen,— by no means the age of accu- 
racy or judgment,—after an untavourable 
remark on the temper of Addison, affirms 
that he had encouraged Gildon to 
publish these scandals, and bad given 
him ten guineas after the publication. 
Who does not perceive that, even had the 
fact been so, all that a man of caution 
and experience could possibly have per- 
mitted this boy to know must have been 
the simple facts that he had encouraged 
Gildon to write a Life of Wycherley, and 
had made him a present afterwards ? 
What shadow of proof have we that 
Gildon was directed to go out of his sub- 
ject to bring in these scandals, or even 
that Addison was aware that he had done 
so when he,gave himthe money ? Suppos- 
ing, however, that he wwsaware of it, what 
would have been thought of a patron of 
letters, a minister of state, of any genile- 
man, who should have withheld from an 
author in very necessitous circumstances 
an expected gratuity, on the ground of 
his hook containing some abuse of an- 
other man of letters? It is also certain 
that if Atticus were written, as there is 
every reason to believe, on the appear- 
ance of Tickell’s translation, in the mid- 
dle of the year 1715, it could not have 
been provoked by Addison's supposed 
hiring of Gildon to write the life of 
Wycherley, from the conclusive reason 
that Wycherley did not die till the De- 
cember of that year. Nor is there the 
most distant intimation of such a heinous 
charge in those venomous lines, which 
certainly centained all that the writer 
then knew, or imagined, or suspected, 
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against their subject. Yet Pope has 
taken care to stigmatise Gildon’s as a 
‘venal quill’ in one of his later 
satires.” 

An allusion to Addison's appoint- 
ment to the situation of Secretary to 
the Lord Justices (during the period 
that intervened between the death 
of Anne and the arrival of George 
the First) enables Miss Aikin to 
vindicate her author from a very 
different calumny, but one which has 
long obtained an unquestioned cur- 
rency. The calumny is this, that, 
the duties of his office requiring him 
to communicate the death of the 
queen to the court of Hanover, he 
was so overpowered by the magni- 
tude of the occurrence as to be unable 
to compose the letter; and that, in 
this unexpected difficulty, a clerk in 
the office was engaged to supply his 
deficiency, and who, writing the let- 
ter “in the common official forms, 
thence took occasion to boast that he 
had performed what was too hard 
for Addison.” This story Miss 
Aikin very properly rejects. She 
thinks that the experience which 
Addison had acquired as under- 
secretary of state, and principal se- 
cretary for Ireland, must have suffi- 


’ ciently familiarised him with habits 


and letters of business. His mind, 
moreover, was so peculiarly sensitive 
to the faintest breath of irony and 
satire that he would have imme- 
diately perceived the necessity of 
making such a communication in the 
simplest possible manner. The Earl 
of Dorset was appointed by the 
council to convey the intelligence of 
his accession to the new sovereign, 
and there is ingenuity in the sug- 
gestion, that “a clerk was directed 
to prepare, in the common form, a 
credential letter to be delivered by 
his lordship; not because the secre- 
tary was incapable of performing 
such a task, but because affuirs of a 
far more delicate and confidential na- 
ture required his attention.” Per- 
haps, after all, there may be a tinc- 
ture of truth in the original story. 
In all public offices there are certain 
forms which must be observed, and 
which no intellectual intuition can 
acquire. Addison had never been 
summoned before to communicate to 
one sovereign the decease of another ; 
and it is certainly very natural to 
suppose that he might have re- 
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quested one of the clerks, who had 
access to precedents, to furnish him 


/with the formulary adopted upon 


such occasions. The politest cavalier 
of the court of Madrid might find it 
necessary to solicit one or two hints 
previous to his first appearance at 
the court of St. James's. We pass 
over Addison’s appointment of chief 
secretary to Lord Sunderland, whom 
the king chose to replace the Duke 
of Shrewsbury in the government of 
Ireland. ‘The appointment was ren- 
dered comparatively of small value 
by the continued absence of the new 
lord-lieutenant from Ireland. Ad- 
dison, however, visited that country ; 
and it is related that, before his de- 
parture from England, Lord Sunder- 
land endeavoured to exact from him 
a promise that he would not see the 
Dean of St. Patrick. With this de- 
sire Addison refused to comply ; and 
Miss Aikin thinks there is reason to 
believe that these two eminent per- 
sons, so different in their capacities 
and their dispositions, had some 
social meetings during the period of 
Addison’s residence as secretary. One 
slight but characteristic anecdote is 
related of him by Swift, who said 
that Addison made it a rule never to 
remit the regular fees of his office in 
favour of his friends. The reason 
he assigned was founded upon the 
strictest principles of calculation and 
arithmetic. “ My dues are perhaps 
two guineas, and I may have thirty 
friends; thus I shall lose sixty gui- 
neas, and each of them will save no 
more than two.” Lord Sunderland's 
resignation of the vice-royalty after 
retaining it only ten months, and 
Addison's necessary retirement from 
the secretaryship, left him at liberty 
to enter or construct a new path of 
industry or pleasure. The rebellion 
of 1715 gave the direction to his pen. 
Jacobinism had been vanquished by 
the sword; it was the wish of the 
government to shew that it might 
also be overcome by argument and 
reason. This desire originated the 
Freeholder, a work, in the opinion of 
Miss Aikin, in some respects the 
most considerable of its author, and 
bearing throughout the inimitable 
stamp of his manner. Of a book 
now so little read, the reader may 
be glad to receive the temperate cri- 
ticism of Miss Aikin :— 
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“ The different topics,” she says, 
‘* conducive to the writer's purpose, are 
handled in lucid order, and with great 
cogency for the most part of argumenta- 
tion: they prove how well the author 
knew and appreciated the benefits of the 
free constitution of which be had been all 
his life a faithful defender ; but he had 
other and perhaps more powerful weapons 
at command than those of pure reason. 
His wit and humour, and the unrivalled 
felicity of his similes and illustrations, 
appear nowhere to more advantage than 
in the lighter papers with which he has 
varied, his Freeholders ; and although here 
employed on the most captious subjects, 
such 1s the mastery of his skill that the 
edged tools scarcely drew blood. Even his 
Tory fox-hunter, that triumph of satirical 
delineation, is saved by his ultimate con- 
version to wiser and juster opinions 
from the unmitigated contempt and aver- 
sion with which we should otherwise 
regard him. The exquisitely ludicrous 
Memoirs of a Preston Rebel might be 
forgiven even by one of themselves, 
when all was over, in consideration of 
the superiority of cowardice which it 
justly ascribes to the loyal train-bands 
of Cumberland; and if the Annals of 
the Pretender gave offence to his parti- 
sans, it must have been more from the 
aptoess than the severity of that ad- 
mirable burlesque. ‘The highly wrought 
allegory of the Temple of Rebellion 
covers serious truths, which might be 
applied with benefit by all who had ap- 
proached its perilous precincts,” 


It was probably in consideration 
of his political services that Addison 
received the lucrative appointment of 
one of the Commissioners for Trade 
and Colonies; but the most interest- 
ing circumstance in his life, at this 
period, was his marriage, on the 2d 
of August, 1716, to the Dowager 
Countess of Warwick. The history 
of this alliance will probably never 
be clearly understood; but, if we 
cannot produce all that is true con- 
cerning it, we are at least enabled to 
shew that much which has already 
been related is false. It is not sur- 
prising to find Tonson imitating the 
incomparable phraseology of the 
Ducal Squeers, already mentioned, 
and attributing to Addison a design 
of obtaining the countess from the 
moment he was “ recommended into 
the family ;” but we do feel mortified 
when a man like Johnson substitutes 
supposition for fact, and discovers in 
the behaviour of Sir Roger towards 
his disdainful widow a reflection of 
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the conduct of the author himself. 
Tonson’s insinuation is unconsciously 
refuted by Addison’s own correspon- 
dence. In 1708 we find him writing 
to the young Lord Warwick ; and 
three years after, in enumerating to 
Mr. Wortley the calamities which 
had overtaken him, he says, “I have 
within this twelvemonth lost a place 
of 2000/. per annum, an estate in the 
Indies of 14,000/., and, what is worse 
than all the rest, my mistress ;” and 
why Addison should have looked 
with such a reverent and retreating 
humility towards Lady Warwick, 
it seems by no means easy to com- 
prehend. He was not altogether a 
man without mark. He had filled 
distinguished offices in the govern- 
ment, and was conspicuously pointed 
out for higher duties still; he was a 
member of the British senate, he was 
celebrated for his intellectual powers 
and his literary attainments, his re- 
putation was unblemished ; into what 
society would Addison not have been 
welcomed? what gate of exclusive- 
ness would not his name have opened ? 
If it be said that the Countess of 
Warwick possessed great wealth, and 
that Addison sought her for the sake 
of her dowry, Miss Aikin has sup- 
plied us from the MSS. in the British 
Museum with a satisfactory answer : 
“ Tell Lady Henrietta,” wrote Dr. 
Cheyne, to Lord Harley, at Wim- 
pole, “that Lady Warwick’s mar- 
riage with Mr. Addison was upon 
terms, he settling (or giving) 40001. 
in lieu of an estate, which she gave 
up for his sake.” “ But,” says John- 
son, “ it is certain that Addison has 
left behind him no encouragement 
for ambitious love.” How is it cer- 
tain? where are the proofs? Does 
Addison reveal, in any paper or 
writing which has descended to us, 
the misery which he endured? But 
his contemporaries affirmed the fact. 
Did they? so, then, the story of 
Addison’s matrimonial infelicity rests 
upon that most dangerous of all 
foundations, uncontradicted report. 
Now we agree with Miss Aikin, that 
it must be shewn that this report, so 
decisively advanced, ever came to 
the knowledge of the parties con- 
cerned ; and, when that has been 
shewn, we are entitled to ask for 
further evidence as to the cause of 
their silence. They might have 
passed the report over from a sense 
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of its veracity ; or they might have 
despised it from a sense of its ma- 
lignity and its falsehood. Is every 
uncontradicted report to be converted 
intoawitness? ‘The late Dr. Southey 
formed an early resolution, which he 
kept, never to expose the injustice or 
the untruth of any critical report 
respecting his own productions ; are 
these critical reports now to be re- 
ceived as authentic illustrations of 
his genius? Addison's marriage was 
dissolved by death, after the brief 
period of three years. Now, though 
we have no means of shewing in 
what manner that season was spent, 
we can, fortunately, throw some 
light upon its close; though we are 
unable to prove that Addison enter- 
tained feelings of love and esteem 
towards his wife during his life, we 
are able to shew that he loved and 
esteemed her in the closing days of 
his existence. In his will, dated only 
one month before his death, he be- 
queaths to her his entire property, 
real and personal, charged only with 
a legacy of 500/. to his sister, Mrs. 
Combs, and an annuity of 50/. to 
his father’s widow ; and he adds this 
most affecting and emphatic testi- 
mony of his respect and regard :— 
“ And I do make and ordain my said 
dear wife executrix of this my last 
will, and I do appoint her to be 
guardian of my dear child, Charlotte 
Addison, until she shall attain her 
age of one-and-twenty, being well 
assured that she will take due care 
of her education and maintenance, 
and provide for her in case she live 
to be married.” Thus is Addison 
called, as it were, from the very 
shadows and silence of the grave to 
speak to the character of his wife. 
We hope to hear no more of domes- 
tic annoyances that embittered the 
life of a good and a gifted man, or 
drove him to seek in a tavern those 
consolations and enjoyments which it 
was impossible for him to obtain at 
home. 

We have said that Addison was 
placed with in view of the highest 
political offices in the state; the dis- 
appointment and death of Lord 
Halifax postponed his attainment of 
the prize. But when, in 1717, Lord 
Sunderland succeeded Lord Towns- 
hend in the direction of public affairs, 
he made Addison his colleague. It 
was an elevation not favourable to 
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the developement or the exhibition of 
the peculiar qualities of his mind. 
As secretary of state, he was called 
upon not only to explain but to 
defend the measures of government, 
and Addison did not possess the art 
of public speaking ; he had, also, to 
“ get through” a large quantity of 
business, requiring immediate de- 
cision and despatch. With these 
qualities it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that his habits of life had not 
largely endowed him. It has often 
been remarked, as a sort of curiosity 
of literature, that men of the richest 
acquirements, or the most brilliant 
capacities, should be so ineffective in 
their public addresses,—tbat the man 
of beautiful images and. ingenious 
argument upon puper should become 
the man of ¢rite thoughts and incon- 
clusive logic upon a floor; and that, 
in short, the transformation of an 
author into an orator should be 
generally marked by the loss of his 
energy and manly strength. But we 
think that the difficulty admits of 
very easy solution ; in proportion to 
the delicacy of the taste is the deli- 
cacy of selection. The man of no 
articular refinement speaks fluent- 
y because he speaks fearlessly ; 
whereas the man of elegant and 
cultivated mind, familiar with the 
retiring graces of composition, is 
always lingering in the hope that 
some purer phrase or. idiom will 
present itself. It was Swift who said 
that people always come fastest out of 
a church moderately filled ; and the 
same writer added the characteristic 
illustration, that the less there is in 
a bottle the sooner it is emptied. 
Fluency may be a proof of self-comr 
mand, but it is certainly not a proof 
of cultivation or genius. 

Intimations of Addison’s declining 
health frequently occur. We find 
Mr. Temple Stanyan writing a letter 
in his name; and in the autumn of 
1717 we see Addison informing his 
old friend and correspondent, Mr. 
Wortley Montagu, that he had been 
confined to his chamber for some time 
by a dangerous fit of sickness, and he 
subsequently wrote in similar terms 
to Swift. His recovery from this 
attack was commemorated in some 
Latin verses by that usher of West- 
minster school, who, in the poetry of 
his most celebrated pupil, has de- 
scended to posterity as Vinny Bourne. 
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The complaint seems to have been 
asthma. It suited Dr. Johnson's hy- 
pothesis to represent the retirement 
of Addison from public life as “a 
result of real incompetency, glossed 
over by his friends with the plea of 
ill health;” but we coincide with 
Miss Aikin,— 

** Addison may or may not have proved 
himself sufficient in a post which he ap- 
pears to have accepted with strong re- 
luctance and genuine misgivings, he may 
have found himself unequal to support its 
labours, he may have shrunk from its 
responsibilities ; but that the state of his 
health was sufficient, without the con- 
currence of any other causes, to render 
his resignation indispensable is abund- 
antly obvious.” 

But he resigned his office in a 
manner that ensured pecuniary tran- 
quillity for the remainder of his life, 
he received a pension of 1500/. The 
future might now be thought to have 
smiled before him; he thought so 
himself. He told his friend, the 
Dean of St. Patrick, that he had no 
longer any apology for not answer- 
ing letters, being entirely free both 
of his office and his asthma; and no 
longer interrupted, as formerly, “ by 
some impertinence or other,” the 
moment he took up his pen. Nor is 
it unpleasing to remark the invita- 
tion which he gives to the dean to visit 
Holland House, accompanied as it is 
with the important assurance that he 
was highly esteemed by Lady War- 
wick. This was written in March 
1718. In the October of the same 
year we find him still indulging the 
hope of seeing Swift in England, 
and expressing a wish that he might 
be able to take Bilton, Addison’s 
country-seat, in his way to London. 
His mind seemed to turn with a 
clinging fondness to the pleasures of 
literature, overshadowed as they had 
been by the toils and anxieties of 
worldly business and worldly cares. 
His first love came back upon his 
heart in all its freshness and bloom ; 
and it is peculiarly pleasing to find 
him, who may be truly said to have 
introduced Milton to the English 
public, secking out the illustrious 
poet's daughter, then living in re- 
tirement and poverty, relieving her 
immediate necessities, and promising 
to obtain an annual provision for 
her wants. Nor is it unpleasing to 
remember that he took great interest 
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in the conversation of the elegant 
Smalridge, whom he pronounced to 
Swift to be the most candid and 
agreeable of bishops. Doubtless 
many visions of poctical beauty rose 
before his inward eye, now soothed by 
the bliss and the peace of solitude. 
But the visions faded as they rose. 
“Tf he had found time,” says ‘Tickell, 
“for the writing of another tragedy, 
the death of Socrates would have 
been the story.” Of this tragedy, 
however, he does not appear to have 
composed a line. 

We wish that any reasonable evi- 
dence had been adduced to confirm 
the assertion that Addison had long 
determined to dedicate his poetry 
wholly for the future to religious 
subjects. Miss Aikin notices that all 
his psalms and hymns appeared in 
the Spectator. It is painful to record 
that the ears which ought to have 
been open only to the notes of the 
Charmer, which had charmed his 
earlier and golden days so wisely, 
were to listen to the dissonant clang- 
our and tumult of political warfare, 
even in the declining sunset of intel- 
lect and life. The last days of Ad- 
dison were spent in the composition 
of political pieces, of which ‘Tickell 
is perfectly silent, but which Miss 
Aikin, with her accustomed industry 
and clearness, has brought to light. 
The circumstances that led Addison 
again into the battle of party were 
briefly these. It is known that the 
queen, impelled by Harley, had over- 
ge the Whig majority in the 

louse of Lords, and driven them 
from the administration by the simul- 
taneous creation of twelve peers. 
Their desire to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a heavy blow and dis- 
couragement occasioned the intro- 
duction of a Peerage-bill, limiting 
the number of members of the upper 
house, and restraining the royal pre- 
rogative of creation. The bill was 
met with the most determined oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, es- 
vecially from Walpole, whose arm 
ad acquired prodigious prowess in 
all the combats of partisanship. The 
proposers of the bill quailed before 
the storm, and postponed its con- 
sideration until the ensuing session. 
“Tn the interval, there raged between 
these unnatural combatants a perfect 
civil war of pamphlets.” Steele, 
whose appearance might be predicted 
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with certainty whenever the poli- 
tical horizon was dark and stormy, 
immediately adopted the principles 
of the opposition, and advocated them 
in a weekly paper called the Plebeian. 
He had at this period neither fortune 
nor reputation to lose, and was ad- 
venturous and scandalous in propor- 
tion. The attacks of the Plebeian 
were immediately met by the argu- 
ments of the Old Whig, in which the 
vigorous pen of Addison might be 
recognised. The Plebeiin replied ; 
and the war of words grew more and 
more furious; and from principles 
and parties, the combatants descended 
to invectives, and themselves. The 
pieces have never been reprinted, and 
are, therefore, now extremely rare. 
They were unknown to Johnson ; 
and Miss Aikin made her acquaint- 
ance with them through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Bolton Corney, who has, 
in more ways than one, already dis- 
tinguished himself for an intimacy 
with The Curiosities of Literature. 


“And this,” to borrow the affecting 
language of our authoress, “was the 
closing scene of the long connexion— 
this, the final leave-taking of Addison 
and Steele—the loving schoolfellows— 
the college friends—the joyous, witty 
companions —the literary partners and 
mutual advisers—the associates in public 
business — the fellow- members of the 
House of Commons —the brothers in 
political opinion. Alas, for frail and err- 
ing human nature!” 

Miss Aikin, however, thinks that 
we have some ground to hope that 
Addison and Steele lived long enough 
to repent of their conduct. The Old 
Whig is omitted in Tickell’s edition 
of the Works of Addison, probably by 
his own desire; and in the letter 
which Steele addressed to Congreve 
(prefixed to the Drummer), an allu- 
sion to the man he loved best shewed 
how deeply the virtues of his alien- 
ated friend had sunk into his heart. 
But with Addison all warfare was 
soon to be finished. The contro- 
versy with Steele began in the April 
of 1719; and, in the middle of June 
in the same year, the shades of death 
closed over the path of forty-seven 
years which had been trodden by the 
feet of Joseph Addison. “ He, being 
dead, yet speaketh!’ In our next 
Number we shall endeavour to shew 
how he speaks, both in his Life and 
in his Writings. 

M 
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A NIGHT AT PELEG LONGFELLOW’S, 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


“ T had a dream, and yet not all a dream.” 


I wAp just recovered from a smart 
attack of that plaguy yellow 
fever, which so frequently insures 
the unwary European permanent 
lodgings in the rank churchyards of 
Loco-foco land. A good constitu- 
tion, however, and the motherly at- 
tentions of a black nurse, for once 
disappointed both Death and his pur- 
veyor the doctor, and deprived me 
ot the inestimable privilege of be- 
coming, in the shape of “ hallowed 
dust,” part and parcel of the glorious 
soil of liberty. I am fanciful in 
these matters, [ confess; but, having 
made up my mind to be buried with 
national honours in Westminster 
Abbey, I shed few tears at the 
thought of foregoing a monumental 
mausoleum in New York. 

{ was lying on the sofa one fore- 
noon, amusing myself with the libels 
of the New York Herald, and sipping 
hetween hands that excellent mender 
ofa repaired system, a sherry cobler, 
when the door opened, and a gentle- 
man attired in the height of New 
York fashion very unceremoniously 
presented himself. 

“ Straunger,” he exclaimed, “ you 
ain’t Gaultier, are you ?” 

“ That is my name, certainly !” 

“ Bon Gaultier ?” 

“T believe so!” 

“ Oh! wake snakes, then you air 
the very individual crittur I want!” 

As Thad no recollection of being 
implicated, before leaving England, 
in a gold-dust robbery, or of having 
amused myself with imitating my 
friends’ autographs upon bill-stamps, 
I felt rather at a loss to know what 
my unceremonious visitor, whom I at 
once set down for an American bai- 
liff, could want with me, and merely 
exclaimed, “ Indeed !” 

“Oh! yes, you are the true breed, 
you are half horse, half alligator. So 
am I; and it’s right we two should 
have a fraternal embrace.” 

With that he caught me in his 
arms, and hugged me like a polar 
bear; and I believe that I should not 
have got out of his embraces for the 
next half-hour but that my eyeglass, 


which was lying on the table, caught 
his glance. 

“Tl swop you for that binocle, 
straunger, I will. You'll take two 
dollars for it, [ reckon.” 

“ Really, I have no desire to part 
with it.” 

“ Now, you don’t tell! It’s a na- 
tion deal too common for a man of 
your figure, it is. You'll not refuse 
three dollars ?” 

“ Why, if I were desirous of part- 
ing with it, I should not think of 
doing so for less than three guineas.” 

“ 'That’s a considerable notch be- 
yant my measure, I can tell you. So 
you won't take the four dollars ?” 

[ was firm as Gibraltar; and my 
visitor, having made various fruitless 
attempts to get me to swop other ar- 
ticles of my personal property, at last 
ended, by inviting me to what he 
called “a small blow-out of literary 
characters,—a regular, downright, 
wsthetical ginsling,” which was to 
come off at his rooms that evening. 
“You'll find it,” said he, “another 
guess sort of thing from your tea-and- 
toast affairs in the old country, I 
can tell you.” And I must say, 
that I found it a very different sort 
of affair, indeed. 

It was somewhat late when I ar- 
rived at the rooms of Mr. Peleg 
Longfellow, for that, it appeared, 
was my visitor’s name. The room 
into which I was ushered was a large 
and handsome apartment, in which 
were assembled a strong muster of 
the staff, male and female, of Ameri- 
can literature. The ladies, dear 
souls! were gathered in a corner by 
themselves, injuring reputations, no 
doubt, by the score; and sucking 
mint juleps with uncommon gusto. 
The gentlemen were distributed up 
and down the room, in a diversity of 
attitudes that was exceedingly pleas- 
ing to the eye. Most of them were 
without their coats, and not a few 
had their legs exalted high above the 
backs of their neighbours’ chairs, 
while their bodies reclined at an 
angle of forty-five upon their own. 
A considerable assortment of them 
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were clustered about an erection at 
one end of the room, which had been 
tastefully fitted up to resemble the 
bar of a hotel. Branches of the 
palmetto and pawpaw festooned the 
exterior of this structure; and peep- 
ing from amid the leaves might be 
distinguished a scroll, formed of sau- 
sages and cornstalks, with these 
words,— 


 Here’s vour prime Chicken fixings.” 


Up and down the bar were distri- 
buted a profusion of cakes,—hot 
cake, hoe cake, johnny cake, waftle 
cake, dander cake,—’coon pies, roast 
‘coon, boiled ‘coon, devilled ‘coon, 
and ‘coon sausages,—mint juleps, 
brandy cocktails, and rum _ noggs, 
without end, the merits of which the 
American literati were testing with 
the utmost assiduity. Among the 
number I recognised Willis, “Fitz- 
greene Halleck, Theodore S. Fay, 
and Fenimore Cooper. Dana, Bry- 
ant, Elnathan Spinckes, and a mul- 
titude of others, were introduced 
to me by my host ; but quitting 
these, and passing even Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Mrs. Child, and Miss Sedgwick, 
who were cating hot cake with a vo- 
racity that would have turned the 


stomach ofa horse, I seated myself 


beside a young lady, whom Long- 
fellow introduced to me as Miss Cor- 
nelia Frisbie; who, he stated, had 
committed certain “’tarnation spry” 
sonnets for the New York Mirror. 
Appalling as this account of her was, 
her beauty —and she was beautiful 


* The case of Mr. John C. Colt was this. 
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as day— overcame my scruples, and 
I planted myself by her side. 

My entrance I found had occa- 
sioned a slight interruption to the 
course of conversation. Macaulay’s 
Lays of Rome, which had just come 
over, and had been reprinted in every 
newspaper in the Union, had been 
under discussion. 

“You've read them Zays, straun- 
ger,” said my fair neighbour, “ no 
doubt.” L[ assented. “Then I guess 
you'll hear something to-night that 
goes a-head of them a long chalk. 
There's Elnathan Spinckes has been 
doing the story of Mr. Colt into a 
ballad, that flogs the best of Macau- 
lay’s into sticks.” 

“ May I ask who the Mr. Colt was 
that has the happiness of being thus 
immortalised ?” 

“Oh! well now, the ignorance of 
you British!” exclaimed the fascin- 
ating Cornelia. ‘“ Not to know who 
Colt was! Every newspaper was 
full of Mr. Colt for aweek. He was 
the editor of the Pennsylvania Penny 
Trumpet. He and his printer had 
a shindy, and the typographer 
called on Colt one morning sort 
o riled ways, just to give him 
two turns of his mind. Colt was 
a regular ring-tailed squeaker — 
he was, I can tell you, and wouldn't 
stand no nonsense : so he came down 
on him like a hurricane on a corn- 
field, quartered the crittur with his 
bowie-knife, and shipped him off by 
the first line to the old country, 
ticketed, ‘prime pork.’ Oh! he 
was a true son of the soil—he was.* 


In a public building in New York at 


broad noonday he murdered a Mr. Adams, a printer, whose sole offence was calling for 


payment of an account for printing a work upon bookkeeping 
by cutting his head to shreds with a hatchet. 


, Written by Mr, Colt, 
He then dashed his ink-bottles upon 


the walis and floor to hide the stains of blood, crammed his victim into a box, 
sprinkled the corpse with salt, and, dragging the box to the street, had it transported 
by a van to a vessel upon the point of sailing to New Orleans, to which city he had 
directed the bloody freight. All this might have happened in Europe, but what fol- 
lowed certainly was peculiar to America. In the course of the trial the ruffian’s 
mistress was produced, and examined in disgusting detail as to her connexion with 
Colt, and his movements during the days and nights succeeding the murder. The 
head of the murdered man was handed to and fro in court, bandied up to the jury, and 
commented on by witnesses and counsel; and, to pass over a score of horrors, the 
wretch’s own counsel, a Mr. Emmett, got up with a cool admission that his client 
took the life of Mr. Adams; and then, assuming the first person, identifying himself 
with Mr. Colt, entered into a narrative of the whole circumstance of this most brutal 
murder, with a loathsomeness of detail which would have disgusted the most devout 
admirer of the Newgaie Calendar, We give the following as a slight specimen of 
his statements :—“ I drew a piece of rope around the legs at the joints of the knees, 
and tied them at r. I then connected a rope to the one about the shoulders or 
neck, and bent the knees towards the head of the body as much as I could, This 
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Well, you see, it happened just at 
the time he was about to reward a 
young lady who had bestowed her 
affections on him with his hand. 
Poor thing,— perhaps there was a 
reason for it, perhaps not; but she 
wished to be married to him before 
he died. He consented, and they 
were united in the gaol. You should 
have heard how Elnathan worked off 
the description of the conflict, the 
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trial, and the interview! Macaulay's 
Virginia is fun to it.” 

Here she was interrupted by our 
host calling out, “ I say, Elnathan, 
you go a-head with that ballad of 
yours, and don’t be talking soft 
sawder all night to Miss Lydia there!” 

The conscious Elnathan unfolded 
his manuscripts, and, clearing his 
mouth, thus began :— 


“ And now the sacred rite was done, and the marriage knot was tied, 
And Colt withdrew his blushing wife a little way aside ; 

‘ Let’s go,’ he said, ‘ into my cell, let’s go alone, my dear ; 

[ fain would shelter that sweet face from the sheriti’s odious leer. 
The gaoler and the hangman, they are waiting both for me,— 

I cannot bear to see them wink so knowingly at thee! 

Oh, how I loved thee, dearest! They say that I am wild, 

That a mother dares not trust me with the weasand of her child. 
They say my bowie-knife is keen to sliver into halves 

The carcase of my enemy, as butchers slay their calve: 

They say that I am stern of mood, because, like salted beef, 

I packed my quartered foeman up, and marked him ‘ prime tariff; 
Because I thought to palm him off on simple-souled John Bull, 
And clear a small percentage on the sale at Liverpool ; 

It may be so, I do not know—these things, perhaps, may be ; 

But surely I have always been a gentleman to thee! 

Then come, my love, into my cell, short bridal space is ours ; 

Nay, sheriff, never look thy watch—I guess there’s good two hours. 
We'll shut the prison doors and keep the gaping world at bay, 


For love is long as ’tarnity, though I must die to-day !’” 


Here Mr. Elnathan Spinckes threw 
down the manuscript and cooled the 
caloric of his coppers with a mighty 
libation of gin-slings. My fair friend 
shewed symptoms of fainting with 


the most fragrant mint, and she re- 
vived. 

“Darn my old shoes!” cried the 
complimentary Peleg, when the gene- 
ral burst of admiration had partially 


emotion. I proffered her a julep of subsided, “that is the nationest 


brought it into a compact form. After several efforts I succeeded in raising the body 
to a chair seat, then to the top of the box, and, turning it round a tittle, let it into the 
box as easy as I could, back downwards with head raised. ‘The head, knees, and 
feet were still a little out, but by reaching down to the bottom of the box, and, pulling 
the body a little towards me, I readily pushed the head in and feet. The knees still 
projected, and I had to stand upon them with all my weight before I could get them down.” 
It was consistent with this mode of conducting a defence that Mr. Emmett should set 
up the plea of “‘ excusable homicide!” tell the jury that bis client was “ entitled to 
the sympathy of a jury of his country,” and talk of his peroration as ‘‘ a young man 
just entering into life, whose prospects probably have been permanently blasted!” What 
inference are we to draw as to the prevailing standard of morals where a barrister 
dared after such disclosures to plead in this strain? Colt was found guilty, buta 
variety of exceptions were taken to the charge of Judge Kent, who presided, and 
after a long series of appeals, which occupied more than a year from the date of the 
conviction, the sentence of death was ratified by Governor Seward. During this 
interval a great deal of sympathy was got for Colt as an injured man, in which light 
he to the last considered himself. Six months after the murder he wrote thus and 
published his letter, ‘I could easily have slipped through the fingers of the law. 
The body of that unfortunate, foolish man was never identified, consequently, it 
was alone necessary to prove that I was not about the building that morning to have 
been acquitted.” No doubt, in that fine country, Sam Weller’s favourite plea of 
alibi is readily established in any case. The rest of Colt’s story is told in our ballad. 
— Bon Gauttier. 
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thing I've heard this while, I tell you. 
You've tuck the shine out of the 
Britisher, Elnathan, you have!” 

“Oh! yes, I've fixed the crittur, I 
guess,” said the gratified Elnathan. 
“Them parliamentary chaps think 
they have the whole game to them- 
selves, "specially in the classics, the 
conceited niggers! But I reckon 
we'll shew them that a Varginny 
nightingale has as twistaceous a pipe 
as the hull bilin’ of their swans to- 
gether.” 

“ You're the man to do it, Elna- 
than, you are!” said Mr. Fitzgreen 
Halleck, playfully running agigantic 
pumpkin Saonah the body with his 
bowie-knife. 

“There's as good as he!” audibly 
muttered Willis, who had for some 
time been whittling the chair on 
which he sat with deep and ferocious 
gashes. “If my Melanie 

“But as concerning that same 
poem of yours,” pursued Halleck ; 
“don't it tickle you that them long 
lines go w ralloping like a sick alliga- 
tor’s tail ? 

“Oh, you naughty crittur!” cried 
the ladies, in a bre: ath, dropping their 
eyes, W ith offended modesty. 

“ A little of em may be very well ; 
but them other sort that’s short and 


sweet as maple candy is the kind of 


thing for my check, [ allow.” 

“ You're wrong, Halleck,” replied 
the poet. “The long figure’s the 
thing for sentiment, and gets along 
like greased lightning through a 
gooscberry-bush. But, when I come 
to the descriptive, then I go at it as 
short as General Jackson.” 

“Willis, turn the water off your 
tongue, will you; and don’t go on 
clacking like asaw-mill. I’m liquor- 
ed now, and here goes for the second 
streak of 


THE LAY OF MR. COLT. 


“ The clock is ticking onward 
‘Towards the hour of doom, 
And no one yet bath entered 
Into that ghastly room. 
The gaoler and the sheriff, 
They are walking to and fro, 
And the hangman sits upon the steps 
And smokes his pipe below. 
In griesly expectation 
The prison all is bound, 
And, save expectoration, 
You cannot hear a sound, 
The turnkey stands and ponders, 
His hand upon the bolt,— 
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In twenty minutes more, I guess, 
’T will all be up with Colt! 

But see, the door is opened, 
Forth comes the weeping bride, 

The courteous sheriff lifts his hat, 
And saunters to her side. 

‘1 beg your pardon, Mrs. C., 
But i is your husband ready ?” 

‘I guess you’d better ask himself,’ 
Replied the woeful lady. 


The clock is ticking onward, 
The minutes almost run, 
The hangman’s pipe is nearly out ; 
’Tis on the stroke of one. 
At every grated window 
Unshaven faces glare, 
There’s Puke, the judge of Tennessee, 
And Lynch, of Delaware, 
And Batter, with the long black beard, 
Whom Hartford's maids know well, 
And Winkinson, from Fish Kill Reach, 
The pride of New Rochelle. 
Elkanah Nutts, from ‘larry town, 
The gallant gouging boy ; : 
Andcoonfaced Bushw hack, from thehills 
That frown o’er modern Troy. 
Young Wheezer, whom our 
loves Si 


Willis 


” 


“Oh, you get along!” interrupted 
the bard of Melanie, in a fit of mo- 
mentary frenzy. “ What on airth 
do you bring me for into sitch a set 
of house-crackers as that ‘ere? I 
aint acquainted with the critturs any 
more nor yourself, Mr. Spinckes, and 
it’s genuine uvhandsome to fix a 
friend, like a beetle, with a corking- 
pin that way, [ can tell you. I am 
a skinned. ‘possum, if I stand it, L 
am !” 

“Told your tongue, Willis, and 
don’t be a fool,” said I, enforcing 
my suggestion ‘by a kick on the 
shins of my irrits able friend. “ Don't 
you see, you've got a double chance 
for immortality. If your own verses 
don’t win it for you, and you'll ex- 
cuse me if I don’t think your Lefters 
from under a Bridge will find their 
way into the post-office of posterity, 
you can hold on by the hunting shirt 
of Elnathan Spinckes, and so live for 
ever.” 

“ T’m chawed catawampously,” said 
the accomplished Spinckes, “if 1 
didn’t think I was doing the crittur 
a merey in putting him before the 
American public. But if he don’t 
like it I'll take him out like an old 
quid and put in another.” 

“ Willis!” said our host, with con- 
siderable emphasis, “ fix your me- 
taphors, and don’t disturb this select 
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company. If I hear any more of 
that nonsense, this shall be the last 
wsthetical gin-sling you'll swallow 
here, my fine fellow.” 

Muttering a sulky apology, Willis 
resumed his whittling with greater 
ferocity than before, and the Ameri- 
can Macaulay went on :— 


‘* Young Wheezer, whom our 
loves, 
Because ’tis said that he 
One morning from a bookstall filched 
The tale of Melanie, 
And Skunk, who fought his country's 
fight 
Beneath the stripes and stars, 
All thronging at the windows stood, 
And gazed between the bars. 
The little boys that stood behind, 
Young thievish imps were they ! 
Displayed considerable nous 
On that eventful day, 
For bits of broken looking-glass 
They held aslant on high, 
And there a mirrored gallows-tree 
Met their delighted eye.* 


Willis 


The clock is ticking onward ; 
Hark, hark! it striketh one ! 
Each felon draws a whistling breath, 
‘'Time’s up with Colt; he’s done!’ 
The sheriff looks his watch again, 
Then puts it in his fob, 
And turns him to the hangman, 
* Get ready for the job !’ 
The gaoler knocketh loudly, 
The turnkey draws the bolt, 
And pleasantly the sberiff says— 
‘We're waiting, Mister Colt!’ 
No answer, no—no answer. 
All’s still as death within. 
The sheriff eyes the gaoler— 
The gaoler strokes his chin. 
*] shouldn't wonder, Nahum, if 
It were as you suppose.’ 
The hangman looked unhappy, and 
The turnkey blew his nose. 


They entered. On his pallet 
The noble convict lay, 

The bridegroom on his marriage-bed, 
But not in trim array. 

His red right hand a razor held, 
Fresh sharpened from the hone, 

And his ivory neck was severed, 
And gashed into the bone.” 


Ilere a lady from Massachussets 
fainted, and at the same moment the 
fair Cornelia sunk into my arms, 
muttering, “Oh! stars and garters, 
ain't it too beautiful?” I heard a 
general cry for sad volatile, but there 
must have been none at hand, for 
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by the time I had soothed the gentle 
Cornelia into composure I found 
Halleck on his knees before the fair 
one from Massachussets with alighted 
cigar, and puffing into her nostrils, 
till a sob and a giggle, and other 
hysterical symptoms, announced that 
the aroma of the havannah had done 
its work. 

“ Willis, my lad,” whispered we, 
“is that the sort of thing you used 
to see at Lady Blessington’s when 
Bulwer and D’Orsay, and that set, 
persuaded you that Yankee Doodle 
was the finest of national anthems ? 
Only fancy Tom Moore, with a 
dudheen in his cheek, attempting to 
restore the suspended animation of a 
dowager !” 

N. P. shrugged his shoulders and 
whittled. But let us back to Spinckes. 
When order had been partially re- 
stored, that great bard went through 
various stanzas descriptive of the ap- 
pearance of the suicidal Colt. These, 
however, we prefer omitting here, as 
they dwelt rather profusely on mi- 
nute details, which the anatomical 
reader may gloat over at Icisure, 
when the poem appears in the next 
edition of The Selections from Ameri- 
can Poets. The close, however, is too 
strongly national to be left out :— 


“And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 
And lads and lasses mingle 
At shucking of the maize ; 
When pies of smoking pumpkin 
Upon the table stand, 
And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand ; 
When slap-jacks, maple-sugared, 
Are hissing in the pan, 
And cyder, with a dash of gin, 
Foams in the social can ; 
When the goodman whets his whittle, 
And the goodwife scolds the child, 
And the girls exclaim convulsively, 
* Have done, or I'll be riled !’ 
When the loafer sitting next them 
Attempts a sly caress, 
And whispers, * Oh! you possum, 
You've fixed my heart, | guess!’ 
With laughter and with weeping 
Then shall they tell the tale, 
How Colt his foeman quartered, 
And died within the gaol.” 


A. buzz of admiration followed the 
close of this noble poem ; and a gene- 
ral rush to the bar, and demand for 
gin-slings, demonstrated an anxiety 
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to cool the fervour of an enthusiasm 
which was obviously overpowering. 

“That's none of your common 
doings, stranger, I guess?” said Fen- 
nimore Cooper, courteously address- 
ing me. “I look upon such a pro- 
duction as a great accession to our 
national literature.” 

“ Unquestionably,” replied I, sore- 
ly puzzled to discover what the na- 
tional literature might be. 

“T question whether even in early 
Rome ballads of such power were 
common. The Roman mind was a 
great one, but the American is a 
greater. Shew me the poem even 
of the Augustan age that could 
stand comparison with this of Elna- 
than Spinckes’s.” 

I confessed my total inability. 

“And yet our country—our lite- 
rature—is in its infancy. We are 
the peasant boys suckled by the 
wolf.” 

“TL agree with you entirely,” I re- 
plied. “Rome, in its walls of mud, 


was not farther from the Rome of 


Augustus than the America of the 
present day is from civilisation r 
| was going on in the same strain 
of equivocal compliment, when a 
heavy fall was heard, and, on look- 
ing round, I saw The Penciller by 
the Way sprawling on the floor. 
“Darned, if the crittur hasn't 
whittled himself out of his chair!” 
said our host, rushing forward. “ One 
of my very best hickories, as I'm a 
sinner. I say, Willis, Pll trouble 
you to shell out two dollars. It’s 
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whittling one’s fixings so tarnation 
wild, and I won't stand it, nohow.” 


“The moon shone cold 
court, 
Oh, Melanie! oh, Melanie !’” 


on the castle 


repeated the abstracted Penciller, 
heedless of the remonstrance, and 
picking up handfuls of the chips 
with which his whittle had lumbered 
the floor. 

“By the ‘tarnal,” cried Alfred 
Pyke of Arkansas, “ there he goes at 
that everlasting Melanie. Is there 
never a shepherd among you has 
got any thing new to ‘drown. his 
caterwauling ”* 

On the instant a dozen manuscripts 
were dragged forth. 

* Come, come, Pyke, don’t be cut- 
ting it so everlasting modest. I 
know you've got that ballad in your 
pocket which you shewed me the other 
day. It’s the genuine thing—history 
and poetry together ; ; so you let us 
have it. There's nothing in Macau- 
lay or Lockhart’s Ballads 8, either, to 
touch it,—that’s a fact.” 

“You don’t tell?” said twenty 
voices at once, with a long nasal 
drawl of incredulity. 

“ ITearing’s believing, 1 suppose ; 

0, Pyke, leave your wry faces, and 
go a-head.” 

Pyke, passing his hand through a 
few feet of hair, with which his bard- 
like forehead was encircled, then 
commenced—“ TI call this here spell 
of verse 


THE DEATH OF JABEZ DOLLAR. 


The Congress met, the day was wet, Van Buren took the chair, 
On either sitle, the statesman pride of far Kentuck was there. 
With angry frown, there sat Calhoun, and slowly in his check 
Ilis quid he thrust, and slaked the dust, as Webster rose to speak. 


Upon that day, near gifted Clay, a youthful member sat, 

And like a free American upon the floor he spat ; 

‘Then turning round to Clay he said, and wiped his manly chin, 
“ What kind of Locofoco’s that, that wears the painter's skin ?” 


* Young man,” quoth Clay, “avoid the way of Slick of Tennessee. 
Of gougers fierce, the eyes that pierce, the fiercest gouger he.” 
He chews and spits, as there he sits, and whittles at t the chairs, 
And in his hand, for deadly strife, a bowie-knife he bears. 


Avoid that knife! 


In frequent strife its blade, so long and thin, 


Has found itself a resting-place his rival’s ribs within. 
But coward fear came never near young Jabez Dollar's heart, 
“ Were he an alligator, I would rile him pretty smart!” 
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Then up he rose, and cleared his nose, and looked towards the chair, 
Ile saw the stately stripes and stars—our country’s flag was there! 
Ilis heart beat high, with savage cry upon the floor he sprang, 

Then raised his wrist, and shook his fist, and spoke his first harangue. 


“Who sold the nutmegs made of wood—the clocks that wouldn’t figure— 
Who grinned the bark off gum-trees dark,—the everlasting nigger ? 

For twenty cents, ye Congress gents, through ‘tarnity I'll kick __ 

That man, I guess, though nothing less than ‘coon-faced Colonel Slick !” 


The Colonel smiled—with frenzy wild,—his very beard waxed blue,— 
His shirt it could not hold him, so wrathy riled he grew. 

Ile foams and frets, his knife he whets, upon his seat below— 

He sharpens it on either side, and whittles at his toe. 


*“ Oh! waken, snakes, and walk your chalks!” he cried, with ire elate. 
“Darn my old mother, but I will in wild cats whip my weight! 

Oh! ‘tarnal death, I'll spoil your breath, young Dollar, and your chafling,— 
Look to your ribs, for here is that will tickle them without laughing!” 


Ilis knife he raised—with fury crazed, he sprang across the hall— 
He cut a caper in the air—he stood before them all : 

He never stopped to look or think, if he the deed should do, 

But spinning sent the president, and on young Dollar flew. 


They met —they closed—they sunk—they rose —in vain young 


strove— 


Dollar 


For, like a streak of lightning greased, the infuriate colonel drove 
His bowie-blade deep in his side, and to the ground they rolled, 
And, drenched in gore, wheeled o'er and o’er, locked in each other's hold. 


With fury dumb —with nail and thumb—they struggled and they thrust,— 
The red blood ran from Dollar's side, like rain — the dust. 


IIe nerved his might for one last spring, and, as 


1c sunk and died, 


Reft of an eye, his enemy fell groaning at his side. 


Thus did he fall within the hall of Congress, that brave youth! 
The bowie-knife hath quenched his life of valour and of truth. 
And still among the statesmen throng at Washington they tell, 
Ifow nobly Dollar gouged his man—how gallantly he fell ! 


It is impossible to describe the 
ecstasy with which this ballad was 
received. ‘The men flourished their 
bowie-knives in one hand, like the 
fishermen in Masaniello, while, with 
the other, they seemed to be exca- 
vating, in imagination, whole heca- 
tombs of eyes. 

“ Ain't that a sweet thing?” said 
the fair Cornelia, to whom I still 
continued my attentions. “ Such 
dramatic force—such powerful co- 
louring.” 

“ And so true to nature!” said I. 
“ As a historical relic its value will 
be immense.” 

“Oh! I believe you there,” said 
my charmer. 

“Think of the delight of some 
future Percy of Boston,” L continued, 
“when he turns it up three centuries 


hence among the rubbish of our cur- 
rent literature. His rapture will 
be as great as, to use the language 
of Wordsworth, would be his who 
should unrol 


‘Some simple, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.’ 


Yes!” I continued, deepening in 
my enthusiasm. ‘“‘So spoke the 
fathers of our Amcrican senate, will 
he exclaim with a flush of patriotic 
pride. ‘So did they spit—so gouge! 
Deeds, not words, was their simple 
maxim. The whittle and bowie-knife 
carried conviction to the heart; and 
their life-blood cemented and hal- 
lowed their deliberations for their 
country’s welfare.” 

That last stretch raised me fifty 
per cent in my companion’s admira- 
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tion. IlLer lovely eyes gleamed with 
obvious satisfaction, and I found my- 
self advancing with rapid strides 
into the heart of a desperate flir- 
tation, when my ear caught Willis’s 
voice. He was standing close beside 
me, and had fixed Bryant by the 
button. “The moon,” he ex- 
claimed,— 


***The moon shone cold on the castle 
court, 
Oh, Melanie! oh, Melanie ! 
And the baron he called for something 
short, 
Oh, villany ! oh, villany !’” 


“ Come, come, Willis, we know all 
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that already,” cried our host, for he 
it was who had thus quaintly capped 
the Penciller’s verses. ‘“ Here's The- 
odore Fay going to give us a ballad 
on a little incident that happened 
down at Alabama the other week.” 

“Am I never to get an audience 
for my verses ?” cried N. P., rushing 
to the bar, a plunging into the 
recesses of a ‘coon pie, while the 
strong nasal pe of the author of 
“The Double Duel,” were heard 
chanting on a sort of Columbian 
recitative the following ballad, to 
which, for want of a worse, we may 
give the name of 


THE ALABAMA DUEL, 


“Young chaps, give ear,—the case is clear. 


You, Silas Fixings, you, 


Pay Mister Nehemiah Dodge them dollars as you're due. 


You're nothing better nor a cheat. 
Is not in you Judge Lynch to do. 


But, spite of all your tricks, it 
No! nohow you can fix it!” 


Thus spake Judge Lynch, as there he sat in Alabama's forum. 
Around he gazed, with legs upraised, upon the bench before him. 


And, as he g 


rave this sentence stern to him who stood beneath, 


Still with his gleaming bowie-knife he slowly picked his teeth. 


It was high noon, the month was June, and sultry was the air, 


A cool gin-sling stood <d his hand, his coat hung o'er his chair. 
All naked were his man y arms, and, shaded by his hat, 
Like an old senator of Rome that simple Archon sat. 


“ Fixings’ a cheat ?—Oh, legs and fect!” in wrath young Silas cried ; 
And, springing high into the air, he jerked his quid aside. 

“No man shall put my dander up, or with my feelings trifle, 

As long as Silas Fixings wears a bowie-knife and rifle.” 


“ If your shoes pinch,” replied Judge Lynch, “ you'll very soon have ease, 
I'll give you satisfaction, squire, in any way you please ; 


What are your weapons ?—knife or gun ?— 


“Gant * 


tarnal death, you're spry, you are ?” 


at both I’m pretty spry !” — 
quoth Silas, “ So am L!” 


Hard by the town a forest stands, dark with the shades of time, 
And they have sought that forest dark at morning's carly prime ; 
Lynch, backed by Nehemiah Dodge, and Silas with a friend, 
And half the town in glee came down to see that contest’s end. 


They led their men two miles apart, they measured out the ground, 
A belt of that vast wood it was, they notch’d the trees around ; 

Into the tangled brake they turn’d them off, and neither knew 
Where he should seek his wager’d foe, how get him into view. 


With stealthy tread, and stooping head from tree to tree they pass’d, 
They crept beneath the crackling furze, they held their rifles fast : 
Hour pass’d on hour, the noon- -day sun smote fiercely down, but yet 
No sound to the expectant crowd proclaimed that they had met. 


And now the sun was going down, when, hark! a rifle’s crack ! 


Hush—hush! another strikes the 


air, and all their breath drew back,— 


Then, crashing on through bush and briar, the crowd, from cither side, 
Rush'd in to sce whose rifle sure with blood the sod had died. 
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Weary with watching up and down, brave Lynch conceived a plan, 
An artful dodge, whereby to take at unawares his man ; 

He hung his hat upon a bush, and hid himself hard by, 

Young Silas thought he had him fast, and at the hat let fly. 


It fell ; 


up sprung young Silas, he flung his gun away, 


Lynch fix'd him with his rifle from the ambush where he I Ay; 
‘Lhe bullet pierced his manly breast ; yet, valiant to the last, 
He drew his fatal bowie-knife, and up his foxtail* cast. 


With tottering steps and glazing eye he cleared the space between, 

And stabbed the air, as, in Macbeth, still stabs the younger Kean: 

Brave Lynch received him with a bang, that stretched him on the ground, 
Then sat himself serenely down till all the crowd drew round. 


‘They hailed him with triumphant cheers, in him each loafer saw 
The bearing bold that could uphold the majesty of law ; 

And, raising him aloft, they bore him homewards at his case,— 
That noble judge, whose daring hand enforced his own decrees. 


They buried Silas Fixings in the hollow where he fell, 


Where g 


rum-trees wave above his grave—that tree he loved so well ; 


And the ‘coons sit chattering o’er him when the nights are long and damp, 
But he sleeps well in that lonely dell, the drear Opossum swamp. 


The usual quantity of “ You don’t 
tell’s?” followed the close of this 
exquisite effusion of the Colum- 
bian muse. ‘The excitement among 
the men grew very great. Dana 
and Fitzgreen Halleck volunteered 
a sham gouging-match, which went 
off very spiritedly, and to the 
manifest delight of the ladies, who 
followed it up by singing Yankee 
Doodle, as arranged by Thalberg, 
accompanied by a lady from Bos- 
ton on the tambourine, with a 
hurdy - gurdy movement between 
the stanzas by Mr. Rufus Dawes. 
Cooper then entertained us with a 
scalping scene from a novel which 
he had upon the anvil ; and stanzas 
and sonnets innumerable interspersed 
the sangarees and rum-noggs, which 
had, by this time, begun to circulate 
with portentous rapidity. 

I yawned —yes, to my 
confusion be it said — I 


immortal 
yawned ! 


Even Cornelia was becoming a bit of 


the truth, I was 
growing not a little tired of the 
whole concern, and, in my inmost 
soul, devoted Alfred Pyke, Fitzgreen 


a bore. To say 


Halleck, and the entire remainder of 


Parnassus, to the in- 
The coteries of Lon- 


the Yankee 
fernal gods. 


don, where blue stockings are ex- 
hibited, are bad enough. And as for 
Edinburgh, the everlasting jabber 
about “ Shaks speare, taste, and the 
musical glasses,” is enough to upset 
the strongest stomach. But neither 
of them are to be compared with a 
literary re-union at New York. LTlea- 
ven help the humbugs! ‘To hear 
them talk, you would think that 
Mrs. Sigourney had been promoted 
to a vacant place among the Muses, 
vice Melpomene, deceased of delirium 
tremens; and that Culler Bryant had 
succeeded, in the natural course of 
metempsychosis, to the property of 
the soul and inspiration of Milton. 
That Willis is the American Euri- 
pides, The North American Review 
told us years ago. A very Ameri- 
can Euripides, truly ! Being fear- 
ful, therefore, of what might yet be 
presented, I resolved to seize a mo- 
ment when the rest of the company 
should be engaged with some new 
device, and, quietly grasping my hat, 
to steal away from the ass niblage 
of sages, vowing a secret vow that 
they should never inveigle me into 
their meshes again. I assure you, 
Ouiver, that the vow has not been 
broken. 


* The Yankee substitute for the chapeau de soie. 
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LAFAYETTE. 


Parr LI. 


“We march in the midst of anarchy a 
exclaimed the Viscomte de Martig- 


nac, in his capacity of minister of 


Charles X., on the occasion when I 
first saw Lafayette in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The whole of the 
members seemed struck with asto- 
nishment. “ You march very ob- 
liquely,” cried “ the hero of the two 
worlds,” and Eusebe Salverte looked 
witheringly sarcastic. “ We march 
in the midst of anarchy!” repeated 
the honest, well-principled, noble- 
minded Martignac, whose ashes now 
repose in the cemetery of the Pére la 
Chaise in a very quiet corner, and 
bencath a very simple slab. Reader! 
when you visit that enchanting and 
captivating spot, ask one of the guides 
to shew you Martignac’s tomb ; and, 
as you stop a moment to regard the 
unpretending inscription, remember 
that that man was a perfect gentle- 
man, a finished scholar, an enlightened 
Royalist, a conscientious minister, 
and that if his advice had heen fol- 
lowed by the court and the chamber, 
France would have been saved from 
a revolution, and the throne of the 
Bourbons from disgrace and over- 
throw. 

The conduct of 
General Lamarque, and of Sebastiani, 
afterwards ambassador of Louis 
Philippe for many_ycars to the court 
of London, towards the Martignac 
ministry, was unpatriotic and dis- 
graceful. They knew that France 
had greatly gained in her liberties 
by the restoration of the Bourbons. 
They knew that municipal and de- 
partmental institutions would be 
conferred on the provinces. They 
knew that Charles X. and his then 
advisers desired to conciliate instead 
of to provoke, and were willing to 
make some concessions for the pur- 
poses of peace and order. They 
knew that the court was unfayour- 
able to a reaction, and could only 
be driven to it by the violent attacks 
of the opposition, They knew that 


Lafayette, of 


by degrees, all that they could ra- 
tionally desire for the advancement 
of provincial rights, and general hap- 
piness and prosperity, would not only 
be granted, but brought forward by 
the government. They knew that 
Viscomte de Martignac was alike op- 
posed tothe Jesuitry ofthe priesthood, 
and to the insolence of the democracy, 
and that he strove, as never man 
strove before, to march in the road 
of truth, honour, national glory, and 
conciliation. Yet Lafayette was pre- 

eminently bitter in his opposition ; 

treated the promises and pledges of 
the minister with jeers and sarcasms ; 
urged on the republican party to 
attack the charter ; pressed “ the con- 
stitutional opposition” to join in the 
ery that Charles X. favoured the 
Jesuits; laboured to beget a convic- 
tion in the public mind that “a 
counter revolution” was intended ; 
ridiculed the idea of “ Monarchical 
France” undertaking any serious or 
successful expedition against the Dey 
of Algiers; persuaded many that the 
monarch was in league with the ab- 
solute powers of Europe and the world, 
against the cause of rational and 
constitutional liberty ; and organised 
plans for driving the court, in con- 
sequence of a violent and daring op- 
position to the powers and rights of 
the throne, to call to power men 
whose principles should, indeed, be 
known as anti-revolutionary. For 
I make this distinct charge against 
Lafayette, and the factious opposition 
of 1828-29, that they laboured to 
drive the monarch to extreme mea- 
sures; that they coalesced to bring 
about a revolution; that they refused 
to listen to moderate plans or to 
moderate men; that they were re- 
solved to bring about that which by 
degrees they effected ; and, that when 
the revolution of 1830 arrived, did 
not and could not take Lafayette 
by surprise, for that he, above all 
men, was fully prepared for events 
which he hoped to see accomplished, 
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and for a revolution which he had 
not only sighed to see effected, but 
had industriously laboured to con- 
summate. 

In proportion as any object was 
dear to, or cherished by, Charles X.., 
or by the Duke and Duchess D’An- 
gouléme, Lafayette, Laffitte, and their 
coadjutors, opposed it. ‘The men re- 
garded by the royal family, either as 
private or public individuals, were 
held up to contumely and hatred the 
moment it was k:4own that they were 
beloved or respected by the Bour- 
bons; and from day to day these 
attacks were continued, until the 
unreflecting and easily excited por- 
tions of the French population be- 
lieved most sincerely that every li- 
bel was correct, and every anathema 
was well merited. So unjust and 
virulent were Lafayette and his 
friends, that even the Viscomte de 
Martignac was represented as an am- 
bitious minister, an enemy to free 
institutions, and a foe to parliament- 
ary influence, though every action 
of his life proved how well ie knew 
how to separate arbitrary power from 
monarchical influence, and to keep 
within just bounds the claims of the 
throne, the demands of the people, 
the pretensions of the aristocracy, 
and the projects of the middle classes. 
But Lafayette had got weary of 
rational liberty —I mean the liberty 
of the written law. He did not de- 
sire to descend to the grave leaving 
the throne occupied by the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon ; and 
whilst he demanded the re-establish- 
ment of the National Guards, and 
Sebastiani proposed municipal insti- 
tutions, which, if conceded as he re- 
quired them, would have established 
in cach commune a little republic, 
his friend Laffitte declared he 
would set up “ his house,” “ the house 
of Laffitte,” against that of the Bour- 
bons, and it would be seen ere long 
which would be the most powerful. 
The popular songster, Béranger, was 
enlisted in their ranks. Tle sang 
popular satires to the people against 
the king and the throne. Barthcle- 
my and Méry wrote sarcasms to please 
the middle classes. The opposition 
press published libels for the purpose 
of being prosecuted, and the more 
they were prosecuted, the more vche- 
ment was their language ; the repub- 
licans of the cast and the south were 
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stirred up to sing the Marseillaise ; 
the corresponding societies of the 
close of the last century were set on 
foot again; the hopes of the Napo- 
leonists, and of the officers necessarily 
cashiered in 1815, were revived; La 
Grange on the one hand, and Laf- 
fitte’s house on the other, became the 
scenes of real and indubitable con- 
spiracies; and at the “ cafés” you 
once more heard it said, “ We only 
want a king as big as our thumbs ;” 
or, in plain terms, the shadow of a 
king, a mock king, royalty deprived 
of its power, and shorn of its honours. 

When Lafayette visited the French 
provinces at this period, he was, as 
ever, full of himself, puffed up with 
his own feats, his wondrous deeds, 
and his mighty recollections! “ To- 
day, gentlemen,” said he to the in- 
habitants of Lyons, “ I am reminded 
of the symbolical present I received 
from you many years ago. It was 
a ltoman ensign representing Curtius 
throwing himself into the gulf to 
save his country, and surmounted by 
a Gallic cock with this motto, ‘ Cives 
Lugdunenses optimo civi; and this I 
have ccaaedlly preserved as a pre- 
cious talisman, as an indissoluble tie 
between it and me.” And then he 
dwelt on his miracles of glory in 
America, and his visit to the twenty- 
four states of the Union; and, as he 
began with his own name, he con- 
cluded with the same word, but not 
without seeking to stir up the em- 
bers of revolutionary and democratic 
fire. “ To-day, gentlemen, after a 
succession of brilliant despotism and 
of constitutional hopes, I find myself 
among you at a moment which I 
should call critical, if [ had not per- 
ceived every where on my way—if I 
did not behold in this powerful city 
—that calm and even disdainful firm- 
ness Of a great people who know 
their rights, feel their strength, and 
will be faithful to their duties. But 
in the present circumstances I find a 
pleasure in expressing to you a de- 
votion to which, until my latest 
breath, you shall never appeal in 
vain!” This was the same language 
as that he had made use of for more 
than half a century. He was the 
Gallic cock ! he was the Curtius! he 
was the National Guardsman! he was 
the ally of France! he was the re- 
storer of liberty ! and now he was the 
prophet to predict that the French, 
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“knowing their rights, and feeling 
their strength, would be faithful to 
their duties ;” or, in plain terms, 
would make another and a fearful 
revolution ! 

Wherever he went he spoke of 
the “ counter-revolutionary incor- 
rigibility of the court,” not because he 
really believed that the king or his 
government desired or intended to 
make a counter-revolution, for he 
knew quite well that such was far 
from their wishes or designs; but he 
did so to excite anxiety, to diminish 
the chances of a moderate ministry 
being able to maintain itself in power, 
and for the purpose of compelling 
the throne to meet insult by repres- 
sion, and to resolve “ coute qui coute” 
on maintaining the rights of the 
crown, which are as necessary to 
true and permanent freedom as were 
the constitutional rights of the people. 
“ The French nation knows its rights, 
and it will know how to defend 
them,” was the constant cry of La- 
fayette in public and in private, at 
this interesting but difficult epoch ; 
and by thus constantly exciting the 
suspicions and the distrust of the 
democracy, he laboured to bring about 
another general overthrow. How he 
succeeded in this design, we shall see 
hereafter. 

Before I quit this portion of the life 
of Lafayette I desire then, once for all, 
to record my most deliberate and sin- 
cere conviction, that when Charles 
X. was first attacked by Lafay- 
ette and the constitutional opposition, 
that the monarch had no more desire 
to make a counter-revolution, than 
he had to abdicate the throne of St. 
Louis; that step by step the revolu- 
tionary party proceeded in their dis- 
loyal career, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a real and systematic move- 
ment against the prerogatives and 
rights of the crown ; that the monarch 
only defended himself and his rights ; 
that he was in an attitude of defence, 
not of aggression, until the fatal 
ordinances of July 1830 received his 
assent ; that he was driven to those 
ordinances, though most unwisely, 
by the illegal, unconstitutional, un- 
parliamentary, unjust, insolent, and 
most perfidious attacks of the united 
opposition ; and that Lafayette was 
one of the leaders of a movement 
which had not for its object to secure 
rational, moderate, wise, and neces- 
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sary institutions for a great people, 
but to drive the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon from the throne, 
and thus to terminate the Revolution 
of 1788. 

In the ancient residence of La 
Grange all the revolutionary spirits 
of all countries, and for all causes, 
were sure to meet with not merely a 
hospitable, but a warm and cordial 
reception. Men ofall lands and ofall 
opinions there met. Why was this? 
Not because Lafayette was a states- 
man, a philosopher, a poet, a great 
writer, or a man in whose opinions 
confidence was placed, or for whose 
judgment great respect was enter- 
tained. But they met there, because 
he was a sort of emperor among the 
republicans, and because his estate 
was the general rendezvous of dis- 
satisfied and rebellious spirits. I am 
not about to deny that La Grange 
was a delightful residence, or that the 
charms of family life and domestic 
love were banished from its hearths. 
I am not so party a man as to refuse 
to him the merit of securing the 
attachment of his friends and the 
reverence of his relatives. He en- 
joyed all these to a great degree, and 
= his vanity was insupportable, and 
uis self-love and self-satisfaction were 
quite annoying. 

When Charles the Tenth visited 
Alsace, Lafayette “feared” that the 
monarchy would once more become 
popular, and he was disappointed and 
annoyed. The dissolution of the 
Chambers filled him with vexation. 
The opposition and its press became 
frantic. Public feeling was excited 
to the highest pitch; and secret so- 
cieties were formed, in hostility to 
the throne, and to the monarchical 
clauses of the charter. 

At last the throne could submit to 
no more indignities. ‘The opposition 
dared the prince, and the prince now 
dared the opposition ; and Prince Po- 
lignac headed a ministry, which was 
composed of himself, and of Messrs. 
De la Bourdonnaye, Chabrol, De 
Montbel, De Courvoisier, and De 
Bourmont. “If culpable expedients 
are resorted to,” said the angry mo- 
narch at the opening of the session, 
“for the purpose of raising obstacles 
in the way of my government, which 
I will not, which I cannot foresee, I 
shall not want resolution to put them 
down.” 
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“We shall see who will be the 
strongest,” cried Lafayette. “ Poor 
prince! wretched advisers!” he 
added; and every where he went, 
he spoke of the throne with pity, 
and of the government with con- 
tempt. “A revolution is unavoid- 
able,” he declared both to friends 
and foes; and he joined in voting 
that insolent address to Charles X., 
which declared :-— 

“'The intervention of the country 
in public transactions renders a con- 
stant concurrence of the political 
views of your government with the 
wishes of the people indispensably 


necessary to the well-conducting of 


the public business. Sire, our loy- 
alty, our deyotedness, compel us to 
declare to you that this union 
does not exist. Between those who 
ill understand a nation so calm and 
faithful, and us who, with a profound 
conviction, come to deposit in your 
bosom the griefs of a whole people, 
let the superior wisdom of your ma- 
jesty be judge.” 

If the insincere and jesuitical phra- 
seology of this address of two hun- 
dred aud twenty-one against one 
hundred and eighty-one deputies, be 
separated from it, to what does it 
really amount? To nothing less 
than this :—that Charles the Tenth 
was required to dismiss his ministers, 
in obedience to a vote of forty ma- 
jority. ‘Then we will insist on their 
dismissal,” said Lafayette ; “and no- 
thing short of their dismissal shall 
satisfy us.” When Charles the Tenth 
was informed of this declaration, he 
replied, “‘That man is always the 
same—the first to engender strife, 
and the first to shrink from its em- 
barrassments.” 

The address of the two hundred 
and twenty-one led to the proroga- 


tion, and then to the dissolution of 


the Chamber. Lafayette assisted in 
organising electoral clubs and socie- 
ties against the crown, and against 
all monarchical principles ; and when 
De Peyronnet, Capelle, and Chante- 
lauze, were added to the administra- 
tion, he gave way to all his revolu- 
tionary wrath, and predicted the 
overthrow of the monarchy in less 
than six months. But in such 
predictions there was no vast merit, 
tor he knew all that was going on in 
the revolutionary committees; he 
knew that they were resolved on 
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pushing their opposition to the ut- 
most extremities; he knew that the 
king would not yield to threats ; and 
he knew that it was resolved to re- 
sort to every measure which should 
tend to increase the firmness of the 
monarch, and compel him to resolve 
not to yield. 

Now, although I am not here 
about to defend the ordinances of that 
monarch, nor to justify measures 
which were impolitic, unwise, uncon- 
stitutional, and unnecessary ; yet I 
do maintain that the opposition them- 
selves were not taken by surprise 
when those ordinances appeared in the 
Moniteur. ‘The whole system of La- 
fayette in 1829 and 1830, as wellas in 
1828, had been “to drive the mo- 
narchy into a corner,” “to put it to 
its last shifts,” “ to reduce it to extre- 
mity,” and “either to make it submit 
to the Revolution, or to force it to 
attempt at least one of a counter 
character.” This was constantly the 
language of Thiers, of Lamarque, 
of Laffitte, of Benjamin Constant, 
but, above all, of Lafayette. When 
Charles X., in the exercise of the 
prerogative contended by him and by 
his ministers to belong to him by 
virtue of the fourteenth article of 
Louis the Eighteenth’s charter, pro- 
nounced the dissolution of Chamber 
before it had assembled; annulled 
the existing electoral laws; reduced 
the number of deputies from four 
hundred and thirty to two hundred 
and fifty-eight ; abolished the vote by 
ballot, and the jurisdiction of royal 
courts in matters of election; con- 
voked the new colleges for the 6th 
and 18th September, 1830, and the 
chamber for the 28th of the same 
month ; and suspended the laws re- 
lative to the press ;—they, the oppo- 
sition, and, above all, Lafayette, could 
not have been taken by surprise, for 
their boasted system had been to 
compel the monarch to resort to 
coups @ état. 

Lam not about to write the history 
of the revolutionary events of 1850. 
Its general character is well known. 
The friends of Lafayette were the 
first to cry “Toarms!” Messrs. Ba- 
youx, Daunon, Vassal, Marschal, 
Lefevre, and Bernard, were loud and 
vehement. M. Casimir Perier ar- 
rived in the midst of their delibera- 
tions; and he reproved the madness 
of the cry, “To arms!” “The 
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Chamber is legally dissolved,” he 
said, “and do you presume to con- 
stitute yourselves a national assem- 
bly?” “ We are no longer deputies,” 
continued that great man. “The 
royal ordinance of to-day has taken 
away that character. ‘The other or- 
dinances may be wrong—though that 
is questionable ;—but, at least, the 
king is entitled to dissolve the Cham- 
ber. ‘To urge the people to insur- 
rection is madness. I will be no 
party to such transactions.” But the 
Lafayette party prevailed: their prin- 
ciples triumphed: and instead of a 
dutiful but manly remonstrance, the 
republican deputies screamed “ To 
arms, citizens! to arms!” and the 
tocsin sounded, the barricades were 
raised, and boys of twelve years of 
age were employed to sabre or saw, 
to chop or cut the legs and the hoofs 
of the horses of the cavalry. 

Lafayette was absent from Paris 
when the ordinances appeared. Ie was 
at La Grange. On the 27th July he 
received the Moniieur ofthe 26th; and 
the moment had then arrived when it 
was necessary for him to decide as to 
the course he should pursue. Tis 
vanity admitted of no choice. Though 
old in years, he was young in amour 
propre; and, to use his own words, 
“On the evening of the 27th, I 
offered to the patriots the support of 
my name and person.” On the morn- 
ing of the 28th he was on foot as 
early asfour. Ile met the opposition 
members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Dupin uttered the word “le- 
gality!” Lafayette smiled. Yes, he 
smiled. Revolutions to him were 
but playthings, and thrones were 
only balls or pegtops to be sported 
with at pleasure. “I confess,” he 
said, still smiling, “that I find it 
difficult to reconcile legality with the 
Moniteur of Sunday, and with the 
firing for the last two days. No!— 
a revolution is inevitable. We must 
have, and at once, a provisional go- 
vernment.” 

There he was, ever the same ; 
whom experience, sorrow, misfortune, 
facts, had left untaught. ‘There he 
was, not seeking to conciliate, pro- 
pitiate, counsel, and to stand as a 
sort of hostage of the people to the 
king, and of the king to the people— 
to stand between both, with an olive- 
branch anda dove. No! But there 
he was, at a time when peace and 
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reconciliation were possible, pro- 
claiming the necessity for “a pro- 
visional government,” of which he se- 
cretly intended to be at least one 
of the chiefs!!! 

At every stage of the revolution 
of the three days, Lafayette was the 
great obstacle to any arrangement 
When M. Guizot prepared a rane: 


Jul letter to Charles the Tenth, in 


which fidelity to his majesty was 
professed, at the same time that a 
strong and vigorous protest was made 
against the ordinances, Lafayette ob- 
jected to it on the ground that it 
was not sufficiently vigorous and 
authoritative. When Casimir Pe- 
rier proposed to send a deputation to 
the Duke de Raguse to obtain a 
truce, in order that the complaints of 
the people and the deputies might be 
carried to the foot of the throne, 
Lafayette demanded that the deputa- 
tion would confine itself to ordering 
Marmont to put an end to the firing. 
When at Audry de Puyravean’s, 
some moderate men proposed that 
the course most fit to be taken was 
to address the king, and implore him 
to withdraw the ordinances, Lafay- 
ette would not listen to the sug- 
gestion, but exclaimed, “ We must 
place ourselves with our parliament- 
ary costumes and our tri-coloured 
cockades at the head of the people. 
For my part, I am willing to occupy 
any post that may be assigned to me in 
the provisional government.” 

To be sure he was! That was 
once more the object of his ambition 
—the ardent desire of his soul—to be 
the chief of the revolution—to ap- 
pear for the four hundredth time as 
the great political demagogue and 
mountebank before the people ; and 
to discourse of America, and the 
drapeau tricolore, and the scenes of 
his youth, and all his former glory 
and ill-deserved celebrity ! 

When, in the night of the 28th- 
29th July, wise men were meditating 
how they might prevent further 
bloodshed, obtain a withdrawal of 
the ordinances, and secure the ap- 
pointment of a “juste-milieu” cabi- 
net, Lafayette was engaged, old as he 
was, in hobbling about the barri- 
cades, in exciting the people to re- 
volt, in urging them to aggression, 
and in seeking to make all believe 
that an arrangement was impossible. 
“To arms! to arms!” was his cry all 
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the night, for he had resolved once 
more to be the commander-in-chief 
of the National Guards, and to chase 
from the shores of France the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon. 

Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul, 
had now proclaimed themselves a 
provisional government for France! 
and they issued their orders to their 
agents in the provinces to “ urge the 
people to insurrection, and come 
to the aid of Paris.” Carrel was 
sent to insurrectionise Rouen. Laf- 
fitte distributed cartridges at his 
own mansion, to the refuse of society. 
Lafayette offered to “accept” the 
command of all the military forces, 
and Gerard was his second. Now 
although Lafayette had named him- 
self to all his posts and honours, yet 
he wrote and printed the following 
piece of self-adulation and gascon- 
ade :— 


«« My dear Fellow-citizens and brave 
Comrades, 

** The confidence of the people of Paris 
calls me once more to the command of 
the public force. (What a falsehood!) 
With joy and devotedness I have ac- 
cepted the power that has been intrusted 
to me; and now, as in 1789, I feel my- 
self strong in the approbation of my honour. 
able colleagues now assembled in Paris. 
(This was so far from being the case, 
that by far the greater number of his 
colleagues, as he styled them, were op- 
posed to his violent measures.) I shall 
make no profession of faith ; my opinions 
are known. The conduct of the Parisian 
population during these last days of trial 
renders me more than ever proud of be- 
ing at its head. 

“ Liberty shall triumph, or we will 
perish together. Vive la liberté ! vive la 
patrie! Larayetre.” 


This was a fair specimen of the 
old revolutionist’s style of writing. 
Tle was always the same; always 
dealing in heroics, hyperboles, and 
all sorts of extravagances. 

But Lafayette feared the army! 
Ile knew that if Paris had been 
bombarded, it could not, and would 
not, have held out twelve hours. He 
knew that the army had no con- 
fidence in him, for its general; and 
he dreaded the arrival of more and 
more troops against his rebel forces. 
What did he do? He resorted to 
the old trick of offering the hand of 
friendship to the soldiery; of as- 
suring them that the “whole Pari- 
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sian population” were willing to fra- 
ternise with them; and entreated 
them “to unite under the same co- 
lours, and with the same feelings as 
them, and to realise the happiness 
and the glorious destinies of their 
magnificent land.” Thus Lafayette 
encouraged the people to resistance, 
and the soldiers to fraternity, and 
kept the mob at the Hotel de Ville 
in a state of constant excitement, 
dreadfully apprehensive as he was 
lest the voice of reason and the offers 
of conciliation might be heard and 
listened to. 

But I have now much more se- 
rious charges to prefer against La- 
fayette. When Messrs. D’Argout, 
Semonville, and Vitrolles, presented 
themselves at the Ildtel de Ville, 
then in the possession of the mob, 
and of the self-constituted provin- 
cial government, to treat in the name 
of Charles X., to offer the revocation 
of the ordinances, and the appoint- 
ment of a new ministry, of which 
Casimir Perier and General Gerard 
were to be two members, Lafayette 
undertook, in the presence of Casimir 
Perier, Mauguin, and Audry de 
Puyraveau, to reply, “ Messieurs, 
c'est trop tard !” 

Too late, indeed! This was the 
answer of a vain, self-glorious, ambi- 
tious, and revolution-loving man. It 
was not too late to save the throne! It 
was not too late to pacify the people! 
It was not too late to re-establish li- 
berty, order, and prosperity! But 
the ambition of Lafayette would not 
then have been gratified. He would 
have simply become a great pacifi- 
cator, a loyal subject, and a worthy 
citizen. He did not aim at such dis- 
tinctions. He was now the “ provi- 
sional government !” He would soon 
have to bestow a crown, or assume 
the post of president of a republic! 
Such prospects could not be aban- 
doned by such a man as Lafayette 
for the purpose of acting with real 
patriotism, loyalty, and good faith. 
“Have the Bourbons adopted the 
tri-coloured cockade?” asked La- 
fayette of M.de Semonville. “That 
is an important step, indeed,” replied 
this envoy of Charles X. “Qh! 
never mind, then,” replied Lafayette, 
rather carelessly, “if they have any 
reluctance they need not do so. It is 
too late now |” 

So there was Lafayette, who had 
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made the revolution by his princi- 
ples, headed it in person, and urged 
it on by his intrigues, then refusing 
even to negotiate with his king. 

On the following day the same 
system of insolent refusal to nego- 
tiate, or to treat, was persevered in 
by this lover of demolition and de- 
vastation, for when M. de Sussy 
conveyed to him at the Ilétel de 
Ville a letter from the Duke de 
Mortemart, then just named prime 
minister by Charles X., and which let- 
ter proposed the revocation of the 
ordinances, Lafayette turned to the 
people and said, “ What answer shall 
we give?” And as the Jews said of 
Christ, “Not this man, but Barab- 
bas,” so the instigated, seduced, and 
excited populace exclaimed, “ No 
more negotiations !” What said La- 
fayette to M. de Sussy? “It is too 
late, sir; it is too late!” No effort 
did he make to explain, to arrange, 
to caleulate, to define, to deplore. 
No—no ; all was revolution, both in 
head and heart! 

And again: when the royal troops 
at the bridge of St. Cloud sent a flag 
of truce and complained that no ex- 
planation had been entered into since 
the revocation of the ordinances (for 
Charles X. signed and published an 
order for that revocation), Lafayette 
once more undertook, on his own 
responsibility, and in the following 
terms, himself to pronounce the de- 
thronement of the House of Bour- 
bon :— 

“T am asked for an explicit answer 
respecting the situation of the royal 
family since its last attack upon the pub- 
lic liberty, and the victory of the Parisian 
people. I will give it frankly. It is, that 
all reconciliation is impossible, and that the 
royal family has ceased to reign. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 


So the plot of fifteen years forming 
succeeded ; the intrigues of the con- 
federated opposition triumphed ; La- 
fayette was once more the grand ar- 
bitrator of the destinies of France; 
and ‘Thiers, Mignet, and their clique 
now presented to “the old general” 
the name of the Duke of Orleans! 
De Talleyrand countersigned this 
long expected, but not less extraordi- 
nary proposition by muttering, in his 
own oracular manner, “It is well; 
the offer must be accepted.” 

Lafayette received the name of the 
Duke of Orleans with doubtful cold- 
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ness. Ilis “ ardent young men” were 
erying for “a republic;” his “ de- 
voted supporters” asked him, “ Why 
will not you be king?” He was 
himself at his old intrigues for “ pri- 
mary assemblies,” then for a “con- 
stituent assembly,” and in the mean- 
time for a provisional government, of 
which he was the centre, the axis, the 
every thing. Oh! how he laboured 
night and day to stir up a republican 
ery! But the French had not quite 
forgotten the butcheries of St. Just, 
Marat, and Robespierre, and his in- 
trigues wholly failed. 

Compelled to submit to the ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Orleans 
to be lieutenant-governor of the 
kingdom, Lafayette, as usual, made 
a virtue of necessity, and assured the 
duke that he heartily joined in the 
general wish. He admitted, how- 
ever, his aversion to the step, in the 
first instance, to Joseph Buonaparte, 
in a letter he addressed to him, and 
it was well known to all who, like 
myself, were daily and hourly ac- 
quainted with what was passing dur- 
ing the revolution, and the three 
weeks which followed the three days, 
that Lafayette was really defeated by 
the adoption of the Orleans dynasty. 
ut although he so assented, his two 
first measures were to secure for 
himself power and authority by pro- 
claiming the dogma of “the sove- 
reignty of the people!” and directing 
“the re-establishment of the National 
Guards.” In virtue of the first 
dogma, Lafayette placed himself at 
the head of the government of the 
barricades; and, in virtue of the se- 
cond, he placed himself at the head 
of the National Guards of the coun- 
try. Lafayette’s great object, in the 
first instance, also, was to keep every 
thing in a provisional state. Why 
was this? ‘I'o add importance to his 
own position, to keep up the farce of 
half a century, that Lafayette was a 
hero and a patriot, and to enable him 
to declare, as he did, in an authorita- 
tive manner to the licutenant-gene- 
ral of the kingdom, “ Monseigneur, 
you know our wants and our rights ; 
should you forget them, we will 
bring them to your recollection.” 

It was at this period of doubt and 
anxiety that Lafayette made use of 
one of those favourite maxims, or 
sentiments, of which he was so fond, 
and which always inyolyed an equi- 
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voque, or 2 double entendre. IT allude 
to his statement, that “ France wanted 
u popular throne, surrounded with re- 
publican institutions !” And much as 
[ despise the vanity and love of power 
of Lafayette, I must add that [ sin- 
cerely believe the Duke of Orleans 
gave in his adhesion to this most ab- 
surd of all programmes. The duke 
did adhere, Ist, to the dogma of the 
sovereignty of the people; 2d, 
the abolition of an hereditary peer- 
age; 3d, to the abolition of the pro- 
perty qualification for deputies ; 
4th, to the most extensive application 
of the broadest electoral principle to 
municipal and commercial organisa- 
tion; Sth, to the re-establishment of 
the National Guards according to the 
constitution of 1791 ; and, finally, to 
an attack on vested interests, which 
were miscalled “ monopolies !” 

There was another declaration of 
Lafayette made at this period, which 
I heard made, and was near enough 
to hear distinctly. Lafayette pre- 
sented himself with the Duke of Or- 
leans at the balcony of the palace of 
the * Palais Royal,” and said, point- 
ing to the duke (now Louis Philippe), 
* Behold, this is the best of repub- 
lics!” Lafayette sought afterwards 
to deny this phrase, and to render it, 
* This is what we have been able to 
make most like a republic!” This 
is not the true version. ‘The people 
shouted, in my hearing, on the occasion 
in question, “ Vive Ta ré “publique !” 
Others cried, “Vive le Due d’Or- 
leans!” At that moment Lafayette 
and the Duke of Orleans appeared at 
the balcony, and the former said, 
“Voili! le meilleur des répub- 
liques !” 

At last, the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon, recovering some- 
what from the sudden blow which 
had stunned it, resolved to appeal to 
the nation, to proceed to the south of 
France, to learn the real state of 
public opinion, and not to surrender 
without a struggle. But this deci- 
sion was rendered abortive by the 
expedition of Lafayette and all the 
“ eanaille,” and the liberated prisoners 
of Paris, to Rambouillet, from which 
latter place were driven, by the most 
fierce and savage of mobs, not only 
Charles X., but ev ery member of the 
royal family, except the left-handed 
branch of the Orleans Bourbons. 

Then came the question of the 
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new constitution ; and Lafayette, who 
might have saved an hereditary peer- 
age, was decided in opposing it. 
“ Aristocracy, gentlemen,” he ex- 
claimed, “is a bad ingredient in po- 
litical institutions; I, therefore, ex- 
press as strongly as 1 can, my desire 
that the hereditary peerage be abo- 
lished, and, at the same time, I beg 
my colleagues not to forget, that if I 
have been always the man of liberty, 
I have never ceased to be the man of 
public order!" What strange no- 
tions that man must have of public 
order who confines his ideas to order 
in the streets and public highways! 
The “order,” which is worthy that 
name, respects vested interests, pub- 
lic rights, and national institutions ; 
and does not tolerate the proposal for 
establishing a constitutional mon- 
archy without its inseparable sup- 
porters, an hereditary peerage and 
the security of a real and independent 
aristocracy. But already Lafayette 
got weary of his own proposal, or 
disgusted 7, his own assent, to 
maintaining “a” throne in France 
and when “he compact destined to 
bind that country to the royalty of 
the barricades was submitted to him, 
he altered so much as to render it 
no longer a monarchical document. 
Meeting M. Guizot at the foot of the 
tribune, he said, “I have altered a 
good deal of your work.” “So much 
the worse,” replied M. Guizot; and 
from that moment it was known and 
felt that Lafayette had only hoped to 
have a king “about the size of his 
thumb,”—in other words, “a nomi- 
nal monarchy and a real republic.” 
And now came the turn of Lafa- 
yette! Ile was to be rewarded for 
lis acquiescence in the scheme of an 
Orleans dynasty, and he was named 
“ General-in-chief of the National 
Guards of France!” He “thought it 
his duty,” he said, “ in order to serve 
liberty and his country, to accept the 
post ;’ and when Louis Philippe re- 
viewed 60,000 guards on the Champ 
de Mars, he threw himself into the 
arms of Lafayette, and exclaimed, 
“This I prefer to a coronation at 
Rheims.” But that preference was 
not of long duration. The absurd 
“ programme” of the Hotel de Ville 
soon became unpopular at the Tuile- 
ries. The “republican institutions” 
were not republican enough to please 
Lafayette ; and kissing, and tears of 
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joy, were exchanged for disappoint- 
ment, reproaches, and disgust. 

But Lafayette was not satsified with 
being merely the chief of the whole 
of the National Guards of the king- 
dom. He had other projects in view. 
All political offenders under the Re- 
storation must be pardoned; and 
they were so! ‘The men of the Re- 
volution were to be placed in all the 
secondary posts; and they were so! 
Most incapable people were to be 
raised to offices of sub-prefects, and 
justices of the peace, and provincial 
legal appointments; and they were 
so. But, at last, another demand was 
made, and this led to expostulation, 
reprimand, dissension, and eventually 
to a separation between the new dy- 


nasty and the old representative of 


the men and the principles of 1790. 
Lafayette now proclaimed that “the 
revolution of July 1830 w ould spread 
over the whole earth;” “ would 
make a tour round the world;” and 
that France must aid all other people 
rising against their governments, 
whether despotic or constitutional. 
ITe opposed the sublime moral maxim 
of “the faith of treaties ;’ he saw no 
stability for the revolution of July 
but in a combination of analogous 
disturbances, which should destroy 
all the bonds established by the trea- 
ties of 1814and 1815 ; he proclaimed 
the necessity for an idol of his own 
imagining, called “a balance of power 
in Europe ;” he sought to raise a re- 
volutionary cry in Prussia, in the 
Rhenish provinces, in Saxony, in 
many of the smaller German states, 
in Holland and Belgium, and Spain 
and in Portugal, in Italy on in 
Switzerland ; and he insisted that by 
such a sy stem of foreign propa- 
gandism could it alone ‘be hoped 
to establish on a solid basis the 
revolution of July. To Lafa- 
yette, his doctrines, agencies, cor- 
respondence, and mancuyres, may 


be attributed the mock revolution of 


Belgium, the ten years’ war in Spain, 

the awful disappointments of Poland, 
the convulsions of Italy, as fruitless 
as they were desperate, and evils 
incaleulable in extent and severity, 
Which aye subsequently taken 
place. 

Now the injustice and insincerity 
of the system of Lafayette consisted 
in this, that whilst he was a real and 
most influential friend of the war 
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party, he affected to be favourable to 
“ non-intervention !” But what a 
strange system was his scheme of 
non-intervention! He would not 
allow kings to combine to maintain 
the monarchical principle in mon- 
archical states, and yet he would 
allow the governments and the people 
of constitutional states to combine to 
overthrow monarchy, both as a prin- 
ciple anda fact. Thus the ministry 
of Laffitte, hacked by Lafayette and 
his National Guards, professed this 
principle of non-intervention; and 
yet, whilst it negotiated for peace, 
sought to place 500,000 men on the 
field of battle. Europe saw this 
with distrust and indignation, and 
the Laffitte ministry fell. 

When Lafayette said to M. de 
TIumboldt, “ If other nations wish 
to follow our example, and conquer 
their liberties, we will not suffer 
foreign governments to send their 
counter-revolutionary gendarmeries 
among them ; and we do not consider 
Poland and Russia as forming one 
and the same nation,”—he put an 
end to all palpable mistakes respect- 
ing his notions of “ non-interven- 
tion.” That system in his hands 
was one of unequivocal deception. 
No wonder, then, that the presence of 
Lafayette, for a season, in the coun- 
cils of the new royalty, his influence 
in directing the public affairs, his 
power at the head ofa nation doubly 
armed, made him an object of dread, 
as well as dislike, to all the orderly 
governments of Europe; and no 
wonder that Louis Philippe soon 
found it indispensable, if he wished 
to become a member of the great 
family of Continental potentates, to 
eschew the counsels of “ the general 
of the barricades,” and the “ hero of 
the two hemispheres.” 

It was the custom of Lafayette in 
the latter years of his life to complain 
in very bitter terms of Louis Philippe ; 
of the bad treatment he received from 
the king and his family; and of 
the violation of the agreement 
that France should have a popu- 
lar throne surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions. But were these 
complaints just and well founded ? 
Lafayette professed to Louis P hilippe 
his perfect accordance with the prin- 
ciple of “ non-intervention” pro- 
claimed by the new monarehy. How 
did he adhere to this declaration ‘ 
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IIe laboured to induce Belgium to 
constitute herself a federative re- 
public. He sought to persuade the 
Greeks to organise an Kastern Hel- 
vetia. Ile corresponded with the 
men of the “movement” party at 
Dresden, Brunswick, Hanover, and 
in many other parts of Germany, and 
encouraged rebellion in Poland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. With 
Russia he endeayoured to involve 
France in a war, availing himself of 
papers seized at Warsaw in the pa- 
lace of Prince Constantine. These 
he read at the tribune of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and thus eminently en- 
dangered the repose of Europe. No- 
thing but the most laborious activity 
and perseverance on the part of the 
king could have saved France from 
wars with two-thirds of Europe. 
Lafayette even went to the extent of 
pledging the king and the govern- 
ment to the adoption of measures in 
behalf of various revolutionary 
causes, although he had no authority 
whatever for such a line of proceed- 
ing. At the same time I must admit, 
that in the earlier days after the re- 
volution of July, Louis Philippe lis- 
tened to the entreaties of Lafayette to 
aid the Spanish refugees in their in- 
vasion of the Basque provinces, and 
even went to the extent of pro- 
viding them with 100,000 francs in 
specie. But Louis Philippe also soon 
discovered that this system of propa- 
gandism in Europe must lead to the 
conquest and partition of France; 
and therefore he abandoned it. From 
that moment the enmity of Lafayette 
was implacable. 

The conduct of Lafayette with re- 
gard to foreign governments was, then, 
evidently opposed to peace, order, 
and friendly alliances. What was 
to be done? Could he be retained 
as the representative of French views 
with regard to other courts, when all 
his system was diametrically opposed 
to that of the king and of the minis- 
try of Casimir Perier? Could it be 
endured, that whilst M. Perier pro- 
claimed “ peace,” General Lafayette 
should daily threaten war? That 
he had served the king and the 
country during the trial of the 
Prince de Polignac and his coadju- 
tors, by preserving order, and secur- 
ing the capital from anarchy and the 
state prisoners from assassination, is 
undoubtedly true; but did this sup- 
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ply any reason why, because he had 
powerfully contributed to the preser- 
vation of peace at home, he should 
therefore be allowed to involve the 
country in war with foreign powers ? 
Yet to such an end his speeches, his 
letters, his correspondence, nay, all 
his acts, all tended. It was for this, 
and for this only, that Louis Philippe 
desired his retirement from the post 
of commander-in-chief of the Na- 
tional Guards. “The court, the 
chambers, the ministers, and the di- 
plomatic circle, have leagued against 
me,” exclaimed Lafayette, “ and the 
king is at the head of the conspiracy.” 
He forgot that the post he occupied 
was one which could not with pro- 
priety be permanently possessed by a 
man holding his political opinions ; 
for how immense was the power of 
commander-in-chief of all the Na- 
tional Guards of a country possessing 
a population of thirty-three millions 
of souls! To none but a prince of 
the blood could such a command be 
intrusted. How much less, then, to 
one who continued daily to proclaim 
his hostility to all thrones, and who 
hoped, prayed, and inculcated the 
belief “ that the revolution of July 
would make its tour round the 
world!” The law for organising the 
National Guards afforded to the 
Chambers and the government the 
opportunity of giving expression to 
that opinion; and a clause was ac- 
cordingly adopted which declared 
that there could be no appointment 
of a superior officer of the National 
Guards of a whole department. 
How much less, then, of the guards 
of all the departments! The act of 
passing this clause Lafayette called 
“ an intrigue,” and he gave in his re- 
signation. 

And, really, nothing can confirm 
more completely the view I have 
given of his character throughout a 
long life of turmoil and of mischief, 
i.e., that he acted from vanity and 
conceit, than the following language, 
which he adopted to Louis Philippe 
when he separated from his govern- 
ment :— 

“ Sire,” said this proud and vain 
man, “ your system of government is 
no longer mine. It appears to me 
that public confidence has placed a 
trust in my hands; Lcannot refer you 
to it in writing perhaps; it exists in 
opinion, in the air we breathe; in 
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short, the French nation, and patriots 
of all countries, believe that where I 
am, there can be no risk that liberty 
will suffer. But I now perceive that 
liberty is menaced, compromised ; 
and I will deceive no one. Both at 
home and abroad, the measures of 
your government not being such as I 
consider conducive to the interests of 
liberty, there would be a want of 
candour on my part were I to remain 
longer like an opaque body between 
the people and the executive. When 
I am removed from the government, 
every one will know better how the 
matter stands!!” 

This was the language of faction. 
It was made use of to embarrass the 
government, to depopularise the king, 
to throw difficulties in the way of the 
executive, and to raise up in France 
a fiercer spirit of opposition to that 
peace policy of Louis Philippe which 
he was wise enough to perceive could 
alone preserve France from invasion 
and defeat, and secure to her a con- 
stitutional government with institu- 
tions suited to the age in which we 
live; and to the demands of a pro- 
gressive and an excitable people. 
But Louis Philippe was not to be 
easily defeated. Ile accepted the re- 
signation offered by Lafayette ; and 
from that moment the general be- 
came the avowed enemy of the king 
and of his government. 

{ am aware that the friends of 
Lafayette insist to this day that his 
pretensions with regard to the policy, 
both foreign and domestic, of Louis 
Philippe, were not exorbitant, since, 
to use their own language, “ he had 
made the Duke of Orleans king, by 
consenting to place the crown upon 
his head.” But this is an untrue 
and dishonourable manner of writing 
the history of the catastrophe of 
July. It is not true that Louis 
Philippe was made a king by La- 
fayette, by his friends, or by the re- 
publican and “ movement” parties. 
‘There was so great a horror of a re- 
publican government during the first 
fortnight of August 1830, that I am 
quite certain (and I speak from a 
personal knowledge ofall that passed 
on the spot), the whole of the mid- 
dling classes would have greatly pre- 
ferred monarchical despotism, to the 
creation of such a form of govern- 
ment. ‘The horrors of the first revo- 
lutionary republican government had 
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not been forgotten; and if Lafayette 
had dared to raise the drapeau of the 
republic, he would have only en- 
listed the veriest canaille on the face 
of the earth in his ranks. This he 
knew quite well. Even the men 
who founded the National, an avowed 
republican paper, were found to be 
the most forward in espousing the 
cause of the Duke of Orleans ; so sa- 
tisfied were they, as well-informed 
men, that a democratic government 
was impossible! It was not less im- 
possible for France than it was for 
the rest of Europe; and certainly 
France was not in August 1830 in 
a position to defend herself against 
the attacks of the European govern- 
ments. She was without an army ; 
and why? Because the house of 
Bourbon was at peace with all the 
world, except with the Dey of Al- 
giers ; and her only army was there- 
fore in Africa. 

It is not true that the Bourbons 
had neglected the army. It is not 
true that the Bourbons truckled to 
other European governments. Never 
was France more respected abroad 
than she was from 1825 to the period 
of the revolution of 1830. ‘The 
charge which has often been re- 
peated, that the Bourbons did not 
holdin high estimation and desire the 
glory and the greatness of France 
was false and groundless. ‘They did 
not, of course, desire to violate trea- 
ties, to break up the settlement of 
Europe, and to introduce the ele- 
ments of discord into whole states 
and continents; but they were al- 
ways bold and steadfast in asserting 
the rights of France, and were ever 
desirous that she should take her 
part in all European arrangements 
and settlements. 

I assert then, and that without 
fear of contradiction, that Lafayette 
and the Republicans would have 
been at once put down by over- 
whelming masses of the French peo- 
ple, not only in Paris, but in the 
provinces, if any attempt had been 
made to proclaim a republic, and that 
it is, therefore, an insult to history to 
pretend that Lafayette placed on the 
head of Louis Philippe the crown of 
France. And who will say that I 
am wrong in my repudiation of this 
error, when he reads the following 
extract from a letter written by La- 
fayette himself to Joseph Buona- 
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parte, on the 26th of November, 
1830 :— 


“When the criminal attempt of 
Charles X. and company had occasioned 
the population of Paris to rise, and public 
confidence had placed me at the head 
of that patriotic movement, my first 
thought, after the victory, was how to 
draw from it the greatest advantages for 
the cause of the liberty of my country. 

” ° The first 
obligation of the Republication senti- 
ment being to respect the general will, 
at was forbidde n me to propose a constitution 
purely American, the best of all in my 
eyes. It would have been to disregard the 
wishes of the majority, to risk domestic 
troubles, to bring upon us a JSoreign war ; 
if I deceived myself, it was, at least, 
against the inclination which has always 
possessed me; and, even supposing me 
capable of a vulgar ambition, it was 
against what w ould be called my wisest 
interest : a popular throne, in the name 
of the national sovereiguty, surrounded 
with republican institutions, was what 
we thought in our power.” 


I hold it, then, to be indisputable, 


even from the admissions of Lafayette 
himself, that he did not place on the 


head of Louis Philippe the crown of 


France, since that crown was never 
at his disposal, inasmuch as he had 
no national party strong enough to 
assert and establish a purely demo- 
cratic government. In this, then, 
as in every other portion of his life, 
Lafayette greatly exaggerated his 
own importance, and, from vanity 
and self-love, misrepresented facts 
and history, with the most shameful 
and unparalleled audacity. And I 
have taken some pains with this 
portion of my observations, because 
a mistaken notion has gone abroad, 
that Louis Philippe owed a vast debt 
of gratitude to Lafayette ; and that, 
but for him, his property would 
have been confiscated, and he would 
have been driven from France with 
the rest of the Bourbons. It has 
followed, therefore, that those who 
maintained such misstatements have 
gone on a step farther, and have 
stigmatised the King of the French 
as ‘unjust and ungrateful, because he 
sought to dispossess Lafayette of his 
title of commander-in-chief of the 
National Guards of the kingdom, as 
well as by degrees to separate his 


cabinet from the fatal influence of 


“the hero of the two worlds.” Louis 
Philippe owed no debt of gratitude to 
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Lafayette, and when the protests of 
all the courts of Europe reached the 
Tuileries against the bad effect pro- 
duced on all populations by the in- 
fluence exercised by Lafayette, it is 
not a subject for censure or reproach, 
but, on the contrary, for commenda- 
tion and admiration, that Louis Phi- 
lippe resolved to remove, in as little 
offensive a manner as possible, from 
his court and councils one who was a 
vast impediment to the admission of 
the new French dynasty into the one 
great family of European sovereigns. 
It is a fact, also, that Lafayette 
sought to impose on Louis Philippe 
such conditions as the price of his 
remaining in office, that his majesty 
had no alternative but to abdicate on 
the one hand, or renounce his whole 
system of government on the other. 
Ile would do neither, and from that 
moment the “ Fayetlists” were most 
violent in their attacks on the king. 
When Lafayette resigned the com- 
mand, not only of the National 
Guards of the kingdom generally, 
but also those of Paris in particular, 
he resorted to his old system of 
“ orders of the day,” “ addresses,” and 
manifestos. All was ostentation, all 
was display, and in the documents 
published by lim at the period in 
question, he even out-Ieroded Herod 
by his bombastic absurdities. 
Lafayette, though no longer in 
office, would not, however, retire into 
private life. He was always accusing 
every government of ingratitude to- 
wards him, and yet always sighed for 
the power and influence possessed in 
consequence of an alliance with go- 
vernnent. If events were fortunate, 
and approaching evils were dispersed, 
to himself he ascribed al/ the merit. If 
events turned out otherwise, and ill- 
fortune came on apace, or threatening, 
it was always ascribed by him “to 
the government not having followed 
his advice.” When the government, 
having got rid both of him and of 
Laffitte, as well as of Dupont de 
I’Eure, began to breathe with freedom, 
and to examine into the causes of 
past agitations and trouble, then La- 
fay ette accused it of persecuting him, 
because it denounced the dogma of 
republican institutions being asso- 
ciated with an hereditary monarchy. 
M. Guizot had wisely declared that 
the revolution of 1830 “had been 
effected to change the dynasty ; but, 
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by confining that change within the 
narrowest limits, to affect as little as 
possible the established institutions ; 
and that it had been desired to abide 
as much as possible by the past, to 
respect all that had been done, and to 
compound with every interest.” This 
was the programme of a government 
resolved to maintain peace and order. 
But it was not the programme which 
Lafayette would consent to, and he 
resolved to oppose it by every means 
in his power. 

In the debates of February 1831 
between the Guizot cabinet and the 
ex-Laffitte ministry, Lafayette mani- 
fested all his spleen and annoyance. 
Perpetually was he bringing forward 
in the Chamber of Deputies his own 
view of the compact made with Louis 
Philippe at the Il6tel de Ville, and 
as perpetually did he insist that the 
king and the then government had 
broken their compact with the people. 

When Casimir Perier, with his 
eagle eye, his lion heart, and his in- 
extinguishable perseverance, rushed. 
to the aid of his king and to the res- 
cue of the country from the intrigues 
of the Lafayette faction, “the hero 
of the two worlds” backed the 
establishment of “national associa- 
tions for the perpetual exclusion of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, and 
for the defence of the French terri- 
tory.” And why was this proceed- 
ing resorted to? Was it because 
there existed any real apprehension 
that the eldest branch of the house 
of Bourbon would return to France, 
or that the government of Louis 
Philippe would consent to the inva- 
sion of the French territory? Cer- 
tainly not. But the design was two- 
fold: first, to create a suspicion as 
well as an antipathy for the Kine and 
his government ; and, second, to keep 
in the foreground Lafayette, and his 
democratic party. 

When Casimir Perier counselled 
the king to dissolve the Chamber in 
June 1831, Lafayette addressed to 
his constituents a letter full of the 
self-love, vanity, and inflation which 
had marked his whole career. But 
more than this; it was so replete 
with charges dishonourable to the 
king and his government, all founded 
on the interpretation Lafayette 
thought fit to give to the programme 
of the Hotel de Ville, that from that 
moment he was naturally regarded 
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with distrust and distaste by all the 
royal family. Indeed, few govern- 
ments in the world would have sub- 
mitted to such a document. 

The real republican party now 
shewed itself more insolent and vio- 
lentthan ever. The “ quolibets” andthe 
“diatribes” against Louis Vhilippe 
operated upon it as so much excite- 
ment to revolt; and the streets of 
Paris were again covered with blood. 
Whilst the democratic factions agi- 
tated the public mind in the clubs 
and in the highways of France, La- 
fayette pleaded for wars of aggression 
and revolution at the public tribune. 
Italy, Poland, and Belgium, were the 
themes of his unceasing declamations, 
and nothing could soften his rage for 
a continental war and his longing to 
“tear in pieces the treaties of Vi- 

” 
enna. 

When the question of the here- 
ditary peerage was brought under 
discussion, Lafayette pronounced some 
sentences which are worth preserv- 
ing as memorials of his vanity and 
weakness. They shew that his own 
views and opinions were all that he 
respected, and if he adopted any 
other, they were simply because they 
approached his own; and they shew 
how little he really paid allegiance to 
the principles of the charter and of 
an hereditary monarchy. Mark his 
words! 

“T shall not discuss the amend- 
ments which have been or may be 
proposed. I shall confine myself to 
declaring very positively against the 
hereditary principle. 1 declare, like- 
wise, that f shall vets against the ex- 
clusive choice of the peers by the 
king ; because that second chamber, 
representing nobody, would then, in 
reality, be no legislative authority, 
and because it does not correspond 
to my notion of representative go- 
vernment. I shall decide for that 
opinion which is most conformable 
to my own. Perhaps, as a last re- 
sort, I shall vote for that which 
differs the least from mine, and which 
may have some chance of being car- 
ried.” 

Lafayette found in Casimir Perier 
aman of the most determined cha- 
racter. It was useless for the former 
to reiterate his assertions as to the 
“ principles of the July programme.” 
Casimir Perier proclaimed aloud that 
he would be bound by no uncertain 
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and vague understanding, but would 
carry out the charter, defend the laws, 
and uphold a limited monarchy. That 
able minister would listen to no ad- 
vice which would involve France in 
ruin, and Europe in a war of princi- 
ples. “ The blood and the treasure 
of Frenchmen belong to France,” he 
exclaimed, “ and we will not expend 
either on the democratical intrigues 
of foreign nations.” But the more 
he was determined, the more despe- 
rate became the factious; and La- 
fayette persisted with renewed and 
re-renewed efforts that France should 
rescue Poland, aid Italian “ patriots,” 
and take vengeance of the pope! 

The conduct of Laffitte, Lamarque, 
“and Lafayette, during the years 1830, 
1831, and part of 1832, at last led to 
new disasters ; and on the 5th and 
6th of June of the latter year civil war 
raged with fury in the French capital. 
I beheld the first pistol fired, and saw 
the last sabre sheathed. The contest 
was short, but it was terrific. But 
the laws triumphed, and France was 
saved! Unfortunately, Casimir Pe- 
rier was no more,—for he died a vic- 
tim of his own energy, good faith, 
loyalty, and resolution, ‘before the 
funeral of Lamarque, at which the 
civil war commenced. At this epoch 
the republicans appeared in all their 
force; and cries were once more 
heard of “Vive la république!” 
“ Vive Lafayette!” Ido not believe 
that Lafayette was a party to that 
terrible movement ; but it is indubi- 
table that he refused to take any step 
to put an end to the carnage which 
was going on on both sides, and that 
when asked to condemn in a public 
manner the conduct of the infuriated 
beings who once more produced the 
Sonnet rouge, he exclaimed, in the 
words of Carnot, “In civil strife 
there are no criminals, but only the 
victors and the vanquished.” 

This was Lafayette. ‘Thus he 
lived, and thus he died. He began 
much—he terminated nothing. At 
the commencement of a vast move- 
ment he imagined all was splendid, 
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promising, magnificent ; at its ter- 
mination he was fall of regrets, of 
disappointment, of reproaches, and of 
scorn. ‘The only event he always 
praised was the establishment of a 
government, independent of Great 
Britain, in the United States. No 
one great mind ever confided in his 
judgment, relied on his experience, 
or really profited by his advice. ‘The 
impetuosity of his youth descended 
with him to the borders of the grave ; 
and though I believe he had no per- 
sonal resentments, he reproached to 
the last his political antagonists. He 
did more evil than any one man of 
secondary mind of his epoch; and 
the good he did was in his private, 
not in his public, career. 

The character and conduct of La- 
fayette present some striking and im- 
portant lessons. How much evil may 
one man commit who has ambition 
without genius, talents, or discern- 
ment! How easy it is for a wealthy 
aspirant to honour and fame to gain 
a great reputation at a small ex- 
pense, or, rather, with few real de- 
serts! Ilow worse than absurd it is 
to praise a man simply for his con- 
sistency, just as though to be inva- 
riably mischievous is better than to 
be occasionally right! How much 
better it is to secure good than to 
seek to prevent the excess of evil! 
Ilow much more commendable is the 
man who devotes his life to incul- 
cating loyalty, obedience, and mode- 
rate reform, all tending to virtue, 
than he who encourages revolution, 
disobedience, and the principle of in- 
dividual judgment, and afterwards 
seeks to repress the results of the 
principles he has set in movement ! 

Lafayette was a good son, father, 
husband, and friend; but he was a 
vain and silly man, a turbulent and 
dangerous citizen, an encourager of 
abstract dogmas which led to anarchy 
and crime, and was too weak to per- 
ceive the necessary connexion be- 
tween the belief of bad doctrines and 
the evils to which that belief in- 
yariably conducts. 
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Tue sunshine gilds the rolling stream, 
‘The air is calm and still, 

While two sweet human children come 
Slow wending down the hill. 

Often and often lingered they, 

For they hear a wild, unearthly lay 
Steal upward from the stream ; 

And down beneath a willow-tree, 

The spirit-singer’s form they see, 
Beautiful as a dream ! 


His eyes are large, and round, and blue, 
His cheek is very fair ; 

And flowers that grow deep seas below 
Are twined in his yellow hair. 

He bows him gaily o’er his harp, 
And his fingers kiss the strings ; 

Oh! human sounds were ne’er so sweet 
As the sounds the spirit flings, 

And human lay was ne'er so gay 
As the lay the spirit sings ! 


The human children near him come, 
The green boughs o’er them fall; 
And now the waving willow-tree 
ks a pleasant bower for all. 
The spirit lifts his head and smiles, 
For he hears their blessed breathing, 
And loves to see the willow-tree 
Round him and them enwreathing. 


Ile sings, “ Thrice welcome here, 
Ye lovely human faces ; 
Oh! linger, linger near, 
And I will tell of them that dwell 
In ocean’s secret places. 
Ye cannot go where I have been, 
Ye cannot see what I have seen ; 
Earth’s music is but sad and dull 
To those rich melodies that lull 
The tempests of the deep, 
When wave by wave sinks down to rest, 
Like passions in an angry breast, 
Beneath the spell of sleep, 
Oh! listen, for ye cannot come 
‘lo mect me in mine ocean home ! 


“ Ye call your earthly flowers bright,— 
Oh, brighter far the blossoms are 
That lend the seas their light! 
The sunbeams glide, 
Through the purple tide, 
To the radiant zoophyte ; 
The sea-weeds shine, 
Like gems in a mine, 
Red, purple, green, and white ; 
And the lily spreads 
Iler golden threads 
In the water-spirit’s sight ! 
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“ There are halls with many a wreathed column 
Under the heaving waves ; 

There are cloisters, silent, and dark, and solemn, 
And echo-haunted caves ; 

And think you unpeopled those homes may be ? 

Ah! no, there are voices of love and glee, 

And shapes of beauty under the sea. 





“ Ye have a human mother, who loves 
To hear your gladsome voices ; - 
She sees the smile in her children’s eyes, 
And her gentle heart rejoices ; 
But often her cheek is pale with care, 
And her eyes are dim with tears, 
She sees a shade on the time to come, 
And her heart is dark with fears. 


‘Ye have a human mother, who bends 
To kiss your sleeping brow, 

And many a vision of future bliss 
She weaves for her children now ; 

But Death may call that mother hence, 
Or Time work change in you, 

For never aught of human growth 
Was strong, or sure, or true. 


“ T have a mother, a spirit fair, 
Who rides in a pearly shell, 
Her voice is low as the winds that blow 
Adown the forest dell ; 
Hier eyes are soft as the early stars 
When they fondly gaze on mine, 
And I love to feel her gentle arms 
.\t morn around me twine. 
Her cheek is never pale, 
Her bright smiles never fail ; 
She parts my locks of yellow hair, 
And combs them with a golden comb, 
Singing, as I am singing now, 
The pleasures of our home ; 
And other sprites who love us well 
Will haste to lift the chambered shell, 
And wake the music sleeping there ; 
And some will touch their harps’ sweet chords, 
And some will warble loving words, 
The while my mother combs my hair. * 


* And when I call, a merry crowd 

Come bounding to my side ; 
And soon our laughter ringeth loud, 
As one by one my playmates run 

In the pillared caves to hide, 

In and out, in and out, 

With the playful call and the careless shout, 
And the echoes replying round about! 





“ There are creatures whose beauty may never be told, 
With eyes of fire and scales of gold ; 
And [ rule them all with a kingly sway, 
When they come around to hear the sound 
Of the water-spirit’s lay ; 
And mighty creatures of sayage natures 


Will listen and obey ; 
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I yoke them to my car of pearl, 
And they draw me o’er the sea ; 
And the nautili their sails unfurl, 
And merrily ride with me ; 
While my voice’s chime still keepeth time 
With the pulse of the heaving sea! 


“Oh beautiful, most beautiful 
The secrets of the deep, 
Where the tide of song is ever flowing, 
And the ruddy coral-trees are glowing! 
Bright forms are there which ne'er grow old, 
And eyes that never weep !” 


The spirit pauses for awhile, 

And he gazes round with a happy smile ; 

But the human children envy not 

The joys he has told of his mystic lot. 
“Spirit, look up!” those children ery ; 
“Spirit, look up to the blue, bright sky! 

A time shall be when men more free 

Than thou, in thy palaces under the sea, 

Shall upward spring with an angel’s wing 
Through the light of Infinity! 

There is one who died that men might live, 

He an immortal crown can give ; 

But it is not said that He died to save 

The spirits whose home is under the wave. 

Wherefore sing, when a hidden chain 

Binds thee for aye to the purple main ? 

There are purer joys in the Christian’s heaven ; 

But, spirit, thou art not among the forgiven!” 


Oh! changed is the cheer of the water-sprite, 

And passed from his eyes their smile of light ! 

Ile weeps as a child of earth might weep, 
And flings his harp aside. 

The voice of his sorrow is loud and wild, 

For bitter the thought of the ocean-child, 
That not for the spirits who fill the deep 

The Saviour of men hath died. 

Like a summer-cloud he hath passed away, 

Like a summer-wind hath ceased his lay! 

‘The human children hear his moan, 

Still mingling with the river’s tone, 

While the water in gladness rolleth on,— 

But the spirit-singer's form is gone. 

The air is sunny, and calm, and still, 

And the children wend homeward over the hill ; 

But a shadow has dimm’d their infant joy, 

For the grief of the beautiful ocean-boy ! 


1 cd 


"Lis evening, and again I see 
Those children move, with looks of love, 
To the gay, green willow-trec. 
Again I see the spirit there, 
But the flowers are torn from his yellow hair. 
His harp is silent, he breathes no song, 
He weeps as the gay stream rolls along. 
The children near him come once more, 
But he smiles not as he smiled before ; 
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He bows his head, as if in shame 

To hear their voices name his name, 
For he knows that his portion is not with theirs, 

And he feels the weight of his deathless state 
Like the weight of many cares! 

IIe fain would rise, but it drags him down, 
Down to the earth for aye ; 

Iie may not hope for the fadeless crown, 
Nor the light of unchanging day. 

He may weep and murmur carly and late, 
But all shall be in vain, 

For man alone shall Death’s dark gate 

Open the road to a blessed fate 
Untouched by care or pain, 

For man, and not for those who dwell 
Under the purple main ! 


“ Spirit, sweet spirit!” the children call, 
“ Oh! take thy harp and breathe again 
A louder and a gayer strain, 

For there is hope for all. 
Our father is a holy man; 
He bade us say there is no ban 
On thee, or those who dwell with thee, 
In the bright palaces under the sea. 
Then hush, sweet spirit, hush thy woe, 
Since thy Redeemer lives also!” 


Like sunlight o’er the waters stealing 
Was the smile that broke as the children spoke 
Those gentle words, so full of healing 
To the ocean-spirit’s wounded feeling. 
Once more he clasps his cherished lyre, 
And wildly from each trembling wire 
A tone of joy is pealing. 


“ Joy, joy !” he sings, and louder yet, 


Though his eyelids still with tears are wet, 
* Joy, joy! ye beauteous spirits, whose path 
Is the loveliest bower the ocean hath, 

Who better love the twilight there 

Than the glitter and heat of the upper air, 
O ye whose lamps are the starry eyes 

Of fish that darts as the eagle flies, 

Whose music is joyous, and rich, and clear, 
As the fabled sounds of the shining sphere, 
Rejoice, rejoice in your homes to-night, 
For a human voice foretells delight, 


And speaks glad words of cheer! 


“ A vision of light hath found me! 

I seem to stand in the blissful land 
With the angel-host around me. 

Hark! hark ! their rushing wings 
Make music as they pass, 

And many a delicate flower upsprings 
And waves o’er the sunlit grass. 

I see a broad, deep river, 
And groves of blooming shade, 

And I know the river shall flow for ever, 
And the bloom shall never fade. 
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I hear a thousand thousand tones 
All blending into one, 
Singing of Him on the throne of thrones, 
And His great and holy Son. 
I spoke of the joys of them who dwell 
In the depths of summer seas ; 
But only an angel tongue could tell 
The glory of joys like these! 


“Oh, children of earth! oh, blessed souls! 
Rejoice, rejoice, when the death-bell tolls. 
Rejoice, if the parted has lived in faith, 
For the righteous have fayour and peace in death. 
Rejoice, for their rest is a lasting rest, 
And the blessing is changeless wherewith they are bless'd! 


“Oh! children of earth, how calm and sweet 
Are the thoughts of heaven that o’er me glide ; 
Like spirits that hasten with silent feet 
On the breast of the slumbering sea to meet 
In the quiet of eventide !” 


Sweetly, sweetly ringeth the lay, 

Slowly the echo is dying away — 

Dying like odours of plants that grow 

In vales where the breezes of summer blow, 
When the bees are hid in their own sweet cells, 
And the hyacinth closes her scented bells, 
Leaving her breath, like a thought of love, 
Lingering still in the twilight grove. 


The shadows of night have wrapp’d the streams, 
The stars are peeping overhead, 
And the echoes that murmur'd the lay are dead. 
The children wake as from a dream, 
And ask if still on earth they are; 
They had heeded not the deep’ning gloom, 
For the spirit’s words had borne them far 
To the world beyond the tomb. 


They see no more his form so fair, 
His soft blue eyes and his yellow hair, 
For dark the shade of the willow lies 
Across the river's flowing, 
And pale and dim is the light the stars 
Upon the earth are throwing. 
Joytully up the hill they go, 
And their hearts with undimm’d pleasure glow, 
As “ Spirit, sweet spirit !” again they call ; 
* Rejoice, rejoice! there is hope for all !” 
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IN WHICH MR. WALKER FALLS INTO DIFFICULTIFS, 


POOLISH 


I nore the beloved reader is not silly 
enough to imagine that Mr. Walker, 
on finding himself inspunged for 
debt in Chancery Lane, was so foolish 
as to think of applying to any of his 
friends (those great personages who 
have appeared every now and then 
in the course of this little history, 
and have served to give it a fashion- 
able air). No, no; he knew the 
world too well: and that, though 
Billingsgate would give him as many 
dozen of claret as he could carry 
away under his belt, as the phrase is 
(I can’t help it, Madam, ifthe phrase 
is not more gentecl), and onth 
Vauxhall would lend him his car- 
riage, slap him on the back, and dine 
at his house; their lordships would 
have seen Mr. Walker depending 
from a beam in front of the Old 
Bailey rather than have helped him 
to a hundred pounds. 

And why, forsooth, should we ex- 
pect otherwise in the world? TI ob- 
serve that men who complain of its 
selfishness are quite as selfish as the 
world is, and no more 
money than their neighbours ; and I 
am quite sure with regard to Captain 
Walker that he would have treated 
a friend in want exactly as he when 
in want was treated. ‘There was 
only his lady who in the least was 
afflicted by his captivity; and as for 
the club, that went on, we are bound 
to say, exactly as it did on the day 
previous to his disappearance. 

By the way, about clubs—could 
we not, but for fear of detaining the 
fair reader too long, enter into a 
wholesome dissertation here, on the 
manner of friendship established in 
those institutions, and the noble feel- 
ing of selfishness which they are 
likely to encourage in the male race! 

I put out of the question the st: os 
topics of complaint, such as leaving 
home, encouraging gormandising, and 


ATTEMPTS 


liberal of 


AND MRs 
TO RESCUE UIM, 


» WALKER MAKFS MANY 


luxurious habits, &e.; but look also 
at the dealings of club-men with one 
another. Look at the rush for the 
evening paper! See how Shiverton 
orders a fire in the dog-days, and 
Sweetenham opens the windows in 
February. See how Cramley takes 
the whole breast of the turkey on 
his plate, and how many times Jen- 
kins sends away his beggarly half- 
pint of sherry! Clubbery is organ- 
ised egotism. Club intimacy is care- 
fully and wonderfully removed 
from friendship. You meet Senlte 
for twenty years, exchange the day’ 
news with him, laugh with him over 
the last joke, grow as well acquainted 
as two men may be together—and 
one day, at the end of the list of 
members of the club, you read in a 
little paragraph by itself with all the 
honours, 


MEMBER DECEASED. 


Smith, John, Esq. ; 


or he, on the other hand, has the ad- 
vantage of reading your own name 
selected for a similar typographical 
distinction. There it is, that abomi- 
nable little exclusive list at the end 
of every club-catalogue—you can’t 
avoid it—I belong to eight clubs my- 
self, and know ‘that one year Fitz 
Boodle, George Savage, Esq. (unless 
it should please fate to remove my 
brother and his six sons, when of 
course it would be Fitz Boodle, Sir 
George Savage, Bart.), will appear 
in the dismal category. ‘There is 
that list; down I must go in it:— 
the day will come and I shan’t be 
seen in the bow-window, some one 
else will be sitting in the vacant arm- 
chair: the rubber will begin as usual, 
and yet somehow Fitz will not be 
there. “ Where's Fitz?” says Trump- 
ington, just arrived from the Rhine. 
“ Den't you know ?” says Punter, turn- 
ing down his thumb to the carpet 
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“You led the club, I think?” says 
Ruff to his partner (the other part- 
ner!), and the waiter snuffs the 
candles. 


* ** * 


2 * 7 


T hope in the course of the above 


little pause, every single member of 


a club who reads this has profited by 
the perusal. He may belong, I say, 
to eight clubs, he will die and not be 
missed by any of the five thousand 
members. Peace be to him;—the 
waiters will forget him, and his name 
will pass away, and another great- 
coat will hang on the hook whence 
his own used to be dependent. 

And this I need not say is the 
beauty of the club-institutions. If it 
were otherwise,—if forsooth we were 
to be sorry when our friends died, 
or to draw our purses when our 
friends were in want, we should be 
insolvent, and life would be misera- 
ble. Be it ours to button up our 
pockets and our hearts; and to make 
merry—it is enough to swim down 
this ‘life-stream for ourselves, if 
Poverty clutching hold of our 
heels, or Friendship would catch an 
arm, kick them both off. Every 
man’s for himself, is the word, and 
plenty to do too. 

My friend Captain Walker had 
practised the above maxims so long 
and resolutely as to be quite aware 
when he came himself to be in distress, 
that not asingle soul in the whole 
universe would help him, and he 
took his measures accordingly. 

When carried to Mr. Bendigo’s 
lock-up house, he summoned that 
gentleman in a very haughty way, 


is 


took a blank banker’s cheque out of 


his pocket-book, and filling it up for 
the exact sum of the writ, orders Mr. 
Bendigo forthwith to open the door 
and let him go forth. 

Mr. Bendigo, smiling with excced- 
ing archness, and putting a finger 
eovered all over with diamond rings 
to his extremely aquiline nose, in- 
quired of Mr. Walker whether he 
saw any thing green about his face ? 
intimating by this gay and good- 
humoured interrogatory his suspicion 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
document handed over to him by 
Mr. Walker. 

“Hang it, sir!” says Mr. Walker; 
“go and get the cheque cashed, and 
be quick about it. Send your man 
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in a cab, and here’s a half-crown to 
pay for it.” The confident air some- 
what staggers the bailiff, who asked 
him whether he would like any 
refreshment while his man was ab- 
sent getting the amount of the 
cheque, and treats his prisoner with 
great civility during the time of the 
messenger’s journey. 

But as Captain Walker had but a 
balance of two pounds five and two- 
pence (this sum was afterwards di- 
vided among his creditors, the law- 
expenses being previously deducted 
from it), the bankers of course de- 
clined to cash the captain’s draft for 
two hundred and odd pounds, simply 
writing the words “no effects” on 
the paper; on receiving which reply 
Walker, far from being cast down, 
burst out laughing very gaily, pro- 
duced a real five- -pound note, and 
called upon his host for a bottle of 
champagne, which the two worthies 
drank in perfect friendship and good- 
humour. The bottle was scarcely 
finished, and the young Teraclitich 
gentleman who acts as waiter in 
Cursitor Street had only time to 
remove the flask and the glasses, 
when poor Morgiana with a flood of 
tears rushed into her husband's arms 
and flung herself on his neck, and 
calling him her “ dearest, blessed 
Howard,” would have fainted at his 
feet; but that he, breaking out in a 
fury of oaths, asked her how, after 
getting him into that scrape through 
her infernal extravagance, she dared 
to shew her face before him? This 
address speedily frightened the poor 
thing out of her fainting fit—there is 
nothing so good for female hysterics 
as a little conjugal sternness, nay, 
brutality, as many husbands can aver 
who are in the habit of employing 
the remedy. 

“My extravagance, Iloward ?” 
said she in a faint way; and quite 
put off her purpose of swooning by 
the sudden attack made upon her— 
“Surely, my love, you have nothing 
to complain of 

* Of, ma’am ? roared the excellent 
Walker, “Tstwo hundred guineas to 
a music-master nothing to complain 
of ?—Did you bring me such a for- 
tune as to authorise your taking 
guinea lessons? Haven't I raised 
you out of your sphere of life and 
introduced you to the best of the 
land? Hlayen't I dressed you like a 


” 
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duchess? Haven't I been for you such 
a husband as very few women in the 
world ever had, madam—answer me 
that!” 

“ Tndeed, Howard, you were always 
very kind,” sobbed the lady. 

“ Haven't I toiled and slaved for 
you,—been out all day working for 
you ? Haven't [allowed your vulgar 
old mother to come to your house— 
to my house, I say? Haven't I done 
all this ?” 

She could not deny it, and Walker, 
who was in a rage (and when a man 
is in a rage, for what on earth is a 
wife made for but that he should 
vent his rage on her ?), continued for 
some time in this strain, and so 
abused, frightened, and overcame 
poor Morgiana that she left her hus- 
band fully convinced that she was 
the most guilty of beings, and bemoan- 
ing his double bad fortune that her 
Howard was ruined and she the 
cause of his misfortunes. 

When she was gone, Mr. Walker 
resumed his equanimity (for he was 
not one of those men whom a few 
months of the King’s Bench were 
likely to terrify), and drank several 
glasses of punch in company with 
his host, with whom in perfect calm- 
ness he talked over his affairs. That 
he intended to pay his debt and quit 
the spunging-house next day is a 
matter of words ; no one ever was yet 
put in a spunging-house that did not 
pledge his veracity he intended to 
quit it to-morrow. Mr. Bendigo 
said he should be heartily glad to 
open the door to him, and in the 
meantime sent out diligently to see 
among his friends if there were any 
more detainers against the Captain, 
and to inform the Captain's creditors 
to come forward against him. 

Morgiana went home in profound 

srief it. may be imagined, and could 
Eetiiy refrain from bursting into 
tears, when the sugar-loaf page asked 
whether master was coming home 
early, or whether he had taken his 
key; and lay awake tossing and 
wretched the whole night, and very 
early in the morning rose up, and 
dressed, and went out. 

Before nine o'clock she was in 
Cursitor Street ; and once more joy- 
fully bounced into her husband's 
arms, who woke up yawning and 
swearing somewhat, with a severe 
headach, occasioned by the jollifica- 
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tion of the previous night; for, 
strange though it may seem, there 
are perhaps no places in Europe 
where jollity is more practised than 
in prisons for debt : and I declare for 
my own part (I mean, of course, that 
I went to visit a friend) I have dined 
at Mr. Aminadab’s as sumptuously 
as at Long’s. 

Sut it is necessary to account for 
Morgiana’s joyfulness, which was 
strange in her husband's perplexity, 
and after her sorrow of the previous 
night. Well, then, when Mrs. Wal- 
ker went out in the morning, as she 
did with a very large basket under 
her r arm, “Shall I carry the basket, 
ma’am?” said the page, seizing it with 
much alacrity. 

“ No, thank you,” cried his mis- 
tress, with equal eagerness: “ it’s 
only ——” 

“ Of course, ma’am,” replied the 
boy, sneering, “I knew it was that.” 

* Glass,” continued Mrs. Walker, 
turning extremely red. “ Have the 
goodness to call a coach, sir, and not 
to speak till you are questioned.” 

The young gentleman disappeared 
upon his errand : the coach was called 
and came. Mrs. Walker slipped 
into it with her basket, and the page 
went down-stairs to his companions 
in the kitchen, and said, “It’sacomin’! 
master’s in quod, and missus has 
gone out to pawn the plate.” When 
the cook went out that day, she 
somehow had by mistake placed in 
her basket a dozen of table-knives 
and a plated egg-stand. When the 
lady’s-maid took a walk in the course 
of the afternoon, she found she had 
occasion for eight cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs (marked with her 
mistress’s cipher), half a dozen pairs 
of shoes, gloves, both long and short, 
some silk stockings, anda gold-headed 
scent-bottle. “ Both the new cash- 
mires is gone,” said she, “and there’s 
nothing left in Mrs. Walker's trinket 
box but a paper of pins and an old 
coral bracelet.” As for the page he 
rushed incontinently to his master’s 
dressing-room and examined every 
one of the pockets of his clothes: 
made a parcel of some of them, and 
opened all the drawers which Walker 
had not locked before his departure. 
IIe only found three-halfpence and a 
bill-stamp, and about forty - five 
tradesmen’s accounts neatly labelled 
and tied up with red tape. These 
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three worthies, a groom, who was a 
great admirer of Trimmer the lady’s- 
maid, and a policeman, a friend of 
the cook’ s, sat down to a comfortable 
dinner at the usual hour, and it was 
agreed among them all that Walker's 
ruin was certain. The cook made 
the policeman a present of a china 
punchbowl which Mrs. Walker had 
given her ; and the lady’s-maid gave 
her friend the Book of Beauty for 


last year, and the third volume of 


Byron’s poems from the drawing- 
room table. 

“T’m dashed if she ain't taken the 
little French clock, too,” said the 
page, and so indeed Mrs. Walker had, 
it slipped in the basket where it 
lay enveloped in one of her shawls, 
and then struck madly and unnatu- 
rally a great number of times, as 


Morgiana was lifting her store of 


treasures out of the “hackney -coach. 
The coachman wagged his head sadly 
as he saw her walking as quick as 
she could under her heavy load, and 
disappearing round the corner of the 
street at which Mr. Balls’s celebrated 


jewellery establishment is situated. 
It is a grand shop, with magnificent 
silver cups and salvers, rare gold- 


headed canes, flutes, watches, diamond 
brooches, and a few fine specimens 
of the old masters in the window, 
and under the words-— 


Baxts, J EWELLER, 


you read, Money Lent, 


in the very smallest type on the door. 

The interview with Mr. Balls need 
not be described, but it must have 
been a satisfactory one, for at the end 
of half an hour, Morgiana returned 
and bounded into the coach with 
sparkling eyes, and told the driver 
to gullup to Cursitor Street, which, 
smiling, he promised to do: and ac- 
cordingly set off in that direction at 
the rate of four milesan hour. “I 
thought so,’ said the philosophic 
charioteer. ‘When man’s in quod, 
woman don’t mind her silver spoons ;” 
and he was so delighted with her 
action, that he forgot to grumble 
when she came to settle accounts 
with him, even though she gave him 
only double his fare. 

“Take me to him,” said she to the 
young Hebrew who opened the door. 

“To whom?” says the sarcastic 
youth; “there’s twenty hims here. 
You're precious early.” 
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“To Captain Walker, young man,” 
replied Morgiana haughtily, where- 
on the youth opening the second 
door, and seeing Mr. Bendigo in a 
flowered dressing-gown descending 
the stairs, exclaimed, “ ; Papa, here’s a 
lady for the Captain.” “I'm come 
to free him,” said she, trembling and 
holding out a bundle of bank- notes. 
“Here is the amount of your claim, 
sir—two hundred and twenty pounds 
as you told me last night ;” and the 
Jew took the notes, and grinned as 
he looked at her, and grinned double 
as he looked at his son, and begged 
Mrs. Walker to step into his study 
and take a receipt. When the door 
of that apartment closed upon the 
lady and his father, Mr. Bendigo, the 
younger, fell back in an agony of 
laughter, which it is impossible to 
describe in words, and presently ran 
out into a court where some of the 
luckless inmates of the house were 
already taking the air, and communi- 
cated something to them which made 
those individuals also laugh as up- 
roariously as he had prev iously done. 

Well, after joyfully taking the 
receipt from Mr. Bendigo (how her 
cheeks flushed and her heart fluttered 
as she dried it on the blotting-book !), 
and after turning very pale again on 
hearing that the Captain had had 
a very bad night; “And well he 
might, poor dear!” said she (at 
which Mr. Bendigo, having no per- 
son to grin at, grinned at a marble 
bust of Mr. Pitt, which ornamented 
his sideboard). Morgiana, I say, 
these preliminaries being concluded, 
was conducted to her husband's apart- 
ment, and once more flinging her 
arms round her dearest Howard's 
neck, told him with one of the 
sweetest smiles in the world to make 
haste and get up and come home, for 
breakfast was waiting and the car- 
riage at the door. 

* What do you mean, love?” said 
the Captain, starting up and looking 
exceedingly surprised. 

“JY mean that my dearest is free ; 
that the odious little creature is paid 
—at least the horrid bailiff is.” 

“ Have you been to Baroski?” 
said Walker, turning very red. 

“ Howard!” said his wife, quite 
indignant. 

“ Did—did your mother give you 
the money ?” asked the Captain. 

“No; I had it by ] replies 
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Mrs. Walker, with a very knowing 
look. 

Walker was more surprised than 
ever. “Haye you any more money 
by you ?” said he. 

Mrs. Walker shewed him her 
purse with two guineas, “ That is all, 
love,” she said. “And I wish,” con- 
tinued she, “you would give me a 
draft to pay a whole list of little bills 
that have somehow all come in with- 
in the last few days.” 

“Well, well, you shall have the 
cheque,” continued Mr. Walker, and 
began forthwith to make his toilet, 
which completed, he rung for Mr. 
Bendigo, and his bill, and intimated 
his wish to go home directly. 

The honoured bailiff brought the 
bill, but with regard to his being 
free, said it was impossible. 

“ Tow impossible?” said Mrs. Wal- 
ker, turning very red and then very 
pale. “Did I not pay just now?” 

“So you did, and you've got the 
reshipt; but there’s another detainer 
against the Captain for a hundred 
and fifty. Eglantine and Mossrose, 
of Bond Street ;—perfumery for five 
years, you know.” 

* You don’t mean to say you were 
such a fool as to pay without asking 
if there were any more detainers?” 
roared Walker to his wife. 

“Yes, she was though,” chuckled 
Mr. Bendigo ; “ but she’ll know bet- 
ter the next time: and, besides, Cap- 
tain, what's a hundred and fifty 
pounds to you ?” 

Though Walker desired nothing 
so much in the world at that moment 
as the liberty to knock down his 
wife, his sense of prudence overcame 
his desire for justice, if that feeling 
may be called prudence on his part 
which consisted in a strong wish to 
cheat the bailiff into the idea that he 
(Walker) was an exceedingly re- 
spectable and wealthy man. Many 
worthy persons indulge in this fond 
notion, that they are imposing upon 
the world, strive to fancy, for in- 
stance, that their bankers consider 
them men of property because they 
keep a tolerable balance, pay little 
tradesmen’s bills with ostentatious 
punctuality, and so forth,—but the 
world, let us be pretty sure, is as 
wise as need be, and guesses our real 
condition with a marvellous instinct, 
or learns it with curious skill. The 
London tradesman is one of the 
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keenest judges of human nature ex- 
tant; and if a tradesman, how much 
more a bailiff? though, in reply to 
the ironic question, “ What's a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to you?” 
Walker, collecting himself, answers, 
“Tt is an infamous imposition, and 
I owe the money no more than you 
do, but, nevertheless, I shall instruct 
my lawyers to pay it in the course of 
the morning, under protest of course.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Mr. Bendigo, 
bowing and quitting the room, and 
leaving Mrs. Walker to the pleasure 
of a téte-d-téte with her husband. 

And now being alone with the 
partner of his bosom, the worthy 
gentleman began an address to her 
which cannot be put down on paper 
here; because the world is excced- 
ingly squeamish, and does not care to 
hear the whole truth about rascals, 
and because the fact is that almost 
every other word of the Captain's 
speech was a curse, such as would 
shock the beloved reader were it put 
in print. 

“ it, madam,” began he, “I 
always thought you a fool, but not 
such a fool as this, you ; 
—— my eyes, you're enough to drive 
me mad with your ee 2 

Now you see it is quite impossible 
to report such a conversation word 
for word; and I am pretty sure, au 
reste, that the Editor of the Maga- 
zine would draw his pen through 
every line of it. 

Fancy, then, in lieu of the conver- 
sation, a scoundrel disappointed and 
in a fury, wreaking his brutal re- 
venge upon an amiable woman, who 
sits trembling and pale, and wonder- 
ing at this sudden exhibition of wrath. 
Fancy how he clenches his fists and 
stands over her, and stamps and 
screams out curses with a livid face, 
growing wilder and wilder in his 
rage; wrenching her hand when she 
wants to turn away, and only stop- 
ping at last when she has fallen off 
the chair in a fainting fit, with a 
heart-breaking sob that made the 
Jew-boy who was listening at the 
key-hole turn quite pale and walk 
away. Well, it is best, perhaps, that 
such a conversation should not be 
told at length :—at the end of it, 
when Mr. Walker had his wife life- 
less on the floor, he seizes a water- 
jug and poured it over her, which 
operation pretty soon brought her to 
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herself, and shaking her black ring- 
lets, she looked up once more again 
timidly into his face, and took his 
hand, and began to cry. 

He spoke now in a somewhat 
softer voice: and let her keep pad- 
dling on with his hand as before ; he 
couldn't speak very fiercely to the 
poor girl in her attitude of defeat, 
and tenderness, and supplication. 
“ Morgiana,” said he, “ your extrava- 
gance and carelessness have brought 
me to ruin, ’mafraid. Ifyou’dchosen 
to have gone to Baroski, a word from 
you would have made him withdraw 
the writ ; and my property wouldn't 
have been sacrificed as it has now 
been for nothing. It mayn’t be yet too 
late, however, to retrieve ourselves. 
This bill of Eglantine’s is a regular 
conspiracy, I am sure, between Moss- 
rose and Bendigo here : you must go 
to Eglantine—he’s an old—an old 
flame of yours, you know.” 

She dropped his hand; “I can’t 
go to Eglantine after what has passed 
between us,” she said; but Walker's 
face instantly began to wear a cer- 
tain look, and she said with a shud- 
der, “ Well, well, dear, I will go.” 

“You will go to Eglantine, and 
ask him to take a bill for the amount 
ofthis shameful demand—at any date, 
never mind what. Mind, however, 
to see him alone, and I’m sure if you 
choose you can settle the business. 
Make haste; set off directly, and 
come back, as there may be more 
detainers in.” 

Trembling, and in a great flutter, 
Morgiana put on her bonnet and 
eloves and went towards the door. 
“It's a fine morning,” said Mr. 
Walker, looking out; “a walk will 
do you good ; and—Morgiana—didn't 
you say you had a couple of guineas 
im your pocket ?” 

“ Here it is,” said she, smiling all 
at once, and holding up her face to 
be kissed. She paid the two guineas 
for the kiss. Was it not a mean 
act? “Js it possible that people can 
love where they do not respect ?” 
says Miss Prim. “ Z never would.” 
Nobody asked you, Miss Prim: but 
recollect Morgiana was not born 
with your advantages of education 
and breeding; and was, in fact, a poor 
vulgar creature, who loved Mr. Wal- 
ker, not because her mamma told her, 
nor because he was an exceedingly 
eligible and well-brought up young 
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man; but because she could not help 
it, and knew no better. Nor is Mrs. 
Walker set up as a model of virtue : 
ah no! when I want a model of vir- 
tue I will call in Baker Street, and ask 
for a sitting of my dear (if I may be 
permitted to say so) Miss Prim. 

We have Mr. Howard Walker 
safely housed in Mr. Bendigo’s esta- 
blishment in Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane; and it looks like mockery 
and want of feeling towards the ex- 
cellent hero of this story, or, as 
should rather be said towards the 
husband of the heroine, to say what 
he might have been but for the un- 
lucky little circumstance of Baroski’s 
passion for Morgiana. 

If Baroski had not fallen in love 
with Morgiana, he would not have 
given her two hundred guineas’ worth 
of lessons ; if he had not given her 
two hundred guineas’ worth of les- 
sons, he would not have so far pre- 
sumed as to seize her hand and at- 
tempt to kiss it; if he had not at- 
tempted to kiss her, she would not 
have boxed his ears; he would not have 
taken out the writ against Walker, 
Walker would have been free, very 
possibly rich, and therefore certainly 
respected ; he always says to this day 
that a month’s more liberty would 
have set him beyond the reach of 
misfortune. 

The assertion is very likely a cor- 
rect one: for Walker had a flashy, 
enterprising genius which ends in 
wealth sometimes, in the King’s 
Bench not seldom, occasionally, alas, 
in Van Diemen’s land! He might 
have been rich, could he have kept 
his credit, and had not his personal 
expenses and extravagances pulled 
himdown. He had gallantly availed 
himself of his wife's fortune, nor could 
any man in London, as he proudly 
said, have made five hundred pounds 
go so far. Tle had, as we have seen, 
furnished a house, sideboard, and 
cellar with it; he had acarriage, and 
horses in his stable, and with the 
remainder he had purchased shares 
in four companies—of three of which 
he was founder and director, had 
conducted innumerable bargains in 
the foreign stocks, had lived and en- 
tertained sumptuously, and made 
himself a very considerable income. 
Ile had set up Tue Caritron Loan 
and Life Assurance Company, had 
discovered the Chimborazo gold 
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mines, and the Society for Recover- 
ing and Draining the Pontine 
Marshes; capital ten millions; patron, 
His Horiness tur Porr. It cer- 
tainly was stated in an evening paper 
that his Holiness had made him a 
Knight of the Spur, and had offered 
to him the rank of Count; and he 
was raising a loan for His Highness 
the Cacique of Panama, who has 
sent him (by way of dividend) the 
grand cordon of his Highness’s order 
of the Castle and Falcon, which 
might be seen any day at his office 
in Bond Street, with the parchments 
signed and sealed by the Grand Mar- 
shal and Falcon King at Arms of his 
Highness. In a week more, as Wal- 
ker is ready still to take his affidavit, 
he would have raised a hundred 
thousand pounds, on his Highness’s 
twenty per cent loan, he would have 
had fifteen thousand pounds com- 
mission for himself; his companies 
would have risen to par, he would 
have realised his shares; he would 
have gone into parliament, he 
would have been made a baronet, who 
knows ? a peer, probably! “And I 
appeal to you, sir,” says Walker to 
his friends, “could any man have 
shewn better proof of his affection 
for his wife than by laying out her 
little miserable money as I did ?— 
They call me heartless, sir, because I 
didn’t succeed ; sir, my life has been 
a series of sacrifices for that woman, 
such as no man ever performed 
before.” 

A proof of Walker's dexterity and 
capability for business may be seen 
in the fact that he had actually ap- 
peased and reconciled one of his 
bitterest enemies—our honest friend 
Eglantine. After Walker's marriage 
Eglantine, who had now no mercan- 
tile dealings with his former agent 
because so enraged with him, that, 
as the only means of revenge in his 
power, he sent him in his bill for 

oods supplied to the amount of one 
Sonieal and fifty guineas, and sued 
him for the amount. But Walker 
stepped boldly over to his enemy, 
and in the course of half an hour 
they were friends. 

Eglantine promises to forego his 
claim; and accepted in lieu of it 
three 100/. shares of the ex-Pana- 
ma stock, bearing 25 per cent, 
payable half-yearly at the house 
of Hocus Brothers, St. Swithin’s 
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the second 
order of the Castle 
and Falcon, with the riband and 
badge. “In four years, Eglantine, 
my ‘boy, I hope to get you the Grand 
Cordon of the order,”” said Walker ; 
“T hope to see youa Knicut Granp 
Cross: with a grant of a hundred 
thousand acres reclaimed from the 
Isthmus.” 

To do my poor Eglantine justice, 
he did not care for the hundred 
thousand acres—it was the star that 
delighted him;—ah! how his fat 
chest heaved with delight as he 
sewed on the cross and riband to his 
dress coat; and lighted up four wax 
candles and looked at himself in the 
glass. He was known to wear a 
great-coat after that—it was that he 
might wear the cross under it. That 
year he went on a trip to Boulogne. 
Ile was dreadfully ill during “the 
voyage, but as the vessel entered the 
port he was seen to emerge from the 
sabin, his coat open, the star blazing 
on his chest, the soldiers saluted 
him as he walked the streets, he 
was called Monsieur le Chevalier, 
and when he went home he entered 
into negotiations with Walker, to 
purchase a commission in his High- 
ness’s service. Walker said he would 
get the nominal rank of Captain, the 
fees at the Panama War Office were 
five-and-twenty pounds, which sum 
honest Eglantine produced, and had 
his commission, and a pack of visiting 
cards printed as Captain Archibald 
Eglantine, K.C.F. Many a time he 
looked at them as they lay in his 
desk, and be kept the cross in his 
dressing-table, and wore it as he 
shaved every morning. 

His Highness the Cacique, it is well 
known, came to England, and had 
lodgings in Regent Street, where he 
held a levee, at which E glantine ap- 
pears in the Panama uniform, and 
was most graciously received by his 
Sovereign. His Highness proposed 
to make Captain Eglantine his aide- 
de-camp with the rank of Colonel, 
but the Captain’s exchequer was 
rather low at that moment, and the 
fees at the “War Office” were 
peremptory. Meanwhile his High- 
ness left Regent Street, was said by 
some to have returned to Panama, 
by others to be in his native city of 
Cork, by others to be leading a life 
of retirement in the New Cut, Lam- 
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beth ; at any rate was not visible for 
some time, so that Captain Eglan- 
tine’s advancement did not take place. 
Eglantine was somehow ashamed to 
mention his military and chivalric 
rank to Mr. Mossrose, when that 
gentleman came into partnership with 
him; and left these facts secret until 
they were detected by a very painful 
circumstance. 

On the very day that Walker was 
arrested at the suit of Benjamin Ba- 
roski, there appeared in the newspa- 
pers an account of the imprisonment 
of his Highness the Prince of Panama, 
for a bill owing to a licensed vic- 
tualler in Ratcliffe Highway. The 
magistrate to whom the victuallersub- 
sequently came to complain, passed 
many pleasantries on the occasion. 
He asked whether his Highness did 
not drink like a swan with two 
necks; whether he had brought any 
Belles savages with him from Pana- 
ma, and so forth; and the whole 
court, said the report, “was con- 
vulsed with laughter, when Boni- 
face produced a green and yellow 
riband with a large star of the order 
of the Castle and Falcon, with which 
his Highness proposed to gratify him, 
in lieu of paying bis little bill.” 

[It was as he was reading the above 
document with a bleeding heart that 
Mr. Mossrose came in from his daily 
walk to the City. “ Vell, Eglantine,” 
says he, “have you heard the newsh ?” 

* About his Highness?” 

“ About your friend Valker ; he’s 
arrested for two hundred poundsh ?” 

Eglantine at this could contain no 
more; but told his story of how he 
had been induced to accept 300/. of 
Panama stock for his account against 
Walker, and cursed his stars for his 
folly. 

“Vell, you've only to bring in 
another bill,” said the younger per- 
fumer; “swear he owes you a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and we'll have 
a writ out against him this after- 
noon. 

And so a second writ was taken 
out against Captain Walker. 

“You'll have his wife here very 
likely in a day or two,” said Mr. 
Mossrose to his partner; “them 
chaps always send their wives, and | 
hope you know how to deal with 
her.” 

“T don’t value her a fig’s hend,” 
said Eglantine, “I'll treat her like 
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the dust of the hearth. After that 
woman’s conduct to me, I should 
like to see her have the haudacity 
to come here; and if she does, you'll 
see how I'll serve her.” 

The worthy perfumer was, in fact, 
resolved to be exceedingly hard- 
hearted, in his behaviour towards his 
old love, and acted over at night in 
bed the scene which was to occur 
when the meeting should take place. 
Oh, thought he, but it will be a grand 
thing to see the proud Morgiana on 
her knees to me; and me a pointing 
to the door; and saying, “ Madam, 
you've steeled this ‘eart against you, 
you have ;—bury the recollection of 
old times, of those old times when I 
thought my ‘eart would have broke, 
but it didn’t—no, ’earts are made of 
sterner stuff. I didn’t die as I 
thought I should; I stood it, and 
live to see the woman I despised at 
my feet—ha, ha, at my feet!” 

In the midst of these thoughts Mr. 
Eglantine fell asleep; but it was evi- 
dent that the idea of seeing Morgi- 
ana once more, agitated him consider- 
ably, else why should he have been 
at the pains of preparing so much 
heroism? Ilis sleep was exceedingly 
fitful and troubled; he saw Mor- 
giana in a hundred shapes; he 
dreamed that he was dressing her 
hair ; that he was riding with her to 
Richmond; that the horse turned 
into a dragon, and Morgiana into 
Woolsey, who took him by the 
throat and choked him, while the 
dragon played the key-bugle. And 
in the morning when Mossrose was 
gone to his business in the City, and 
he sat reading the Morning Post in 
his study, ah! what a thump his 
heart gave as the lady of his dreams 
actually stood before him! 

Many a lady who purchased 
brushes at Eglantine’s shop would 
have given ten guineas for such a 
colour as his when he saw her. His 
heart beat violently, he was almost 
choking in his stays—he had been 
prepared for the visit, but his cou- 
rage failed him now it had come. 
They were both silent for some 
minutes. 

“You know what I am come for,” 
at last said Morgiana from under her 
veil, but she put it aside as she spoke. 

“JT—that is — yes — it’s a painful 
affair, mem,” he said, giving one look 
at her pale face, and then turning 
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away in a flurry. “I beg to refer 
you to Blunt, Hone, and Sharpes, 
my lawyers, mem,” he added, collect- 
ing himself. 

“I didn’t expect this from you, 
Mr. Eglantine,” said the lady, and 
began to sob. 

“And after what's ‘appened, I 
didn’t expect a visit from you, mem. 
I thought Mrs. Capting Walker was 
tco great a dame to visit poor Harch- 
ibald Eglantine (though some of the 
first men in the country do visit 
him). Is there any thing in which I 
can oblige you, mem?” 

“Q heavens!” cried the poor wo- 
man; “have I no friend left? I 
never thought that you, too, would 
have deserted me, Mr. Archibald.” 

The “ Archibald,” pronounced in 
the old way, had evidently an effect 
on the perfumer; he winced and 
looked at her very eagerly for a mo- 
ment. “What can I do for you, 
mem?” at last said he. 

“What is this bill 
Walker, for which 
prison ?” 

“ Perfumery supplied for five years ; 
that man used more ‘air-brushes than 
any duke in the land, and as for Kau 
de Cologne he must have bathed 
himself in it. He hordered me about 
like a lord. He never paid me one 
shilling,—he stabbed me in my most 
vital part—but, ah! ah! never mind 
that : and I said I would be revenged, 
and I am.” 

The perfumer was quite in a rage 
again by this time, and wiped his fat 
face with his pocket- handkerchief, 
and glared upon Mrs. Walker with 
a most determined air. 

“Revenged on whom ? Archibald 
—Mr. Eglantine, revenged on me— 
on a poor woman whom you made 
miserable. You would not have 
done so, once.” 

“Ha! and a precious way you 
treated me once,” said Eglantine; 
“don’t talk to me, mem, of once. 
Bury the recollection of once for 
hever! I thought my ‘eart would 
have broke once, but no; ‘earts are 
made of sterner stuff. I didn’t die as 
I thought I should; 1 stood it— 
and I live to see the woman who 
despised me at my feet.” 

“Oh, Archibald!” was all the 
lady could say, and she fell to sob- 
bing again; it was perhaps her best 
argument with the perfumer. 


against Mr. 
he is now in 
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“Oh, Harchibald, indeed!” con- 
tinued he, beginning to swell; 
“don’t call me Harchibald, Morgi- 
hana. Think what a position you 
you might have held, if you'd chose : 
when, when—y ou_might have called 
me Harchibald. Now it's no use,” 
added he, with harrowing pathos ; 
“but, though I've been wronged, I 
can't bear to see women in tears— 
tell me what I can do?” 

“Dear, good Mr. Eglantine, send 
to your lawyers and stop this horrid 
prosecution—take Mr. Walker's ac- 
knowledgment for the debts. If he 
is free, he is sure to have a very 
large sum of money in a few days, 
and will pay you all. Do not ruin 
him—do not ruin me by persisting 
now. Be the old kind Eglantine 
you were.” 

Eglantine took a hand, which Mor- 
giana did not refuse; he thought 
about old times. He had known her 
from childhood almost; as a girl he 
had dandled her on his knee at the 
Kidneys; as a woman he had adored 
her,—his heart was melted. 

“He did pay me in a sort of a 
way,” reasoned the perfumer with 


himself—* these bonds, though they 


are not worth much, I took ‘em 
for better or for worse, and I can’t 
bear to see her crying, and to tram- 
ple on a woman in distress. Mor- 
giana,” he added, in a loud cheerful 
voice, “cheer up; I'll give you a re- 
lease for your husband: [ will be 
the old kind Eglantine I was.” 

“Be the old kind jackass you 
vash!” here roared a voice that made 
Mr. Eglantine start. “ Vy, vat an old 
fat fool you are, Eglantine, to give 
up our just debts because a yoman 
comes snivelling and crying to you— 
and such a yoman, too!” exclaimed 
Mr. Mossrose, for his was the voice. 

“Such a woman, sir?” cried the 
senior partner. 

“Yes; such a woman — vy didn’t 
she jilt you herself ?—hasn’t she 
been trying the same game with 
Baroski ; and are you so green as to 
give up a hundred and fifty pounds 
because she takes a fancy to come 
vimpering here? I won't, I can tell 
you. The money’s as much mine as 
it is yours, and I'll have it, or keep 
Walker's body, that’s what I will.” 

At the presence of his partner, the 
timid good genius of Eglantine which 
had prompted him to mercy and 
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kindness at once outspread its fright- 
ened wings and flew away. 


* You see how it is, Mrs. W.” said 


he, looking down; “it’s an affair of 
all these here affairs of 


business—in 
business Mr. Mossrose is the manag- 
ing man; ain’t you, Mr. Mossrose ” 

“A pretty business it would be if 
I wasn't,” repli ed Mossrose, doggedly. 
“Come, ma’am,” says he, “I tell 
you vat Ido: I take fifty per shent; 
not a farthing less — give me that, 
and out your husband goes.” 

“Oh, sir, Howard will pay you in 
a week.” 

“Vell, den let him stop at my 
uncle Bendigo’s for a week, and come 
out den — he’s very comfortable 
there,” said Shylock with a grin. 
“ Hadn't you better go to the shop, 
Mr. Eglantine,” continued he, “and 
look after your business : Mrs. Wal- 
ker can’t want you to listen to her 
all day.” 

Kglantine was glad of the excuse, 
and slunk out of the studio, not into 
the shop but into his parlour; where 
he drank off a great glass of Maras- 
chino ; and sat blushing and exceed- 
ingly agitated, until Mossrose came 
to tell him that Mrs. W. was gone, 
and wouldn't trouble him any more. 
But although he drank several more 
glasses of Maraschino, and went to 
the play that night, and to the cider- 
cellars afterwards, neither the liquor, 
nor the play, nor the delightful 
comic songs at the cellars, could drive 
Mrs. Walker out of his head. and 
the memory of old times, and the 
image of her pale weeping face. 

Morgiana tottered out of the shop, 
scarcely heeding the voice of Mr. 
Mossrose, who said, “I'll take forty 
per shent,” (and went back to his 
duty cursing himself for a soft- 
hearted fool for giving up so much 
of his rights to a puling woman). 
Morgiana, I say, 
the shop, and went up Conduit 
Street, weeping, weeping with all 
her eyes. She was quite faint, for she 
had taken nothing that morning but 
the glass of water which the pastry- 
cook in the Strand had given her, 
and was forced to take hold of the 
railings of a house for support, just 
as a little gentleman with a yellow 
handkerchief under his arm was issu- 
ing from the door. 

“Good heavens, Mrs. Walker!” 
said the gentleman, it was no other 
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than Mr. Woolsey, who was going 
forth to try a body coat for a cus- 
tomer, “are you ill? —what s the 
matter? for God’s sake come in!” and 
he took her arm under his, and led 
her into his back parlour, and seated. 
her, and had some wine-and-water 
before her in one minute, before she 
had said one single word regarding 
herself. 

As soon as she was somewhat 
recovered, and with the interruption 
of a thousand sobs, the poor thing 
told as well as she could her little 
story. Mr. Eglantine had arrested 


Mr. Walker; she had har trying to 
1glantine had 


gain time for him, | 
refused. 

“The hard-hearted, cowardlybrute 
to refuse her any thing!” eaid loyal 
Mr. Woolsey. “My dear,” says he, 
“T’ve no reason to love your hus- 
band, and know too much about him 
to respect him; but I love and re- 
spect you, and will spend my last 
shilling to serve you.” At which 
Morgiana could only take his hand 
and ery a great deal more than ever. 
She said Mr. Walker would have a 
great deal of moncy in a week, that 
he was the best of husbands, and she 
was sure Mr. Woolsey would think 
better of him when he knew him, 
that Mr. Eglantine’s bill was one 
hundred and fifty pounds, but that 
Mr. Mossrose would take forty per 
cent, if Mr. Woolsey could say how 
much that was. 

“Tl pay a thousand pound to do 
you good,” said Mr. Woolsey, bouncing 
up; “stay here for ten minutes, my 
dear, until my return, and all shall 
be right, as you will see.” He was 
back in ten minutes, and had called 
a cab from the stand opposite (all 
the coachmen there had seen and 
commented on Mrs. Walker's woe- 
begone looks), and they were off 
for Cursitor Street in a moment. 
“They'll settle the whole debt for 
twenty pounds,” said he, and shewed 
an order to that effect from Mr. 
Mossrose to Mr. Bendigo’s, empower- 
ing the latter to release Walker on 
receiving Mr. Woolsey’s acknow- 
ledgment for the above sum. 

* ea * * 

“There’s no use paying it,” said 
Mr. Walker, doggedly, “ it would be 
only robbing you, Mr. Woolsey — 
seven more detainers haye come in 
while my wife has been away, I 
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must go through the court now; but,” 
he added in a whisper to the tailor, 
“my good sir, my debts of honour 
are sacred, and if you will have the 
goodness to lend me the twenty 
pounds, I pledge you my word as a 
gentleman to return it when I come 
out of quod.” 

It is probable that Mr. Woolsey 
declined this ; for as soon as he was 
gone, Walker, in a tremendous fury, 
began cursing his wife for dawdling 
three hours on the road. “ Why, the 
deuce, ma’am, didn’t you take a cab?” 
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roared he, when he heard she had 
walked to Bond Street. “ Those writs 
have only been in half an hour, and 
I might have been off but for you.” 

“Q, Howard,” said she, “didn’t 
you take—didn’t I give you my— 
my last shilling ;” and fell back and 
wept again more bitterly than ever. 

“Well, love,” said her amiable 
husband, turning rather red ; “ never 
mind, it wasn’t your fault. It is but 
going through the court. It is no 
great odds. I forgive you.” 


Crarter VI. 


IN WHICH MR. WALKER STILL REMAINS IN DIFFICULTIES, BUT SHEWS GREAT RESIGNATION 


UNDER HIS MISFORTUNES, 


The exemplary Walker now see- 
ing that escape from his enemies was 
hopeless, and that it was his duty as 
a man to turn on them and face 
them, now determined to quit the 
splendid though narrow lodgings 
which Mr. Bendigo had provided for 
him, and undergo the martyrdom of 
the Fleet. Accordingly, in company 
with that gentleman, he came over 
to her Majesty's prison, and gave 
himself into the custody of the 
officers there ; and did not apply for 
the accommodation of the rules (by 
which in those days the captivity of 
souie debtors was considerably heigh- 
tened), because he knew perfectly 
well that there was no person in the 
wide world who would give a secu- 
rity for the heavy sum for which 
Walker was answerable. What these 
sums were is no matter, and on this 
head we do not think it at all neces- 
sary to satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader. He may have owed hun- 
dreds —thousands, his creditors only 
can tell; he paid the dividend which 
has been formerly mentioned, and 
shewed thereby his desire to satisfy 
all claims upon him to the uttermost 
farthing. 

As tor the little house in Con- 
naught Square, when after quitting 
her husband, Morgiana drove back 
thither, the door was opened by the 
page who instantly thanked her to 
pay his wages; and in the drawing- 
room, on a yellow satin sofa, sat a 
seedy man (with a pot of porter be- 
side him placed on an album for fear 
of staining the rosewood table), and 
the seedy man signified that he had 
taken possession of the furniture in 


execution for a judgment debt. An- 
other seedy man was in the dining- 
room, reading a newspaper and drink- 
ing gin, he informed Mrs. Walker 
that he was the representative of 
another judgment debt and of an- 
other execution :—“ There's another 
on ‘em in the kitchen,” said the page, 
“taking an inwentoryofthe furniture ; 
and he swears he'll have you took 
up for swindling, for pawning the 
plate.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Woolsey, for that 
worthy man had conducted Morgi- 
ana home, “ Sir,” said he, shaking his 
stick at the young page, “ if you give 
any more of your impudence I'll beat 
every button off your jacket ;” and as 
there were some four hundred of 
these ornaments the page was silent. 
It was a great mercy for Morgiana 
that the honest and faithful tailor 
had accompanied her. The good 
fellow had waited very patiently for 
her for an hour in the parlour or 
coffee-room of the lock-up house, 
knowing full well that she would 
want a protector on her way home- 
wards ; and his kindness will be more 
appreciated when it is stated that 
during the time of his delay in the 
coffeesroom he had been subject to 
the entreaties, nay, to the insults of 
Cornet Fipkin of the Blues, who was 
in prison at the suit of Lindsey, 
Woolsey, and Co., and who happened 
to be taking his breakfast in the 
apartment when his obdurate credi- 
tor entered it. The cornet (a hero 
of eighteen who stood at least five 
feet three in his boots, and owed 
fifteen thousand pounds) was so en- 
raged at the obduracy of his creditor 
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that he said he would have thrown 
him out of the window but for the 
bars which guarded it; and enter- 
tained serious thoughts of knocking 
the tailor’s head off, but that the 
latter, putting his right leg forward 
and his fists in a proper attitude, told 
the young officer to “come on;” on 
which the cornet cursed the tailor 
for a “snob,” and went back to his 
breakfast. ‘The cornet subsequently 
took benefit of the act, and is now 
Sir Frederick Fipkin Fipkin of the 
Fip, shire, the respected master 
of fox-hounds in that county. It is 
only to simpletons and cowards that 
the English laws of debtor and cre- 
ditor are frightful—advance boldly 
towards them, and they vanish like 
ghosts before bold knights of old, 
but let a man be afraid of them, 
and the poor trembling wretch is 
their slave for ever. We all 
know men who have under- 
gone the process of what is called 
“ whitewashing” a 
times —ask them are they afraid of it ? 
Psha! it is nothing. And wise and 
merciful our law is in this respect. 
It is the terror of what are called 
honest men, certainly; but on the 
other hand, it is the great comfort 
and consolation of other persons— 
a philanthropic premium for those 
who must have their ease and cannot 
live without their horse to ride, nor 
dine without their champagne ; and 
who would pine away hopelessly, did 
not the admirable system of crEeDIT 
supply them gratis with all the little 
wants and luxuries necessary to per- 
sons of their peculiar and delicate 
organisation. 

Take an instance on the other side 
—a friend of mine dined the other 
day at the Coke-upon-Lyttelton 
Club and put a case to several of 
his legal friends there. He had been 
abroad with his family for two years, 
leaving his house in charge of a ser- 
vant on board-wages. A poulterer, 
on his return, brings him in a bill 
for fine Dorking fowls, turkeys, and 
pigeons, and such delicacies supplied 
to his family during their residence 
five hundred miles off abroad. “A 
part of this bill,” says he, “may 
be correct, for it is dated, you see, 
three years back; and Mrs. Jones, 
who is at Munich, can't tell whether 
she paid it: — but is it not mon- 
strous, however, that I should haye 
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to pay the other part? Ah, to pay 
for barn-door fowls that never passed 
my gates, and turkey-polts of which 
I have never seen a feather?” But 
the lawyers said with one voice, 
“ Pay it. It will cost you more to win 
the cause than to pay the bill:” 
“ And for my part,” says one great 
legal authority (whose name for fear 
of consequences I will not mention), 
“if any tradesman choose to send me 
in a bill I will pay it rather than go 
to law.” How much will any honest 
tradesman give to know my learned 
friend’s name? It would be a for- 
tune to a clever fellow, and I would 
recommend such to take the law-list 
and issue little bills and little writs 
all round —the learned gentlemen 
know too well their business not to 
pay; and no more like to employ 
their own wares, than physicians like 
to take pills, or pastry-cooks to 
swallow tarts. Oh, that a society of 
philanthropists would but take this 
hint and act upon it; taking upon 
them to swear debts against the bar, 
the attorneys, and the members of 
both houses! and so give an illustra- 
tion of the noble system of credit 
—the kind patron of roguery, the 
fruitful parent of litigation, the bully 
who frightens solvent men into the 
payment of unjust debts, the tempter 
who encourages extravagance and 
knavery to contract them ; of credit, 
which offers a premium to the trades- 
man to cheat the customers, to the 
customer to cheat the tradesman, and 
to the lawyer to rob all. As it was 
heaven that commanded industry, so 
be sure it was the devil who invented 
credit. 

This 


little dear 


digression, my 
friend, has been occasioned not so 
much by the sight of the execution 
people in charge of Mr. Walker's 


house (w hence, of course, Mrs. 
Walker was driven to take refuge 
with her mamma near Sadler's 
Wells), as by thinking over the life 
of the brave captain himself, now 
comfortably lodged in the Fleet. 
He had some ready money, and with 
it managed to make his existence ex- 
eeedingly comfortable. He lived 
with the best society of the place, 
consisting of several distinguished 
young noblemen and gentlemen. He 
spent the morning playing at fives 
and smoking cigars; the evening, 
smoking cigars and dining comfort- 
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ably. Cards came after dinner ; and, 
as the captain was an experienced 
player, and near a score of years 
older than most of his friends, he 
was generally pretty successful ; and, 
indeed, if he had received all the 
money that was owed to him, he 
might have come out of prison and 
paid his creditors twenty shillings in 
the pound—that is, if he had been 
minded to do so. But there is no 
use in examining into that point too 
closely, for the fact is, young Fipkin 
only paid him forty pounds out of 
seven hundred for which he gave 
him [.0.U’s. Algernon Ducease not 
only did not pay him three hundred 
and twenty which he lost at blind 
hooky, but actually borrowed seven 
and sixpence in money from Walker, 
which have never been repaid to this 
day ; and Lord Doublequits actually 
lost nineteen thousand pounds to 
him at heads and tails, which he 
never paid, pleading drunkenness and 
his minority. The reader may recol- 
lect a paragraph which went the 
round of the papers entitled, “ Affuir 
uf Honour in the Fleet Prison.—Yes- 
terday morning (behind the pump 
in the second court) Lord D-bl- 
qu-ts and Captain H-w-rd W-lk-r 
(a near relative, we understand, of 
His Grace the Duke of N-rf-Ik) had 
a hostile meeting and exchanged two 
shots. These two young sprigs of 
nobility were attended to the ground 
by Major Flush, who, by the way, is 
Jiuwsh no longer, and Captain Pam, 
late of the Dragoons. Play is 
said to have been the cause of the 
quarrel, and the gallant captain is 
reported to have handled the noble 
lord’s nose rather roughly at one stage 
of the transactions.” When Morgiana 
at Sadler's Wells heard these news, 
she was ready to faint with terror ; 
and rushed to the Fleet Prison, and 
embraced her lord and master with 
her usual expansion and fits of tears, 
very much to that gentleman’s an- 
noyance, who happened to be in 
company with Pam and Flush at the 
time, and did not care that his hand- 
some wife should be seen too much 
in the dubious precincts of the Fleet. 
IIe had at least somuch shame about 
him, and had always rejected her 
entreaties to be allowed to inhabit 
the prison with him. 

“It is enough,” would he say, 
casting his eyes heayenward, and 
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with a most lugubrious countenance, 
—it is enough, Morgiana, that J 
should suffer, even though your 
thoughtlessness has been the cause 
of my ruin. But enough of that! 
I will not rebuke you for faults of 
which I know you are now repent- 
ant; and I never could bear to sce 
you in the midst of the miseries of 
this horrible place. Remain at home 
with your mother, and let me drag 
on the weary days here alone. If 
you can get me any more of that 
pale sherry, my love, do. I require 
something to cheer me in solitude, 
and have found my chest very much 
relieved by that wine. Put more 
pepper and eggs, my dear, into the 
next veal-pie you make me. I can't 
eat the horrible messes in the coffee- 
room here.” 

It was Walker's wish, I can’t tell 
why, except that it is the wish of a 
great number of other persons in 
this strange world, to make his wife 
believe that he was wretched in mind 
and ill in health; and all assertions 
to this effect the simple creature re- 
ceived with numberless tears of cre- 
dulity, and would go home to Mrs. 
Crump, and say how her darling 
lloward was pining away, how he 
was ruined for her, and with what 
angelic sweetness he bore his ecap- 
tivity. The fact is, he bore it with 
so much resignation that no other 
person in the world could see that 
he was unhappy. His life undis- 
turbed by duns; his day was his from 
morning till night ; his diet was good, 
his acquaintances jovial, his purse 
tolerably well supplied, and he had 
not one single care to annoy him. 

Mrs. Crump and Woolsey, per- 
haps, received Morgiana’s account of 
her husband’s miseries with some 
incredulity. The latter was now a 
daily visitor to Sadler’s Wells. Ilis 
love for Morgiana had become a 
warm, fatherly, generous regard for 
her; and it was out of the honest 
fellow’s cellar that the wine used to 
come which did so much good to 
Mr. Walker's chest; and he tried a 
thousand ways to make Morgiana 
happy. 

A very happy day, indeed, it was 
when, returning from her visit to 
the Fleet, she found in her mother’s 
sitting-room her dear grand rosewood 
piano, and every one of her music- 


books, which the kind-hearted tailor 
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had purchased at the sale of Walker's 
effects. And I am not ashamed to 
say, that Morgiana herself was so 
charmed, that when, as_ usual, 
Mr. Woolsey came to drink tea 
in the evening, she actually gave 
him a kiss, which frightened Mr. 
Woolsey, and made him blush ex- 
ceedingly. She sat down, and 
played him that evening every one 
of the songs which he liked—the old 
songs—none of your Italian stuff. 
Podmore, the old mausic-master, 
was there too; and was delighted 
and astonished at the progress in 
singing which Morgiana had made ; 
and when the little party separated, 
he took Mr. Woolsey by the hand, 
and said, “ Give me leave to tell you, 
sir, that you're a drump.” 

“ That he is,” said Canterfield, the 
first tragic; “an honour to human 
nature. A man whose hand is open 
as day to melting charity, and whose 
heart ever melts at the tale of wo- 
man’s distress.” 

“Pooh, pooh, stuff and nonsense, 
sir,” said the tailor; but, upon my 
word, Mr. Canterfield’s words were 
perfectly correct. I wish as much 


could be said in favour of Woolsey’s 


old rival, Mr. Eglantine, who at- 
tended the sale too, but it was with a 
horrid kind of satisfaction at the 
thought that Walker was ruined. 
Ile bought the yellow satin sofa 
before mentioned, and transferred it 
to what he calls his “ sitting-room,” 
where it is to this day, bearing many 
marks of the best bears’ - grease. 
Woolsey bid against Baroski for the 
piano, very nearly up to the actual 
value of the instrument, when the 
artist withdrew from competition ; 
and when he was snecring at the 
ruin of Mr. Walker, the tailor sternly 
interrupted him by saying, “ What 
the deuce are you sneering at? You 
did it, sir; and you're paid every 
shilling of your claim, ain't you ?” 
On which Baroski turned round to 
Miss Larkins, and said, “ Mr. Woolsey 
was a ‘snop;’” the very words, 
though pronounced somewhat differ- 
ently, which the gallant Cornet Fip- 
kin had applied to him. 

Well; so he was a snob. But, 
vulgar as he was, I declare, for my 
part, that I have a greater respect 
for Mr. Woolsey than for any single 
nobleman or gentleman mentioned in 
this true history. 
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Tt will be seen from the names of 
Messrs. Canterfield and Podmore that 
Morgiana was again in the midst of 
the widow Crump’s favourite the- 
atrical society ; and this, indeed, was 
the case. The widow’s little room 
was hung round with the pictures 
which were mentioned at the com- 
mencement of the story as decorating 
the bar of the Bootjack ; and several 
times in a week she received her 
friends from the Wells, and enter- 
tained them with such humble re- 
freshments of tea and crumpets as her 
modest means permitted her to pur- 
chase. Among these persons Mor- 
giana lived and sung quite as con- 
tentedly as she had ever done among 
the demireps of her husband's society ; 
and, only she did not dare to own it 
to herself, was a great deal happier 
than she had been for many a day. 
Mrs. Captain Walker was still a 
great lady amongst them. Even in 
his time, Walker, the director of 
three companies, and the owner of 
the splendid pony-chaise, was to these 
simple persons an awful character ; 
and when mentioned, they talked 
with a great deal of gravity of his 
being in the country, and hoped 
Mrs. Captain W. had good news of 
him. ‘They all knew he was in the 
Fleet; but had he not in prison 
fought a duel with a viscount? 
Montmorency (of the Norfolk cir- 
cuit) was in the Fleet too; and when 
Canterfield went to see poor Montey, 
the latter had pointed out Walker to 
his friend, who actually hit Lord 
George ‘Tennison across the shoulders 
in play with a racket-bat ; which 
event was soon made known to the 
whole green-room. 

“They had me up one day,” said 
Montmorency , “* to sing a comic song, 
and give my recitations ; and we he ul 
champagne and lobster-salad ; such 
nobs!” added the player. “ Billings- 
gate and Vauxhall were there too, 
and left college at cight o'clock.” 

When Morgiana was told of the 
circumstance by her mother, she 
hoped her dear Howard had en- 


joyed the evening, and was thankful 


that for once he could forget his 
sorrows. Nor, somehow, was she 
ashamed of herself for being happy 
afterwards, but gave way to her na- 
tural good humour without repent- 
ance or self-rebuke. I believe, in- 
deed (alas! why are we made ac- 
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quainted with the same fact regarding 
ourselves long after it is past and 
gone ?)—I believe these were the hap- 
piest days of Morgiana’s whole life. 
She had no cares except the pleasant 
one of attending on her husband, an 
easy, smiling temperament which 
made her regardless of to-morrow ; 
and add to this a delightful hope re- 
lative to a-certain interesting event 
which was about to occur, and which 
I shall not particularise further than 
by saying, that she was cautioned 
against too much singing by Mr. 
Squills, her medical attendant ; and 
that widow Crump was busy making 
up avast number of little caps and 
diminutive cambric shirts, such as 
delighted grandmothers are in the 
habit of fashioning. I hope this is 
as genteel a way of signifying the 
circumstance which was about to take 
place in the Walker family as Miss 
Prim herself could desire. Mrs. 
Walker's mother was about to be- 
come a grandmother. There's a 
phrase! The Morning Post, which 
says this story is vulgar, I'm sure, 
cannot quarrel with that. I don't 
believe the whole Court Guide would 
convey an intimation more delicately. 

Well, Mrs. Crump’s little grand- 
child was born, entirely to the dis- 
satisfaction, I must say, of his father ; 
who, when the infant was brought to 
him in the Fleet, had him abruptly 
covered up in his cloak again, from 
which he had been removed by the 
jealous prison door-keepers ; why, 
do you think? Walker had a quar- 
rel with one of them, and the wretch 

yersisted in believing that the bundle 

Mrs. Crump was bringing to her 
son-in-law was a bundle of "disguised 
brandy ! 

“ The brutes!” said the lady ; “and 
the father’s a brute too,” said she. 
“ He takes no more notice of me than 
if [ was a kitchen-maid, and of Wool- 
sey than if he was a leg of mutton— 
the dear, blessed, little cherub !” 

Mrs. Crump was a mother-in-law : 
let us pardon her hatred of her 
daughter's husband. 

The Woolsey compared in the 
above sentence both to a leg of mut- 
ton anda cherub was not the eminent 
member of the firmof Lindsey, Wool- 
sey, and Co., but the little baby, who 
was christened Howard Woolsey 
Walker, with the full consent of the 
father, who said the tailor was a deuced 
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good fellow, and felt really obliged to 
him for the sherry, for a frock-coat 
which he let him have in prison, and 
for his kindness to Morgiana. The 
tailor loved the little boy with all his 
soul; he attended his mother to her 
churching, and the child to the 
font; and, as a present to his little 
godson on his christening, he sent 
two yards of the finest white kersey- 
mere in his shop to make him a 
cloak. The duke had had a pair of 
inexpressibles off that very piece. 
House-furniture is bought and 
sold, music-lessons are given, children 
are born and christened, ladies are 
confined and churched—time, in 
other words, passes,—and yet Captain 
Walker still remains in prison! 
Does it not seem strange that he 
should still languish there between 
pallisaded walls near Fleet Market, 
and that he should not be restored to 
that active and fashionable world of 
which he was an ornament? ‘The 
fact is, the captain had been before 
the court for the examination of his 
debts ; and the commissioners, with a 
cruelty quite shameful towards a fallen 
man, had qualified his ways of getting 
money in most severe language, and 
had sent him back to prison again 
for the space of nine calendar months, 
an indefinite period, and until his ac- 
counts could be made up. ‘This de- 
lay Walker bore like a philosopher, 
and, far from repining, was still the 
gayest fellow of the tennis-court, and 
the soul of the midnight carouse. 
There is no use in raking up old 
stories, and hunting through files of 
dead newspapers, to know what were 
the specific acts which made the 
commissioner so angry with Captain 
Walker. Many a rogue has come 
before the court, and passed through 
it since then; and I would lay a 
wager that Howard Walker was not 
a bit worse than his neighbours 
But as he was not a lord, and as he 
had no friends on coming out of pri- 
son, and had settled no money on 
his wife, and had, as it must be con- 
fessed, an exceedingly bad character, 
it is not likely that the latter would 
be forgiven him when once more free 
in the world. For instance, when 
Doublequits left the Fleet, he was 
received with open arms by his fa- 
mily, and had two-and-thirty horses 
in his stables before a week was over. 
Pam, of the Dragoons, came out, and 
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instantly got a place as government 
courier,—a place found so good of 
late years (and no wonder, it is better 
pay than that of a colonel), that our 
noblemen and gentry eagerly press 
for it. Frank Hurricane was sent 
out as registrar of Tobago, or Sago, 
or Ticonderago ; in fact, for a younger 
son of good family it is rather advan- 
tageous to get into debt twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds; you are 
sure of a good place afterwards in 
the colonies. Your friends are so 
anxious to get rid of you, that they 
will move heaven and earth to serve 
you. And so all the above companions 
of misfortune with Walker were 
speedily made comfortable; but he 
had no rich parents; his old father 
was dead in York gaol. How was 
he to start in the world again ? What 
friendly hand was there to fill his 
pocket with gold, and his cup with 
sparkling champagne? He was, in 
fact, an object of the greatest pity,— 
for I know of no greater than a gen- 
tleman of his habits without the 
means of gratifying them. He must 
live well, and he has not the means. 
Is there a more pathetic case? As 
for a mere low beggar—some labour- 
less labourer 
place—don’t let us throw away our 
compassion upon them. Psha! they're 
accustomed to starve. They can 
sleep upon boards, or dine off a erat 
whereas, a gentleman would die in 
the same situation. I think this was 
poor Morgiana’s way of reasoning. 

Yor Walker's cash in prison be- 
ginning presently to run low, and 
knowing quite well that the dear fel- 
low could not exist there without 
the luxuries to which he had been 
accustomed, she borrowed money 
from her mother, until the poor old 
lady was @ sec. She even confessed, 
with tears, to Woolsey, that she was 
in particular want of twenty pounds, 
to pay a poor milliner, whose debt 
she could not bear to put in her hus- 
band’s schedule. And I need not say 
shecarried the money to her husband, 
who might have been greatly bene- 
fited by it,—only he had a bad run 
of luck at the cards; and how the 
deuce can a man help that ? 

Woolsey had repurchased for her 
one of the Cashmere shawls. She 
left it behind her one day at the Flect 
prison, and some rascal stole it there, 
having the grace, however, to send 
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Woolsey the ticket, signifying the 
lace where it had been pawned. 
Vho could the scoundrel have been ? 
Woolsey swore a great oath and fan- 
cied he knew; but if it was Walker 
himself (as Woolsey fancied, and pro- 
bably as was the case) who made 
away with the shawl, being pressed 
thereto by necessity, was it fair to 
call hima scoundrel for so doing, and 
should we not rather laud the deli- 
cacy of his proceeding? He was 
poor; who can command the cards ? 
but he did not wish his wife should 
know how poor; he could not bear 
that she should suppose him arrived 
at the necessity of pawning a shawl. 

She who had such beautiful ring- 
lets of a sudden pleaded cold in the 
head, took to wearing caps. One 
summer evening, as she and the baby 
and Mrs. Crump and Woolsey (let 
us say all four babies together) were 
laughing and playing in Mrs. 
Crump’s drawing-room—playing the 
most absurd gambols, fat Mrs. Crump, 
for instance, hiding behind the sofa, 
Woolsey chuck-chucking, cock-a- 
doodle-dooing, and performing those 
indescribable freaks which gentlemen 
with philoprogenitive organs will 
exccute in the company of children, 
in the midst of their play the baby 
gave a tug at his mother’s cap; off it 
came—her hair was cut close to her 
head. 

Morgiana turned as red as sealing- 
wax, and trembled very much ; Mrs. 
Crump screamed, “ My child, where 
is your hair?” and Woolsey, burst- 
ing out with a most tremendous oath 
against Walker that would send 
Miss Prim into convulsions, put his 
handkerchief to his face, and actually 
wept. “The infernal bubble-ubble- 
ackguard!” said he, roaring and 
clenching his fists. 

As he had passed the Bower of 
Bloom a few days before he saw 
Mossrose, who was combing out a 
jet-black ringlet, and held it up as 
if for W oolsey’ s examination, with a 
peculiar grin. ‘The tailor did not 
understand the joke, but he saw 
now what had happened. Morgiana 
had sold her hair for five guineas; 
she would have sold her arm had 
her husband bidden her. On look- 
in her drawers it was found she had 
sold almost all her wearing apparel ; 
the child’s clothes were all there, 
however. It was because her hus- 
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band talked of disposing of a gilt 
coral that the child had that she had 
parted with the locks which had 
formed her pride. 

“Tl give you twenty guineas for 
that hair, you infamous fat coward,” 
roared the little tailor to E glantine 
that evening. “Give it up, or Ill 
kill you—me : 

“Mr. Mossrose! 
shouted the perfumer. 

“Vell, vatsh de matter, vatsh de 
row, fight avay, my boys; two to 
one on the tailor,” said Mr. Mossrose, 
much enjoying the sport (for Wool- 
sey, striding through the shop with- 
out speaking to him, had rushed into 
the studio, where he plumped upon 
Eglantine). 

“Tell him about that hair, sir.’ 

“’That hair? 
quiet, Mister ‘Timble, and don't tink 
for to bully me. You mean Mrs. 
Valker’s ‘air? Vy, she sold it me.” 

“And the more blackguard you 
for buying it! Will you take twenty 
guineas for it ?” 

“ No,” said Mossrose. 

“'Twenty-five ?” 

“Can't,” said Mossrose, 

“Hang it; will you take forty? 
There.” 

“JI vish I'd kep’ it,” said the He- 
brew gentleman, w ith unfeigned re- 
gret. “ Eglantine dressed it this very 
night.” 

“For Countess Baldenstiern, the 
Swedish Hambasdor’s lady,” says 
Eglantine (his Hebrew partner was 
by no means a favourite with the 
ladies, and only superintended the 
accounts of the concern). “It’s this 
very night at Devonshire "Ouse with 
four hostrich plumes, lappets, and 
trimmings. And now, Mr. Woolsey, 
I'll trouble ta to apologise.” 

Mr. Woolsey did not answer, but 
walked up to Mr. Eglantine and 
snapped his fingers so close under 
the perfumer’s nose that the latter 
started back and seized the bell-rope. 
Mossrose burst out laughing, and the 
tailor walked majestically from the 
shop with both hands stuck between 
the lappets of his coat. 

* My dear,” said he to Morgiana a 
short time afterwards, “you must 
not encourage that husband of yours 
in his extrav agance, and sell the 
clothes off your poor back, that he 
may feast and act the fine gentleman 
in prison.’ 


Mr. Mossrose !” 
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“Tt is his health, poor dear soul !” 
interposed Mrs. Walker, “ his chest. 
Every farthing of the money goes to 
the doctors, poor fellow !” 

* Well, now listen: I am a rich 
man (it was a great fib, for Wool- 
sey’s income, as a junior partner of 
the firm, was but a small one); I 
can very well afford to make him an 
allowance while he is in the Fleet, 
and have written to him to say so. 
But if ever you give him a penny, or 
sell a trinket belonging to you, upon 
my word and honour, I will with- 
draw the allowance, and, though it 
would go to my heart, I'll never see 
you again. You wouldn’t make me 
unhappy, would you ?” 

“Td go on my knees to serve you, 
and Heaven bless you,” said the wife. 

“Well, then, you must give me 
this promise.” And she did. “And 
now,’ said he, “your mother, and 
Podmore, and I, have been talking 
over matters, and we've agreed that 
you may make a very good income 
for yourself, though, to be sure, I 
wish it could have been managed any 
other way; but needs must, you 
know. You' ‘re the finest singer in 
the universe.’ 

“La!” said Morgiana, highly de- 
lighted. 

“JZ never heard any thing like 
you, though I’m no judge. Podmore 
says he is sure you will do very well, 
and has nodoubt you might get very 
good engagements at concerts or on 
the stage; and as that husband will 
never do any good, and you have a 
child to support, sing you must.” 

“Oh! how glad I ‘should be to pay 
his debts and repay all he has done 
for me,” cried Mrs. Walker. “ Think 
of his giving two hundred guineas 
to Mr. Baroski to have me taught. 
Was not that kind of him? Do you 
really think I should sueceed ?” 

“'There’s Miss Larkins has suc- 
ceeded.” 

“The little, high-shouldered, vul- 
gar thing!” says Morgiana. “ I’m 
sure I ought to succeed if she did.” 

“ She sing against Morgiana!” said 
Mrs. Crump. “I'd like to see her, 
indeed! She ain't fit to snuff a can- 
dle to her.” 

“TJ dare say not,” said the tailor, 
“though I don’t understand the thing 
myselt ; but if Morgiana can make a 
fortune, why shouldn't she ?” 

“Heaven knows we want it, 
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Woolsey,” cried Mrs. Crump. “ And 
to see oe on the stage was always 
the wish of my heart ;” and so it had 
formerly been the wish of Morgiana, 
and now, with the hope of helping 
her husband and child, the wish 
became a duty, and she fell to prac- 
tising once more from morning till 
night. 

One of the most geperous of men 
and tailors who ever lived now pro- 
mised, if further instruction should 
be considered necessary (though that 
he could hardly believe possible), 
that he would lend Morgiana any 
sum required for the payment of 
lessons; and accordingly she once 
more betook herself, under Pod- 
more’s advice, to the singing school. 
Baroski’s academy was, after the pass- 
ages between them, out of the ques- 
tion, and she placed herself under 
the instruction of the excellent Eng- 
lish composer Sir George Thrum, 
whose large and awful wife Lady 
Thrum, dragon of virtue and pro- 
priety, kept watch over the master 
and the pupils, and was the sternest 
guardian of female virtue on or off 
any stage. 

Morgiana came at a propitious 
moment. Baroski had lancéd Miss 
Larkins under the name of Ligonier. 
The Ligonier was enjoying a consi- 
derable success, and was singing 
classical music to tolerable audi- 
ences, whereas Miss Butts, Sir 
George's last pupil, had turned out a 
complete failure, and the rival house 
was only able to make a faint oppo- 
sition to the new star with Miss 
M‘Whirter, who, though an old fa- 
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vourite, had lost her upper notes and 
her front teeth, and, the fact was, 
drew no longer. 

Directly Sir George heard Mrs. 
Walker he tapped Podmore, who 
accompanied her, on the waistcoat, 
and said, “ Poddy, thank you; we'll 
cut the orange-boy’s throat with 
that voice.” It was by the familiar 
title of orange-boy that the great 
Baroski was known among his op- 
ponents. 

“We'll crush him, Podmore,” said 
Lady Thrum, in her deep hollow 
voice. “You may stop and dine.” 
And Podmore stayed to dinner, and 
ate cold mutton, and drank Marsala 
with the greatest reverence for the 
great English composer. ‘The very 
next day Lady Thrum hired a pair 
of horses and paid a visit to Mrs. 
Crump and her daughter at Sadler's 
Wells. 

All these things were kept pro- 
foundly secret from Walker, who 
received very magnanimously the 
allowance of two guineas a-week 
which Woolsey made him, and with 
the aid of the few shillings his wife 
could bring him, managed to exist 
as best he might. He did not dis- 
like gin when he could get no claret, 
and the former liquor, under the 
name of “ tape” used to be measured 
out pretty liberally in what was for- 
merly her Majesty's prison of the 
Fleet. 

Morgiana pursued her studies un- 
der Thrum, and we shall hear in the 
next chapter how it was she changed 
her name to Ravznswina. 
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THE LATE LORD SYDENHAM,* 


We have risen from the perusal of 
this work with feelings of much sa- 
tisfaction. Our interest in the pro- 
gress of the biographical narrative 
never abated; and the story has 
suggested thoughts, considerations, 
and reflections to us which, we trust, 
are not without their value. The 
volume, we apprehend, is calculated 
to be of even more advantage to those 
who, while they take deep interest in 
polities and watch anxiously the 
management of the public business, 
are yet not so well acquainted as 
ourselves with the lives and la- 
bours, the duties, responsibilities, 
and restrictions, in one word, the 
position of public men, the lead- 
ing members of a political party, 
engaged in conducting or controlling 
the measures 
those servants of the crown who 
administer the affairs of this mighty 
empire. Such persons, to whom the 
life of the statesman is only known 
on its dazzling surface, may be ena- 
bled to look a little deeper; and 
while they find, on the one hand, 
that to any man nowadays of good 
character and independent circum- 
stances, the highest offices of the 
state are open, without the adventi- 
tious aid of wealth, or rank, or 
patronage, the favour of a court, or 
the frenzy of a mob, provided he 
have only sufficient energy and -en- 
terprise, together with the adequate 
learning, ability, and industry: on 
the other hand, they cannot fail to 
perceive how withering to soul and 
body is the struggle for political 
power ; how painfully anxious, how 
constantly embittered is its fruition ; 
and at last how empty is the guerdon 
won by so many labours and such 
dire sacrifices of all save that Fame 
which becomes serene and unclouded 
by the breath of Calumny and Envy 
only after the Martyr of Political 
Ambition has ceased to exist. All 
men whilst engaged in party strife 
have two characters,—one attributed 
to them by friends, the other by 
enemies. It is posterity alone that 
can draw the true portrait, when the 
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zeal of partisanship and the malice 
of faction shall have both passed 
away. Lord Sydenham was, during 
his lifetime, the object of much praise, 
and of more than an ordinary degree 
of censure. It is not to be denied 
that a great deal of this was unjust. 
In his case to the common rancour 
of political strife was added a personal 
feeling of animosity towards the 
man as a meddling innovator, who 
was cons tantly introducing or ad- 
vocating measures tending to un- 
settle existing interests and affect 
the fortunes and prospects of large 
classes of the community. Such, 
however, and so peculiar has been 
the march of circumstances during 
the last few years, that recent as his 
death has been, it is no difficult task 
to do him justice, and to place him 
in his true position. Nor from the 
changes which, one after another, 
have so rapidly swept across the 
political horizon, would, in our opi- 
nion, the most angry of his old op- 
ponents now regret to find him 
placed in a proper light and to hon- 
our his memory as that of a man 
perfectly sincere and consistent in his 
principles, unselfish in all his pro- 
ceedings, indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions for the common weal, and in 
the closing labours of his career a 
public servant entitled to the endur- 
ing gratitude of the British empire. 
Ata period when there is doubt of 
the present and dread of the future, 
when there is much insecurity of 
men’s minds, and they know not to 
whom or what to cling as fixed, stable, 
immovable, and lofty enough to 
give protection against the ‘storm, 
there is a melancholy satisfaction in 
contemplating the life of a public 
man of whom, though politically op- 
posed to him on many points, you 
can honestly feel in the spirit to no 
small degree, the sentiments our great 
poet has made Antony express over 
the body of dead Brutus. It were 
inappropriate to cite them all, but 
with reference to himself and the 
late ministry it is abundantly evi- 
dent from the work before us that 
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it may be said without exaggera- 
tion,— 


“« He, only in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of 
them.” 


«Charles Edward Poulett Thomson 
was the third son and youngest child 
of John Poulett Thompson, Esquire, of 
Waverley Abbey and Roehampton in 
Surrey, the head of the old and respected 
mercantile firm of J. Thomson, T. Bonar, 
and Co., which had been for several 
generations engaged in the Russian trade, 
and possessed an establishment as well 
in St. Petersburg as in London. Mr. 
Joln Thomson assumed the name of Pou. 
lett by sign-manual in 1820, in remem- 
brance of his mother, who was heiress of 
that branch ofthe ancient family of Poulett, 
which had for some centuries been fixed 
at Goathurst in Somersetshire. He mar- 
ried in 1781 Charlotte, the daughter of 
Dr. Jacob of Salisbury, by whom he had 
a family of nine children, Charles, the 
youngest of this number, was born at 
Waverley on the 13th September, 1799, 
and his mother’s health being at that time 
much enfeebled, he may be. supposed to 
have derived from this circumstance the 
constitutional weakness which in after 
life occasioned the continued and ha- 
rassing infirmities to which he was sub- 
ject, and which, aggravated by the in- 
cessant fatigues, both bodily and mental, 
of parliamentary and official business, 
wore out his frame, and prematurely 
shortened his valuable life,” 


Lord Sydenham was at seven years 
of age sent to a private school. He 
never had the advantage of what 
we commonly call an academical 
education. He was not at any of the 
great public schools; he was not at 
any of the three universities, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, or Dublin. At the 
arly age of sixteen he was launched 
upon the world to take part in the 
actual business of life, to exercise the 
control and incur the responsibilities 
of one to whom power was intrusted, 
and who was left mainly to his own 
guidance. In the year 1815, he took 
his departure from England to St. 
Petersburg, where one branch of the 
firm had been settled for upwards of 
a century, and where he remained 
for more than two years. 

Upon this his brother observes :— 


‘It is thus remarkable, that his edu. 
cation was in no degree completed at any 
public school, college, or university, but 
confined to a small private school, ora 
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tutor. As bearing upon the disputed 
question respecting the advantages of 
academical education, this circumstance 
is worth noting. The peculiar qualifica. 
tions which such an education is gene- 
rally supposed to have a tendency to 
confer, namely, the spirit of emulation, 
the habit of pushing your way through a 
herd of jostling competitors, self. know. 
ledge, and a just estimation of your own 
faculties, amenity in sovial intercourse, 
and a pleasing, popular manner, the 
savoir vivre, in short, of society, are pre- 
cisely those qualities for the possession 
of which Mr. C. Thomson was very 
peculiarly distinguished. And yet he 
was not only not educated, as has been 
said, at either a public school or uni- 
versity, but the possession of some, at 
least, of these qualities may undoubtedly, 
in a great degree, be traced to that very 
fact, and to his consequently being cast 
upon the busy world itself, rather than 
its supposed miniature resemblance, dle- 
pendent only on his own resources, at a 
time of life at which young men, acade- 
mically educated, are usually in a state 
of pupilage, watched by preceptors, as- 
sociating only with youths of their own 
age, and kept under the control of a 
strict scholastic discipline.” 


The circumstance herein detailed 
is worth noting, as Mr. Scrope ob- 
serves, though it is by no means no- 
vel. In point of fact, it bears very 
slightly upon the disputed question 
respecting academical education, while 
it tends strongly to elucidate the cha- 
racter of Lord Sydenham. ‘The cir- 
cumstance, to have any weight in 
deciding the question, should shew, 
that “to cast upon the busy world 
itself” boys of sixteen years old with 
an imperfect education is a desirable 
practice. It is not enough to say 
that Lord Clive, and Warren Has- 
tings, and Lord Sydenham, and many 
others that one might enumerate, 
were so sent forth, and did after- 
wards run a brilliant career. No! 
The reply to that is, these form ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. Ninety- 
nine out of the hundred boys would, 
under such circumstances, have ei- 
ther been ruined at the outset, or 
died at the end of an obscure life, 


** Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, 


All experience proves the truth of 
Byron's line, as a general proposition 
relating to the premature emanci- 
pation ‘of youth,— 


“Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 
P 






































































































































































































































































































Some minds, like some fruits, are 
ripe at an early period, and should 
be then used; others are slow in 
arriving at maturity. Edmund 
Burke, it has been observed, was a 
boy until thirty. Certain it is, if he, 
instead of receiving the advantages 
of an academical education, and being 
enabled to store his mind leisurely 
from the study of books and the 
conversation of scholars with 


“* All the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates ;’ 


, 


if he had been cast upon the busy, 
stirring, stormy ocean of life, at six- 
teen years old, his genius would have 
been lost to the world, and posterity 
would have been deprived of one of 
those possessions of eternal value 
which it now enjoys in some of the 
noblest specimens of oratorical power, 
political wisdom, and “ divine philo- 
sophy,” that human intellect ever 
yet bequeathed to the children of 
clay. The mistake, common enough 
with those who decry an academical 
or university education, is that of 
supposing that its advocates claim 
that for it which is not thereby to be 
acquired, and can, in truth, only be 
acquired by general intercourse with 
the world, and by practice in the 
actual business of life. Education at 
the university, where men become 
imbued with a knowledge of litera- 
ture and science, is not an end, but a 
means toanend. The taste is culti- 
vated and refined by the contempla- 
tion of the treasures of ancient and 
modern lore; the intellectual powers 
are strengthened by the discipline of 
the exact sciences ; and when the man 
comes into the great school of life to 
learn, he can, in the 999 cases out of 
the 1000, learn with greater facility 
and more enduring benefit than the 
individual who has not had the same 
advantages of instruction and disci- 
pline. But he says too much who 
would urge that at a university a 
man can complete his education. No, 
he has only laid the best foundation 
for it. The savoir vivre and the 
practical knowledge necessary for the 
member of a learned profession, the 
diplomatist, the statesman, must be 
acquired afterwards. Thus much we 
have thought it well to say upon tlie 
point in the way of explanation. Mr. 
Thomson, it appears, attended closely 
to his mercantile pursuits while at 
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St. Petersburg, and this must be 
taken as in some sort a substitute in 
the culture of his mind for the study 
of the abstract sciences ; and here he 
acquired the rudiments of much 
knowledge, which, in after times, did 
him “yeoman’s service.” It is clear, 
too, that from the first, he was an 
attentive observer of men and man- 
ners, and a diligent student of books 
and of the fine arts, taking the term 
in its wide meaning. He enjoyed, 
too, the inestimable advantage of 
mixing, at this early age, in the best 
society at the Russian capital, and 
thus acquired that polish and ease of 
manner which distinguish the gentle- 
man, and never can be attained by 
any man, no matter how high his 
abilities or various his knowledge at 
a more advanced period of life. 

At the close of 1817 ill health 
compelled him to seek a milder cli- 
mate. He returned in the first in- 
stance to England. Afterwards he 
travelled through the greater part of 
the European Continent. This took 
up a considerable space of time; but 
at length his health was re-esta- 
blished, and he resumed his occupa- 
tion as a merchant in London. Mr. 
Scrope says :— 


“ After so long aholyday, spent in the 
amusement and excitement of foreign 
travel, it was quite natural that the young 
man should feel the confinement and dull 
routine of a London counting-house ex- 
tremely irksome; and his letters at this 
period contain many complaints of the 
kind. His anxious desire, indeed, both 
then and for some time after, was to ex- 
change the occupation he had so far en- 
gaged in for that of diplomacy, for which 
both his natural and acquired qualifica. 
tions, as well as the habits of foreign 
travel, and the society in which he had 
for some time moved, peculiarly fitted 
him. He had a remarkable knowledge 
of many languages, speaking French, 
German, Russ, and Italian, almost like a 
native ; and his manner and address were 
courily, refined, and fascinating. At his 
earnest solicitation, endeavours were made 
by his friends with a view to obtain em- 
ployment for him in some foreign em- 
bassy, fortunately without success. It 
was not long before he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the failure, and te 
discover that in an age and country of so 
poe a character as this, the know- 
edge of facts and habits of business to 
be acquired in commercial pursuits, by a 
mind endowed with faculties of a high 
order, are far more likely to lead to sta- 
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tion and power than any familiarity with 
foreign courts or diplomatic intrigue. 
Had his wishes been fulfilled, and his 
career consequently changed, he might, 
and probably would, have grown grey in 
the pleasant but somewhat idle occupa- 
tion of a chargé d’affuires at some petty 
foreign court, without ever attaining one- 
tenth part of the reputation or power to 
which his mercantile education and in- 
formation, gathered in the busy marts of 
British industry, speedily elevated him.’’ 


We can scarcely bring ourselves 
to the same conclusion as Mr. Scrope, 
judging, as we do, from Lord Syden- 
ham’s conduct in the management of 
affairs in Canada under circumstances 
of extreme difficulty. We cannot 
help thinking, that with his energy 
and industry, and independence of 
official emolument, he would have 
forced his way upwards in diplomatic 
employment, and, having done so, 
would have distinguished himself 
upon a field in which the proportions 
ofa much sinaller intellect must have 
necessarily appeared gigantic. 

If there be any one branch of the 
public service in which men of abi- 
lity, and firmness, and patriotism, 
are particularly scarce, it is the di- 
plomatic. No great event has taken 
place in Europe for the last quarter 
of a century which has not tended 
to give evidence of this fact, so dis- 
creditable to the system on which 
our foreign affairs have been con- 
ducted, no matter which of the great 

yarties may have been in power, or 
om able and accomplished person- 
ally may have been the individual 
filling the office of foreign secretary. 
In the spring of 1821, Mr. Thomson 
returned to St. Petersburg by the 
route of Cruxhaven, Berlin, and 
Riga. Here he remained for nearly 
two years. 


“In the winter of 1822 and spring of 
1823, he took a journey to Moscow, and 
thence through the centre of Russia by 
Kieff and Orel, making a tour of visits to 
the country-houses of several of the Rus. 
sian nobility. And on the Ist of August 
of the latter year he quitted Petersburg 
for the last time, on a journey through 
the eastern and southern provinces of 
Russia, especially with the view of being 
present at the great fair of Nishni-Novo- 
gorod, which takes place early in that 
month, and is the principal mart for ex. 
change of the products of Europe and 
Asia. 

“From Nishni, he embarked on the 
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Wolga for Astrachan, and descended the 
whole course of that enormous river, 
stopping at times to visit several of the 
Tartar tribes upon the route, as well as 
the Catholic and Protestant colonies on 
the banks of the Wolga. After a short 
stay at Astrachan, he returned north- 
wards as far as Tzaritzin, and thence 
travelled through the Steppes of the Don 
by Tcherkask, Taganrog, Ehaterinodar, 
the Caucasus, and the Crimea, reaching 
Odessa about the middle of November ; 
from thence he travelled, by the route of 
Brody and Cracow, to Vienna, where he 
spent the remainder of the winter of 
1823.4,” 


Ife passed the spring of 1824 at 
Vienna, proceeded thence to Paris, 
where he received his mother’s dying 
embrace, and after the funeral re- 
turned to London, where he perma- 
nently proposed to fix himself. In 
1825, in common with a multitude 
of others of all classes, he entered 
into some of the fascinating specula- 
tions then afloat, and, it 1s scarcely 
necessary to add, lost considerably. 
The same year that witnessed this 
mania for speculation, also saw car- 
ried through by Mr. Huskisson a 
general revisal and simplification of 
the tariff or revenue-laws. Com- 
mercial questions now became mat- 
ters of prominent importance in 
parliament ; and that peculiar know- 
ioaes which Mr. Thomson had la- 
boured hard to attain was of a na- 
ture particularly valuable, in aid of 
the party who were seeking to re- 
model the system of our commercial 
relations with foreign countries. A 
fair opportunity accordingly seemed 
to offer for one who had always been 
ambitious of political distinction to 
enter public life. Mr. Scrope re- 
marks :— 

“ It was not difficult to perceive that 
the time was favourable for men of prac« 
tical experience in commercial affairs, 
not only to obtain a hearing, but even to 
exercise considerable influence in the 
deliberations of the House of Commons. 

‘Mr. C. Thomson, moreover, enter- 
tained strong opinions of a liberal cha. 
racter on the more ordinary political 
questions of the age. These principles 
were entirely self-formed. ‘Those of his 
family, of his father certainly, were 
rather of the opposite complexion. But 
whether acquired by reflection during 
residence among the despotic, and con- 
sequently stagnating, states of the Con- 
tinent, or from his course of reading, or 
from the general bent of his mind, or, as 
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seems most probable, fiom all these in- 
fluences combined, certain it is that 
his political principles were from the 
first of a very liberal character, and led 
him to cultivate the society of those who 
entertained similar views on questions of 
public interest. He thus became ac- 
quainted about this time, among others, 
with Dr. Bowring, Mr. Mill, Mr. War. 
burton, and Mr. Hume, and was occa- 
sionally admitted to the hermitage of the 
eccentric and amiable Bentham. He 
likewise studied the science of political 
economy with Mr, M‘Culloch, and fre- 
quented the Political Economy Club then 
laiely instituted.” 


This is not the place, nor have we 
the time or inclination, to say one 
word as to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of those principles. Suffice 
it to say, that we are satisfied that 
Mr. Thomson supported them from 
conviction of their justness and uti- 
lity, and was their sincere and un- 
selfish advocate, as he was one of 
the ablest that has yet appeared. 
But to proceed, Mr. Thomson, con- 
trary to the advice and remon- 
strances of all his family, was induced 
to start as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Dover :— 


In the pursuit of this object he was 
warmly aided by his friends of the Uti- 
litarian school. Dr. Bowring, who, in- 
deed, had been the medium of his origi- 
nal introduction to the electors of Dover, 
accompanied him there and assisted in 
his canvass. And Bentham himself bad 
taken so great a liking for him, that he 
broke through all the habits of his her. 
mit-like existence, actually took up his 
residence at Dover, canvassed daily for 
him, opened his house, and allowed him. 
self to be accessible to all Mr. Thom- 
son’s friends, and mingled in the con- 
test in a manner which surprised all who 
knew his retiring disposition, but which 
strongly marked the interest he took in 
his young friend’s prospects.” 


We confess we read this anecdote 
of the old philosopher with pleasure, 
as pointing out a fine trait in human 
nature. ‘Those only who have visited 
the old man in his hermitage, and 
were acquainted with his habits of 
life, can estimate the extent of the 
sacrifices and troublesomeness of the 
efforts he must have made to pro- 
mote the views of his young friend. 
But odious as are some, and ridicu- 
lous as are others of the doctrines, as 
to the constitution and conduct of 
the social system, which have been 
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attributed or imputed to Bentham, 
few gentlemen had ever more of the 
milk of human kindness than he, or 
were more steadfast and generous 
friends, and more genuine philan- 
thropists. The usual promises of a 
cheap contest and easy success were 
made to Mr. Thomson. He was 
returned. But, to his consternation, 
found that the expenses of his elec- 
tion amounted to some 3000/., and 
that he would have, moreover, to de- 
fend his seat against a petition. But 
these disagreeable surprises about 
cheap elections, with all deference to 
Mr. Scrope, have been quite as fre- 
quent since the Reform-bill as before 
the passing of that measure. Mr. 
Thomson took his seat in November 
1826. The line of conduct he pur- 
sued on entering Parliament is wor- 
thy the imitation of all new members 
who are ambitious of success in so 
difficult and capricious an assembly 
as the House of Commons :— 


** During the early part of this, as in 
the short preceding session, Mr. Thom- 
son remained an attentive listener to the 
debates ; but wisely took little part in 
them, contenting himself with studying 
the character of the assembly in which 
he bad a seat, and forming his judgment 
as to the mode best adapted for acquiring 
an influence in its deliberations.” 


The first set speech he ventured to 
deliver was in the debate (May 7, 
1827) on the state of the shipping 
interest. He was thoroughly well 
“made up” on the subject; his 
speech was replete with facts, and 
was warmly commended by Mr. 
Huskisson. The same prudent line 
of conduct, so different from that 
adopted by the spawn of the Reform- 
bill, he continued to pursue during 
the succeeding session, rarely speak- 
ing, and never except upon subjects 
on which he had information to con- 
vey. 

The following letter to his brother 
explains the grounds and reasons on 
which he acted after this fashion :— 


** London, February 28, 1828. 

« My dear , Thanks for your con- 
gratulations on what you are pleased to 
call my success in parliament. 1 wish it 
were greater ; but still, if] am permitted 
to proceed, I trust | may improve upon 
it. To the justice of every one of your 
maxims I entirely subscribe. The speech 
which I made last year, which gained 
me what little credit 1 have, is the best 
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illustration of the principal one. A man 
who tells the house facts with which the 
majority are unacquainted is sure to be 
listened to, and a reputation for doing so 
will procure him attention upon other 
points on which he, perhaps, does not 
deserve it. Dut a parliamentary reputa- 
tion is like a woman’s. It must be ex- 
posed as little as possible. And I am so 
sensible of this, that 1 would willingly 
abstain from opening my mouth more 
than once or twice in a session. I have 
latterly been obliged to infringe this rule 
more than I wish, but it has only been in 
committees, which are parliamentarily 
sans conséquence. 1 hope to have one or 
two occasions for a splash, but I shall not 
go out of my way for them, This, to be 
sure, is all sad manceuvring. But still it 
is a means to being useful hereafter, and 
therefore must be submitted to. 

“LT rejoice at the tone of your letter. 
It would be absurd in me, who have 
taken so different a course, to sing the 
* Beatus ille ;? but now and then it occurs 
to me that some ten or fifteen years 
hence, when I am broken in health, in 
constitution, and in spirits, and disap- 
pointed in both fortune and ambition, 
which must happen, I am aware—for who 
has not been?—I shall envy your posi- 


tion, and regret the useless waste of 


time, health, and money of the present 
day. But ‘ che sara, sara.’” 


The melancholy strain in which 
this letter closes is to us not less in- 
teresting than the sound sense dis- 
played by a young and ambitious 
man in the former part of it. Le 
had made, with a full consciousness, 
an indisputable foreboding of the pro- 
bable consequences, the choice of the 
life of toil in search of fame (true it 
was the good fame of conferring be- 
nefits on human kind) in preference 
to that of the life of easy labour 
and genial enjoyment. Only men 
who are high of heart can do this 
when they see their way with such 
eg clearness. 

Mr. ‘Thomson spoke on most of the 
great commercial and economic ques- 
tions that came before parliament 
while he held a seat. lis speeches 
were always received with attention, 
and deserved it for the information 
they conveyed, however erroneous 
might have been the conclusions he 
deduced. We have not occasion to 
criticise them now. We would ob- 
serve, however, that perhaps his most 
successful effort —certainly the most 
so as an oratorical effusion —was his 
speech upon the motion for a com- 
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mittee on the silk-trade, delivered on 
the 14th of April, 1829. 

In the session of 1830, he moved 
for a committee on the general tax- 
ation of the empire, in a speech that 
had much merit, and he spoke on 
several other such-like questions, 
Ilis brother says :-— 

“In Mr. Thomson’s speech are to be 
found the germs of nearly all the bene- 
ficial reductions of taxes, and improve- 
ments in the mode of their levy, which 
were introduced during the subsequent 
administration, in which he himself ma- 
naged the department of the Board of 
‘Trade, and Lord Althorp the Exchequer.” 


On the death of William IV., 
Mr. Thomson had to contest his seat 
for Dover once more. Mr. Scrope 
remarks,— 


“« The expenses of these frequent con- 
tests were dispiriting, and appear to have 
led him to think seriously of retiring 
from parliament. But bis friends were 
now convinced that the path he had 
selected for himself was one in which he 
was well qualified to shine, and they 
dissuaded him from abandoning it.” 


When a seat for Liverpool became 
vacant, by the tragic death of Mr. 
Iluskisson, a party at Liverpool 
turned their eyes upon Mr. Thom- 
son. But the local interest of a 
gentleman, of whom it has since suc- 
ceeded in ridding itself, was found to 
be so strong as to render a contest 
unadvisable. So Mr. Ewart was 
returned. Mr. Thomson, however, 
was looked to by his por as the 
only person in their ranks capable of 
taking Mr. Iuskisson’s place. 

On the formation of the Grey minis- 
try, he accordingly was very properly 
made Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy. 
He was returned for Dover, but, as 
on preceding occasions, after a con- 
test. 

It is not our intention to follow 
Mr. Thomson through his career at 
the Board of Trade. The greatest 
energy and industry was — by 
him to the discharge of his duty. 
Ilis labour was incessant. Many who 
envy ministers their places have 
little notion of the penalties under 
which their power and patronage are 
enjoyed. ‘Take, as a specimen, the 
following extract from Mr. Thom- 
son's diary :— 


«* August 28th, Saturday.—A week 
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of the hardest possible labour. 1 have 
not returned from the House any day 
till three o’clock ; on Wednesday not till 
four, It is impossible to stand this! I 
find my body quite exhausted, and my 
mind equally worn out. All this week I 
have alternated between the bank and 
silk committees, and then the House. 
On Wednesday I carried my bill (the 
Customs Duties) through the committee : 
was at it from five till two in the morn- 
ing, nine mortal hours!—I passed my 
bill to-day, thank God !’” 


This continued labour undermined 
his health, and, though still a young 
man, his constitution became seriously 
affected. At the general election in 
1832, Mr. Thomson was again re- 
turned for Dover, and also for Man- 
chester, by the spontaneous good- 
will of a majority of the constituency, 
for the election took place in his 
absence, and it is stated he had not 
solicited a vote, or issued an address, 
or even given consent to his nomi- 
nation. 

We may add to the additional 
credit of both parties that Mr. 
Thomson took neither a prominent 
nor a violent part in the debates on 
the Reform-bill. In 1833 it was 
proposed to the subject of the Me- 
moir to undertake the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; but he de- 
clined, preferring to remain in a de- 
partment which hiscommercial know- 
ledge enabled him to administer with 
ease. He took little part, too, in the 
endless discussions about Ireland, 
and, as we shall subsequently see, he 
looked upon all the “ humbug” of 
his colleagues about that ill-starred 
country with undisguised contempt. 
In 1833 the Bank charter was re- 
newed. He looked upon the act 
rather as a compromise than as a 
settlement of a difficult question. 
Mr. Scrope says his own convictions 
on the subject were very decided, 
but he felt the time had not come to 
carry them out. This passage will 
be read with interest, the public 
mind is still so much occupied with 
the subject of joint-stock banks :— 


** His opinion was always in favour of 
the exclusion of all paper payable at 
sight, except the notes ofa single national 
bank issuing paper solely against bul- 
lion, and unconnected with banking or 
private interests. And such a bank he 
at a later period attempted to create in 
Canada ; by means of which he hoped to 
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establish a system of currency in that 
colony, which should prove a model for 
other countries. Unfortunately, this 
valuable project he was prevented, by 
the pressure of other business, from ac- 
complishing, although a great advance 
was made towards it, and its plan fully 
developed. Under such a system he 
frequently asserted that the exchanges 
would regulate themselves, panics become 
impossible, and notes of less denomina- 
tion than five pounds might be permitted 
to circulate without risk, thereby liber- 
ating a very large capital, now unpro- 
ductively employed as their substitute in 
the circulation of the country.” 

On the break-up of the Grey 
ministry in 1834, through the seces- 
sion of Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, he was made a member of 
the cabinet and President of the 
Board of Trade. He resumed his 
place after the retirement of Sir R. 
Peel from office. The praise must 
be frankly rendered him by all men 
of having striven assiduously to im- 
prove our commercial relations with 
foreign countries. Whether he al- 
ways went the right way to work in 
his attempts is another question. He 
was a most earnest opponent of the 
corn-laws, and this upon principle 
long before his colleagues took up 
the clamour against them as a party 
weapon. Ilis brother observes,— 

“‘ His two speeches of 1834 and 1839, 
which will be found in the Appendix, 
contain the most unanswerable arguments 
upon this question, and in fact will ap- 
pear, upon examination, to exhaust the 
subject, comprehending the substance of 
all that has been since so repeatedly, but 
more ably or lucidly, put forward in 
spoken or written essays, by the recent 
and numerous advocates of the repeal of 
the corn-law.” 


We can easily believe that the 
present dull and ignorant persons 
who are blatant upon the subject are 
only plagiarists, with the disadyan- 
tage of not being able to understand 
what they steal. But we are not 
now going to discuss the corn-laws. 
The subject is almost as nauseous to 
us as the Irish Arms-bill. 

To return to Mr. Thomson, the 
object of his political life up to the 
moment of his mission to Canada 
was “ Commercial Reform,” based on 
free trade. lis views are succinctly 
explained in the following passage of 
a letter to Lord John Russell, dated 
Ist March, 1841 ;— 
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** Your finance is what I look to now 
with most anxiety. I have told Baring 
that I do not think you will make any 
think by trying to patch. He may either 
go to work in downright earnest with 
commercial reform, sugar duties, timber 
duties, corn duties, and thus get a large 
revenue by throwing over (yf he can) 
landlords, merchants, West Indians, and 
Buxton and Co., or he may come to a 
property-tax. 

“In the first case, nothing but a gene- 
ral and decided attack upon all these 
different monopolies —a sort of commer. 
cial reform-bill — will give him a chance 
of success. In the second, the impos- 
sibility of doing this must be his plea 
for taking that course. I feel satisfied 
that no little petty shifting of duties on 
one article or another, will give you any 
thing like the revenue you want, and 
yet the attempt will probably be more 
troublesome than the greater measure. 
So, if I did not dare adopt either the one 
or the other really efficient course, I 
should recommend him rather to have 
recourse to a loan, than attempt such 
petty patchwork as I see is suggested in 
some of my letters trom home. But I 
suppose you w ill have decided all this 
already.’ 


Ilis friends did xot dare to adopt 
either course; so they fell, and left 
one of the only possible alternatives 
in the existing state of the country — 
namely, the income-tax, to be taken 
by their successors. ‘The bolder and 
wider course Lord Sydenham was 
disposed to think would enable the 


Whigs to force those measures (of 


commercial reform) on another go- 
vernment, if they should not get back 
their own. In another letter to the 
same noble lord he says,— 


‘* Tt seems to me to be an immense 
point gained to get a new flag under 
which to fight. ‘The people of England 
don't care a rush for any of your Irish 
hobby-horses, and they are not with you 


upon church matters, or grievances of 
Even the great success of 


that kind. 
our foreign policy has not touched them 
the least, and 1 doubt whether twenty 
victories would give you a borough or a 
county. But you have now given them 
an intelligible principle offering practical 
benefits to contend for; and though de- 
feated on it, as you doubtless will be, 
defeat will be attended with reputation, 
and will make you, as a party in the 
country, far stronger than you have been 
of late.” 


The defeat came, but it was not 
attended with reputation. ‘The party 
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have not dared to raise a new flag 
under which to fight. They still 
cling to their Irish hobby - horses 
and ‘alleged g grievances here, in which, 
as Lord Sydenham truly says, the 
people are not with them. 

Many important measures since 
carried into effect and enumerated in 
the work before us were originated 
by Mr. Thomson as President. of the 
Board of Trade, and many more, for 
which the country has reason to be 
grateful, were carried into effect by 
his own exertions :-— 


“ His views, in fact, of the proper 
duties of the office comprised a general 
system of supervision and regulation of 
all the legislative, fiscal, and diplomatic 
arrangements, that bear upon our foreign, 
colonial, and home trade, and thereby 
largely determine the wealth, the power, 
and the prosperity of the empire.” 


At length Mr. Thomson found his 
health altogether giving way under 
his incessant administrative oo 
and his long attendances at night in 
the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
House of Commons. The most ob- 
vious mode of relieving him from the 
latter was to raise him to the less 
arduous situation of a member of the 
upper house, while he might still 
hold his Place as President of the 
Board of Trade. Circumstances oc- 
curred to prevent this from being 
immediately carried into effect. But 
towards the close of the session of 
1839, when it was found expedient 
to “shelye” Mr. T. S. Rice, two 
offices were presented to the choice of 
Mr. 'Thomson, the chancellorship of 
the exchequer and the governor- 
generalship of Canada :— 


*« Either alternative presented disad. 
vantages perhaps of equal force as re- 
spected health. The continued fatigue 
of attendance in the House of Commons 
was likely to be quite as injurious in the 
one case as the severity of a northern 
climate would be in the other. His de. 
cision was chiefly influenced by the feel- 
ing of where he could make his abilities 
and energies most useful, The situation 
of affairs in Canada was perplexing, and 
the difficulties great in the way of an har. 
monious settlement of the all-important 
question of the union of the provinces, 
and the establishment of an entirely new 
constitution for their future government. 
But Mr. Thomson felt confident of being 
able to surmount these difficulties. He 
expressed this confidence repeatedly to hig 
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private friends. And the result justified 
his most sanguine anticipations.” 


Undoubtedly, the opinion of Lord 
Althorp, with whom he had lived 
on terms of cordial intimacy, had 
great weight in determining his deci- 
sion. In his Diary we find this pass- 
age :-— 

** Lord A. said he thought Canada ‘ the 
finest field of exertion for any one, as 
affording the greatest power of doing the 
greatest good to one’s fellow-creatures.’ I 
agree with him.” 


His choice was in favour of the 
government of Canada, and he set sail 
on the 13th of August, his fortieth 
birth-day. The unsatisfactoriness of 
his gratified ambition,— the disap- 
pointment in his hopes of being ever 
able to carry through with the party 
to which he was attached those mea- 
sures of commercial reform which, 
doubtless, he sincerely believed were 
the only measures which could prove 
of large and permanent utility to the 
country,—the weariness at unprofit- 
able toil, and the ever-growing dis- 
gust at his position as a party man, 
and a unit in the cabinet, all of which, 
it will be remembered, had shadowed 
his mind on his entrance into public 
life, had, it may be fairly concluded, 
even more to do in dictating his 
choice than the painful and pre- 
carious state of his health. This, 
however, was such as might well 
have persuaded a man of less ener- 
getic character, and less devoted to 
the public service, to decline either 
alternative, and retire altogether, as 
his friend Lord Althorp did, shortly 
afterwards, into the repose of private 
life. His brother observes :— 


* His health was, indeed, much shat- 
tered at this time by continued attacks of 
gout, one of which seized him the day 
after his embarkation ; and the passage, 
which was very rough and unpleasant, 
was a period of much bodily suffering. 
An entry in his private journal, written 
when on board three or four days, will 
exhibit his view of the state in which he 
left public affairs, and of his own pro- 
spects. 

“ * Saturday, Sept. 21, 1839.—I have 
thought a good deal within the last few 
days ofmy position ; and upon the whole 
I think 1 have done right, both on pub- 
lic and on personal grounds. | have a bet- 
ter chance of settling things in Canada 
than any one they could have found to 
go; and if I had not taken it then, as I 
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could not well have got out of the go- 
vernment, I should have shared in the 
disgrace next session, It is a great 


jield, too, if I bring about the union, 


and stay for a year to meet the united 
Assembly, and set them to work. 
On the other hand, in England there is 
little to be done by me. At the Ex- 
chequer, all that can be hoped is to get 
through some sap tax. ‘There is no 
chance of carrying the House with one 
for any great commercial reforms, timber, 
corn, sugar, &c. ; party and private in- 
terests will prevent It. If Peel were in, 
he might do this, as he could muzzle or 
keep away his Tory allies, and we should 
support him, If he got in and had 
courage, what a field for him! But he 
has not! 

**« On private grounds, I think it good 
too. ‘Tis strange, however, that the 
office which was once the object of my 
greatest ambition (the Exchequer) should 
now be so disagreeable to me that I will 
give up the cabinet and parliament to 
avoid it. After all, the House of Com- 
mons and Manchester are no longer what 
they were tome. Ido not think that I 
have improved in speaking —rather gone 
back. Perhaps in Opposition, with more 
time to prepare, I might rally again; but 
[ do not feel sure of it. I am grown 
rather nervous about it. The interrup- 
tion and noise which prevail so much in 
the House cows me. I have certainly 
made no good speech for two years. It 
is clear, from what has passed, I might 
have kept Manchester as long as I liked. 
But, till put to the test by my leaving it, 
one could not help feeling nervous and 
irritated by the constant complaints of 
not going far enough or going too far. 
The last three years have made a great 
change in me. My health, I suppose, is 
at the bottom of it. On the whole I 
think it is as well as it is.’ ” 


In the whole of Juvenal’s magni- 
ficent tenth satire, to our mind, there 
is no more impressive picture of the 
vanity of human wishes than is to be 
found in these passages. And as an 
exposition of the feelings of an ear- 
nest, able, and honourable man, strip- 
ped bare to their depths, they have a 
peculiar interest. He had fought 
the fight manfully; the vantage 
ground of his young ambition’s 
dream lay now within his reach,— 
he had only to plant his foot upon it ; 
and yet, sick at heart, he draws 
back. Surely, surely, there is no- 
thing in this vale of tears but vanity 
and vexation of spirit and the sha- 
dow of death! What a practical 
heart-home comment to us all who 
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devote ourselves to the high pursuits 
of the world-worldly —certare m- 
genio, contendere nobilitate—is there 
not to be found in these outpourings 
of a statesman’s wounded spirit, upon 
those lines of deepest melancholy 
which Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of Bolingbroke,— 


* Ah! wherefore should those good news 
make me sick ? 

Will Fortune never come with both hands 
full, 

3ut write her fair words still in foulest 
letters? 

She either gives a stomach and no food,— 

Such are the poor, in health; or else a 
feast, 

And takes away the stomach,—such are 
the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

1 should rejoice, now, at this happy 
news, 

And now my sight fails, and my brain is 
giddy.” 


As we have already declared more 
than once, it is our wish to avoid 
every thing like political contro- 
versy in this review, it will, there- 
fore, excite no surprise if we pass b 
Lord Sydenham’s observations with 
respect to Sir R. Peel without com- 
ment. We gladly pass on to some 
remarks from his lordship which we 
have read with intense interest, and 
which it would be well all men who 
have only character, learning, and 
ability, to depend upon for advance- 
ment, should ponder over before they 
enter on the career of politics :— 


*«* Read life of Sir James Mackintosh. 
It is a melancholy picture of talents—not 
misapplied, for he did good—but failing 
to produce the effect they ought, either 
for the public or their possessor. With 
all his powers he never achieved emi- 
nence—for want of perseverance, What 
a lesson! My recollection of him cer- 
tainly does not justify the high reputation 
which he seems to have had among dis- 
tinguished men who were his immediate 
contemporaries. But life, and especially 
the life of public men, has been far more 
active of late years; and his character 
was not that of an active man. He was 
more fitted to embellish society at Hol- 
land House, when there was time for 
literary and philosophical discussion, than 
for the duties of an active statesman in 
these later days, or even for the conver- 
sation of those who now form society in 
the political circles in which I move, and 
which he then moved in. It is strange 
though that I, who never had half bis 
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recommendations to the Whig aristocracy, 
and not a tithe of his talent, nor a hun. 
dredth part of his information, should 
have been in office with him as his supe- 
rior, and for five years a cabinet minister. 
I believe that the cause of this is to be 
found in the dependence of the one and 
the independence of the other. The 
knowledge that I wanted not office for 
the sake of money, nor patronage to pro- 
cure me a seat, has done for me that 
which his superior talents and knowledge, 
wanting both, could not do.’” 


As to Mackintosh, certainly neither 
the works he has left nor the speeches 
we ourselves heard him make in the 
house, justify the reputation he en- 
joyed. Conversation was his forte,— 
‘* Of Strongbow’s talk you would not 

change a word.” 


A wit he was, but, as Byron after- 
wards remarks, “by the head,” in 
contrasting him with Curran :— 

“« Both wits — one born so and the other 
bred, 
This by his heart, his rival by his head.” 


He wanted éime, too, and a great deal 
of time, we suspect, for every thing 
he did; and this, combined with con- 
stitutional laziness, was the reason he 
did so little. Weare not surprised 
at his not attaining high political 
success. At best, he was too much 
of a “ feelosopher.” But there is a 
bitter truth in the reason assigned by 
Lord Sydenham for the neglect of 
the Whig aristocracy, and it would 
be quite enough in itself to account 
for it. Every thing in the political 
world of this country can be forgiven 
a man by his party except want of 
money :—this, never. We have many 
more signal instances of this than the 
case of Sir James Mackintosh. In 
this money-ridden nation of ours, the 
poor politician, however lofty his 
abilities and spotless his character, is 
regarded as a sort of political leper ; 
and this not by his party alone, but 
by the mass of the public, whose 
only test of “ respectability” is length 
of purse. It is ridiculous to observe 
how much the honesty and trust- 
worthiness of a statesman is estimated 
by the amount of his private for- 
tune :— 

** Quantum quisque sua nummorum sere 

vat in arca 
Tantum habet et Fidei.” 


We haye henceforward to content- 
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plate Lord Sydenham in a different 
character. He ceases to be a political 
partisan. In truth, he never, at any 
time, took an active or prominent 
part in those mere party-squables by 
which, of late years, two-thirds, if 
not more, of the time which should 
be devoted to public business is 
wasted. In his new character, where 
he held a position which enabled him 
to attain a separate capacity, he shews 
with a much brighter light than he 
did when in conjunction with others. 
When a man joins a party, he sacri- 
fices his free will to the voice of the 
majority; and if one may use so 
fanciful a phrase, in some sort loses 
his individuality and identity. Still 
worse is it for a man of learning and 
ability who has won his way to 
power by the force of merit. When 
he becomes a member of the cabinet, 
he has to throw his brains into hotch- 
potch with his colleagues, several of 
whom have been promoted for very 
different reasons than personal abili- 
ties or deserts, and whose presence 
has pretty much the same effect upon 
the intellects of a high order that 
small beer would have upon brandy. 
For an original thinker to have his 
counsels so “ qualified” is disgusting 
in the last degree. We should con- 
clude, from Lord Sydenham’s Diary 
and Correspondence, that few cabinet 
ministers ever felt this more acutely. 

Had he been in better health, his 
removal to a sphere of utility where 
his labours would be unclogged, could 
not fail to afford him the highest 
gratification. 

Considerable clamour was raised 
at Lord Sydenham’s appointment 
both here and in Canada by the press 
and by individuals interested in the 
timber and Canada trade. Mr. Scrope 
adds,— 


** Even some of his soi-disant friends, 
who feared, perhaps, that their intrigues 
or private interests might be thwarted 
by his activity in the province, joined in 
this illiberal and ungenerous conduct.” 


The chief of those soi - disant 
friends was, it is well known to all 
Lord Sydenham’s real friends, the 
Right Hon. W. Ellice. About that 
period it is currently stated that 
this gentleman was engaged in con- 
cocting a joint-stock land company 
for the purpose of promoting emi- 
gration on some speculative prin- 
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ciple to which company it was 
proposed he should transfer the 
seigneurie of Beauharnois, as the 
story goes, for 150,000/., his father 
haying, as it was also said, purchased 
the same for 6000/. It is thought 
that perhaps he anticipated opposi- 
tion to this project from Lord Syden- 
ham. Unfortunately Mr. Ellice was 
enabled to give infinite trouble to 
the new governor from the circum- 
stance of his having long been con- 
sidered a high and trustworthy au- 
thority upon Canadian affairs. ‘This 
ungenerous opposition is frequently 
alluded to in the volume before us. 

The affairs of the Canadas have 
been so fully and frequently before 
the public of late that we do not feel 
it necessary to enter into any de- 
scription of the distracted state of 
these colonies on the arrival of Lord 
Sydenham in October of the year 
1839. Nor need we remind our 
readers that to unite the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada was the 
great object of his mission. We will 
now let him speak for himself. 
Writing on the 8th of November in 
the same year, he says,— 


“©«T have, indeed, an arduous task 
before me, and very little time to do it 
in; for I suppose I shall be pulled to 
pieces if I do not get a settlement ‘ ready 
for the opening.’ However, it isa great 
field ; and, upon the whole, I think I did 
wisely in leaving Baring to try to fill the 
empty boxes of the Exchequer, and in 
trying my hand with the rebels, French 
or British. They can’t be more unrea- 
sonable than the ultras on both sides of 
the House of Commons. 

“« T do not despair of getting through 
my task, if the newspapers in England 
will only leave me alone, or at least our 
friends pay no attention to what they say, 
but let me work quietly with the people 
here. The time is sadly against me. 
People in Downing Street will expect 
something for the meeting of parliament, 
and to settle the affairs of two distracted 
provinces, whose capitals are 600 miles 
apart, in the depth of winter, which it is 
here even now, aud in three months, is 
not a very possible job. But 1 shall do 
my best.’ 

** On the 20th of November and the 
8th of December, writing from Toronto, 
he said,— 

*** T have succeeded in Lower Canada 
in far less time and with greater ease 
than I could have expected from Sir 
John Colborne’s account to me of the 
state of feeling, especially in his own 
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council. The fact is, that his council ran 
riot, and did not know how to proceed. 
I have given them my opinion strongly, 
at the same time that I expressed my 
willingness to hear and give due weight 
to theirs. This course has shortened 
business (for there is a strong wish to be 
guided by the home gov ernment), and 
produced unanimity. So far, therefore, 
as the Lower Province is concerned, I 
look upon the Union as settled. The 
decision, too, I have reason to know, 
gives the greatest satisfaction to the Pro. 
vince generally, and nearly all are pre- 
pared to accept the measure, if it can be 
carried through parliament, with the ut- 
most cordiality. The fact is, that all 
parties are dead-sick of the present state 
of things, and desire a return to con. 
stitutional government. Of course the 
extremes have their different crotchets 
for arriving at this end. The ultra. 
French desire an immediate return to 
the old constitution; the ultra-British, 
the disfranchisement of the French Cana- 
dians, But even they have been satis- 
fied, I believe, by a little management 
and a good deal of firmness, that both 
were equally out of the question, and 
have now joined with the great mass 
who hold the middle opinion in favour 
of the Union measure. The Canadien 
and the Montreal Herald lie down to. 
gether upon this point. In short, the 
unanimity is wonderful. 

“Thave now the U pper Province to 
deal with, which will, I fear, be a 
more difficult matter. ® * * 
The state of things here is far 
worse than I had expected. The coun- 
try is split into factions animated with 
the most deadly hatred to each other. 
The people have got into the habit 
of talking so much of separation, that 
they begin to believe in it. The 
Constitutional party is as bad or worse 
than the other, in spite of all their 
professions of loyalty. ‘The finances are 
more deranged than we believed even in 
England. ‘The deficit, 75,000/. a-year, 
more than equal tothe income. All pub- 
lic works suspended. Emigration going 
on fast from the province. Every man’s 
property worth only half what it was. 
When I look to the state of government, 
and to the departmental administration 
of the province, instead of being sur- 
prised at the condition in which I find 
it, Lam only astonished it has been en- 
dured so long. I know that, much as I 
dislike Yankee institutions and rule, I 
would not have fought against them, 
which thousands of these poor fellows, 
whom the Compact call rebels, did, if it 
were only to keep up such a government 
as they got. The excitement upon ‘re. 
sponsible government’ is great. Not 
that I believe the people understand what 
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they are clamouring for by that word, 
but that they feel the extreme uneasiness 
of their situation, owing to financial em- 
barrassments, and hate the dominant 
party in the government with intense 
hatred. Ido not wonder at the cry for 
responsible government when I see how 
things have been managed. 

‘*Then the Assembly is such a house ! 
Split into half-a-dozen different parties. 
The government having none, and no one 
man to depenton! Think of a house in 
which half the members hold places, yet 
in which the government does not com- 
mand a single vote ; in which the place. 
men n generally vote against the executive ; 
and where there is no one to defend the 
government when attacked, or to state 
the opinion or views of the governor! 
How, with a popular assembly, govern. 
ment is to he conducted under such cir- 
cumstances is a riddle tome. I am now 
more than ever satisfied that the Union 
affords the only chance of putting an end 
to the factions that distract the country ; 
the only means of recruiting its finances 
by pore ading Great Britain to help the 
Upper Canada Exchequer ; the only 
means by which the present abominable 
system of government can be broken up, 
and a strong and powerful administra. 
tion, both dep: urtmental and executive, 
be formed. And unless the people will 
assent to the general outline of it, and 
parliament will then carry the details, 
upon which they would never agree, with 
a high hand, the province is lost. From 
all that I can hear or see, I would not 
give a year’s purchase for our hold of it, 
if some great stroke is not given which 
shall turn men’s thoughts from the chan- 
nelin which they now run, and give a 
fresh impetus to public works, emigra- 
tion, and the practical improvement of 
the country’s resources. 

‘It is indeed a pity to see this pro- 
vince in such a state. It is the finest 
country I ever knew, even what I have 
seen of it in a circle of thirty or forty 
miles from here ; and, by the accounts | 
receive, the Upper part is even superior. 
Lower Canada is not to be named in 
comparison. The climate, the soil, the 
water-power, and facilities of transport, 
finer than any thing in North America. 

‘‘Whether in their present state of 
violent excitement I shall be able to 
persuade the people to come to reason- 
able terms, I cannot venture to say ; but 
I am sure it is the last and only chance. 
After having brought —— and to 
think that the French Canadians ought to 
have their full share of the representa- 
tion, 1 shall not despair of any thing. 
But what I hear, and have as yet seen, 
of the House of Assembly, is not encou- 
raging. Ifthey are not willing, however, 
I shall appeal to the people without hesi- 
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tation ; 
no delay and no half measures,” 


Our apology for this long extract 
must be the value of the information 
it gives, in which every topic of in- 
terest respecting the position in which 
the new governor was placed and the 
policy which it lay in his power to 
pursue is embraced. 
December, 1839, in a tone of natural 
exultation, he was enabled to write, 


“‘T have done my business, ‘The 

Union is carried triumphantly through 
the legislature of both provinces. And 
it now only remains for parliament to do 
its duty, and pass the bill which I shall 
send home. It has not been without 
trouble, and a prodigious deal of manage- 
ment, in which my House of Commons’ 
tactics stood me in good stead, for 1 
wanted above all things to avoid a dis- 
solution. My ministers vote against me. 
So I govern through the opposition, w ho 
are truly ¢ her majesty’s’ * * 
It is something to have completed my 
business before I get an answer to my 
announcement of arrival in the country. 
Just two months from the day of my 
landing at Quebec the Assembly sent me 
their final address, completing the chain 
of assents which I required.” 


Having sent home his bill to the 
Colonial “Secretary, and having pro- 
rogued the parliament of Uy pper 
Canada, he proceeded to the Lower 
Province. ‘Touching this body he 
makes some remarks which it might 
be well for the Irish Repealers to 
consider. He says,— 


“ You can form no idea of the manner 
in which a colonial parliament transacts 
its business. I got them into comparative 
order and decency by having measures 
brought forward by the government, and 
well and steadily worked through. But 
when they came to their own affairs, and, 
above all, to the money matters, there 
was a scene of confusion and 
which no one in England can have any 
ideas Every man proposes a vote for 
his own job; and bills are introduced 
without notice, and carried through all 
their stages in a quarter of an hour !” 


Writing from Montreal on the 
13th of March, 1840, he gives a de- 
scription of the state of things there 
at once appalling and ridiculous :— 


‘*T bave been back three weeks, and 
have set to work in earnest in this pro- 
vince. It is a bad prospect, however, 
and presents a lamentable contrast to 
Upper Canada. ‘There great excitement 
existed ; but at least the people were 


for the state of things admits of 


On the 31st of 


riot of 
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quarrelling for realities, for political 
opinions, and with a view to ulterior 
measures. Ilere there is no such thing 
as a political opinion, No man looks to 
a practical measure of improvement, 
Talk to any one upon education, or 
public works, or better laws, let him be 
English or French, you might as well 
talk Greek to him. Nota man cares for 
a single practical measure—the only end, 
one would suppose, of a better form of 
government. ‘They have only one feeling 
—a hatred of race. ‘Ihe French hate the 

English, and the English hate the French ; 

and every question resolves itself into 
that and that alone. There is positively 
no machinery of government. Every 
thing is to be done by the governor and 
his secretary. There are no heads of 
departments at all, or none whom one 
can depend on, or even get at; for most 
of them are still at Quebec, and it is 
difficult to move them up here, because 
there are no public buildings. The wise 
system hitherto adopted has been to stick 
two men into some office whenever a 
vacancy occurred,—one Frenchman and 
one Britisher! Thus we have joint 
crown surveyors, joint sheriffs, &c., each 
opposing the other in every thing he at- 
tempts. Can you conceive a “system 
better calculated to countenance the dis. 
tinction of race? The only way, under 
these circumstances, in which I can hope 
to go good, is to wait for the Union, in 
order to get a government together, and 
that I shall do.” 


The following description will shew 
the nature of the materials the trait- 
ors at home and abroad had to work 
on in Lower Canada :— 


‘* Those counties bordering the Riche- 
lieu were formerly the garden of Lowe: 
Canada ; the soil rich to a degree; but 
they are now used up completely by the 
abominable mode of cultivation pursued 
by the habitans, and present a melancholy 
picture: the population rapidly increas- 
ing, and the people unwilling to quit 
their neighbourhood to settle on new 
land, until actually starved out. The 
physical state of the people is, however, 
even better than their moral condition. 
Their ignorance and credulity are un- 
bounded ; and no wonder they became the 
victims of the agitators who stirred them 
up to rebel in 1837 and 1838, for all this 
district was the focus of the outbreak. 
To be sure, a miserable outbreak it was ; 
put down with the utmost ease by a sine 
gle regiment.” 


In August, anxious to make him- 
self acquainted with all parts of the 
provinces under his government, he 
made an extended tour through Up- 
per Canada. We give an extract, 
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which will serve to shew the playful 
character of the man’s mind when 
disengaged from actual business. 
Lord S. goes on to say :— 


‘*We have a host of Yankees, either 
in the house, or arriving daily from the 
opposite shore, a gun-shot off, to see Mr. 
Governor Thomson, You never saw or 
can imagine such a set of people; but 
they are great fun, I gave them a re- 
view yesterday of the 93d, a Highland 
regiment in kills, which delighted them 
not a little, I guess. I overheard one of 
them say, ‘I guess these Britishers do it 
a’most as handsome as the Buffalo Citi- 
zen Militia!’ Another said to me to- 
day, meaning, I presume, to pay me the 
highest compliment, ‘I opinionate that 
you are very like our old Hickory’ 
(Jackson)—* you downs them everlasting 
locusts of place-goers, and won’t stand 
no up but your own;’—pretty true, by 
the by. Yesterday, on the balcony, a 
Yankee lady was walking with her little 
girl; the child said, ‘Mamma, I can’t 
bear this.’ Upon which mamma looked 
daggers at her, and said, ‘ How can you 
talk so before the governor? You should 
say, 1 can’t tolerate this.’ Such is their 
delicacy of language. What it is, prac. 
tically, you may imagine from the cir- 
cumstance of my bed-rooms opening on 
a balcony that is common to the house ; 
and there is not a young lady in the hotel 
who does not walk up and down staring 
into the window of the room, which is 
about eight feet square, every morning 
whilst 1 am going through all the process- 
es of my toilet.” 


Fairest Yankees, is it with you as 
Voltaire says, “La pudeur s'est re- 
fugiée sur les lévres ?” 

Writing after a prolonged tour, in 
September, he observes :— 

“« The fact is, that the truth of my 


original notion of the people and of this 
country is now confirmed. The mass 


only wanted the vigorous interference of 


a well-intentioned government, strong 
enough to control both the extreme 
parties, and to proclaim wholesome truths, 
and act for the benefit of the country at 
large, in defiance of ultras on either side. 

“« But, apart from all this political 
effect, I am delighted to have seen this 
part of the country; I mean the great 
district, nearly as large as Ireland, placed 
between the three lakes, Erie, Ontario, 
and Huron. You can conceive nothing 
finer! ‘The most magnificent soil in the 
world, four feet of vegetable mould, a 
climate certainly the best in North 
America, the greater part of it admirably 
watered. In a word, there is land 
enough, and capabilities enough for some 
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millions of people, and for one of the 
finest provinces in the world ; the most 
perfect contrast to that miserable strip of 
land along the St. Lawrence, called Lower 
Canada, which has given so much trouble. 

“* 7 shall fix the capital of the united 
province in this one, of course. Kings- 
ton will, most probably, be the place ; 
but there is every thing to be done there 
yet, to provide accommodation for the 
meeting of the Assembly in the spring.’ ” 


The sagacity of this selection is 
apparent, not only for the reasons 
assigned in the above letter, but 
from the fact that Kingston was, 
politically as well as physically, the 
fittest site for the capital of the pro- 
vince, as being not only central, but 
remote from the factions which are 
only in force at either end, Montreal 
and Toronto. 

To the governor's infinite annoy- 
ance and embarrassment, when the 
Union-bill was returned to him from 
the British parliament, he found that 
it had been stripped of the clauses 
relating to the establishment of mu- 
nicipal institutions. 


“* No man in his senses,’ he writes, 
‘ would think for a moment of the union, 
without its being accompanied by some 
sort of local government, in which the 
people may control their own officers, 
and the executive, at the same time, 
obtain some influence in the country 
districts.’” 


In another letter he says,— 


““« The rejection of the local govern- 
ment clauses has ruined me quite. For 
although I shall institute off my own 
anvil all that I want for this province in 
that way, I shall have to get it for the 
other from the legislature,—a difficulty 
the more where there are already too 
many to contend with. But, above all, 
the necessity of getting the laws passed 
here, for this and other purposes, causes 
a delay which is most mischievous. 

‘** My scheme was a perfect whole ; 
but by pulling out one of the principal 
pegs, the whole machinery has been de. 
ranged, and my calculations all routed.’ ” 


All his embarrassments on this 
occasion he attributed to the false 
statements and intrigues of indivi- 
duals, personally and pecuniarily in- 
terested in thwarting his views, and 
opposing his just and impartial go- 
vernment. Subsequently, he con- 
trived to evade those afflicting diffi- 
culties which had been ungenerously 
cast on him, chiefly through the in- 
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fluence of soi-disant friends, by an 
ordinance of the special council for 
the Lower Province, and an act of 
the provincial legislature for Up- 
per Canada. Ie next carried a Regis- 
try-bill, which was most peculiarly 
required for Lower Canada, where 
the old French law—the coutume de 
Paris before the revolution—pre- 
vailed. Incidentally, we may take 
occasion to remark, that we regret to 
learn that this measure has, since 
Lord Sydenham’s death, been con- 
siderably mutilated, and so rendered, 
in some essential provisions, inope- 
rative. This has been done at the 
instance of the seigneurs, and its 
effects can only be to continue the 
existence of a secret system of legal 
forms and processes, in consequence 
of which, in the purchase of land, 
“ the unsuspecting are sure to be de- 
luded, and the most wary are often 
taken in.” This certainly is not a 
boon to the mass of the population, 
or to the honest landholder, or an 
encouragement to the investment of 
capital ; and we trust Lord Stanley 
will refuse his sanction to these mis- 
chievous alterations. Lord Syden- 
ham, in the same letter, adds,— 


**« The only things I cannot manage 
here, which I should like to deal with, 
are education and emigration. ‘lhe first 
I can do nothing in; first, for want of 
money, and next, that I cannot get the 
priests to agree to any feasible scheme. 
They pretend to be in favour of some- 
thing, but are in reality opposed to teach- 
ing the people at all, being weak enough 
to think that so long as they are ignorant 
they are under their control. The re- 
bellion ought to have taught them better, 
for then the masses all left the priests for 
the agitators,’ ” 


It would appear that the Irish 
priests are more wise in their genera- 
tions than the Canadian curés, as they, 
from their anxiety not to part com- 
pany with their flocks, have turned 
agitators themselves. Lord Syden- 
ham has written at considerable 
length upon the subject of emi- 
gration to our North American pro- 
vinces, and decidedly nothing so 
sound, nothing that carries conviction 
of its truth so home to the mind, has 
yet been put forth by any of our 
writers or statesmen. Want of space 
alone prevents us from dwelling on 
his observations, in which, by the 
use of facts, and downright, straight- 
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forward argument, he demolishes 
Wakefield’s and other theoretical 
schemes, got up by companies, &c., 
and points out the only possible plan 
upon which emigration can be con- 
ducted, without ruin to the emigrant, 
and with one tittle of advantage to 
the mother country. The Union was 
now perfected, and the time came for 
holding the elections. Every thing 
now depended upon his being able 
to obtain a majority in the new 
House of Assembly. Ifhe had been 
defeated, the whole machine of go- 
vernment must have been stopped, 
universal anarchy would have pre- 
vailed, and a blow inflicted on the 
connexion between the colonies and 
the mother country, which could not 
fail to inflict permanent injury upon 
both. It is now stated,— 


“* The elections commenced on the 8th 
of March: the watchwords of either 
party may be anticipated. While the 
French shouted for equality of represen. 
tation, and the maintenance of their pri- 
vileges, the English assumed to be sup- 
porters of the British connexion, of the 
Union, and of the policy of the govern. 
ment. ‘Thus the government became in. 
evitably, and without any action of its 
own, mixed up with the contest, and was, 
as usual, held responsible by its oppo- 
nents for whatever extravagance or vio- 
lence its supporters might commit.” 


Now, in the first place, we submit 
that the phrase “assuming” to be 
the supporters of the British con- 
nexion, as applied to the English 
party, is not well chosen, and that 
there seems to us, who are familiarly 
acquainted with all the circumstances, 
something too much of ready can- 
dour in appearing to admit at the 
outset that extravagance or violence 
in that sense in which the words are 
sure to be taken, by the majority of 
readers, had been committed by our 
British friends and fellow-subjects in 
America. Election riots are much 
more formidable things to read of 
than to witness. On those occasions 
the danger is never in proportion to 
the alarm, and hard words are ex- 
changed in an infinitely larger num- 
ber than hard blows. ‘The riots in 
Lower Canada, such as they were, 
can neither be compared in magni- 
tude or violence to those which pre- 
vailed in England during the contests 
carried on, pending the agitation of 


the Reform-bill. And if we only 
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look back to the oceurrences which 
took place at the last general election 
in-Ireland, we shall find that there 
was greater loss of life and infinitely 
greater destruction of property in the 
ordinary contests which took place in 
that country, familiar as it was with 
all the forms, proceedings, and tactics 
of elections, than there was in the 
extraordinary and vital struggle—the 
struggle to the utterance between the 
friends and enemies of imperial Bri- 
tain in Lower Canada. That vio- 
lence was committed, that blood was 
shed, is of course deeply to be la- 
mented ; but certainly it is not to be 
wondered at. The real matter of 
surprise is that so little blood was 
shed and that acts of violence were 
so few. The riots at the counties of 
Montreal and Terrebonne are not to 
be mentioned in the same category 
with those which took place in Cork 
city and county, Kerry, Dublin, and 
other places. The Canadian affairs 
were mere rows in comparison. And 
if we only turn our eyes to the pro- 
vince itself, what do we find? Why, 
that in one disturbance which took 
place the other day at the Beauhar- 
nois canal more lives were lost than 
at all the elections for both provinces 
put together. We should remark, 
too, that Mr. Murdoch, the civil se- 
eretary under Lord §.’s administra- 
tion, to whom the getting up of this 
portion of the narrative was confided, 
does himself most fairly observe, not- 
withstanding the apologetic tone on 
behalf of the British with which, 
doubtless, from an extreme sense of 
justice and desire to avoid all suspi- 
cion of partiality in his statement, 
he saw fit to commence :— 


“The matter at issue was no transitory 
question of party politics, —it was the 
constitution of 1791 or 1841,—the main- 
tenance of the Union, and with it British 
connexion, or a return to the old consti- 
tution, and with it a speedy separation 
from the mother country. And when it 
is recollected that only two years before 
the same parties, animated by the same 
feelings, had been arrayed against each 
other in civil warfare on the same spots, 
itis rather a matter of surprise that no 
more deadly and sanguinary struggles 
should have character ised these elections, 
than that the disturbances which did oc. 
cur should have taken place.” 


One word more and we will return 
to the volume. While it must be 
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admitted that whenever there is a 
display of physical force, whenever 
opposing parties are marched to the 
hustings in hostile array, and disturb- 
ance and riot follows, there must be 
blame on both sides, yet we cannot 
go the leneth of admitting in this 
instance that the blame should be 
equally divided, and for this simple 
fact—a fact to which we challenge 
contradiction from any body com- 
petent to speak upon ‘the subject— 
that in every case in which a colli- 
sion took place between the two par- 
ties, the aggression commenced on 
the side of the F rench. 

The statement proceeds to this 
effect :— 

“In the district of Quebec but little 
opposition was attempted to the French 
candidates ; but in Montreal, where po- 
litics had always been more violent, 
many British candidates were in the 
field. The first victory gained by them 
was at Beauharnois, where Mr. Duns- 
combe, a British merchant, defeated Mr. 
Dewitt, a gentleman of American origin, 
who had formerly voted with Mr. Pa- 
pineau. This success gave intense satis- 
faction to the British party, and encou- 
raged them to redouble their exertions in 
the remaining counties. ‘The result was, 
that members who advocated the Union 
were eventually returned for the French 
counties of Montreal, Rouville, Terre- 
bonne, Vaudreuil, and Chambly.” 


It is well known that no money 
was spared on Mr. Dewitt’s side in 


this contest. His expenses (large for 
a provincial election) were calculated 
at above 2000/. The polling-place, 
situated as it was in the midst of a 
Canadian population, was most un- 
favourable to the British voters, 
many of whom had to travel forty 
miles to the hustings. Yet Mr. 
Dewitt was beaten by a majority of 
180. And, especially, it should be 
remarked, that in this first and preg- 
nant triumph—pregnant with many 
more—the proceedings were brought 
to a close in a perfec ‘tly legal and or- 
derly manner. It was after this de- 
feat, legally and constitutionally 
achieved, that the French had re- 
course to intimidation and violence. 
But before we go on to the other 
elections successfully carried, we are 
desirous to have it impressed that the 
importance of these successful con- 
tests can scarcely be estimated unless 
we take into consideration, something 
in detail, the objects which the 
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French, with the aid of the republi- 
cans of the Upper Province, intended 
to carry into effect forthwith, and by 
the high hand, had their star at the 
elections proved in the ascendant. 
M. Lafontaine was to have been 
elected speaker, and under his aus- 
pices every thing that had been done 
in the special council was to be un- 
done, the civil list again subjected to 
scrutiny and revision, and, practically 
and virtually, the act of Union ren- 
dered quite inoperative. The object 
of the British party was, striving 
heartily against the many disadvan- 
tages that lay in their way, to prevent 
the French and republicans from 
carrying their proclaimed intentions, 
which were such as we have described, 
into execution. The number of 
members to be returned to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the Lower Pro- 
vince was forty-two. The French 
calculated on certainly being able to 
return thirty-four. The governor 
had no reason to believe those, the 
enemies of English connexion and 
his measures, would be wrong to a 
greater extent than four or five. 

Fortunately, however, for the 
safety of our North American pro- 
vinces, both were mistaken ; for by 
the exercise of extraordinary zeal, and 
courage, and most discreet manage- 
ment, twenty-two members were re- 
turned in the British interest, and but 
twenty in the French, leaving the 
former the unexpected and decisive 
majority of two. <A fuller detail of 
the circumstances of these all-im- 
portant elections than has been given 
in the volume before us, we think it 
may not be inexpedient to give, for 
the sake of truth, both as regards the 
fair fame of Lord Sydenham and the 
record of events now become matter 
of history. 

In the first instance, however, we 
will copy from the narrative :— 


“ There is no doubt that at these 
elections a good deal of violence occur- 
red, and that without it the result might 
in some instances have been different. 
Each party threw on its opponents the 
responsibility of having been the assail- 
ants ; and in the midst of the conflicting 
assertions maintained by each it was im- 
possible then, and would be still more 
impossible now, to decide with confidence 
on this point. It is probable, however, 
that the blame might not unfairly be di- 
vided. Thus at the election for Mon. 
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treal county, the French Canadians on the 
first day took possession of the poll, and 
in the struggle of the British party to re. 
cord their votes, two Irish electors were 
struck down, one of whom died on the 
spot. His body having been brought 
into the city, the most violent excitement 
was naturally produced among his fellow- 
countrymen ; and on the following day, 
the English and Irish voters having 
flocked in great numbers to the poll, the 
French Canadians, apprehensive of the 
consequences, abandoned the struggle, 
and their member retired without further 
contest. lere, atleast, the first violence 
appears to have been on the part of the 
French Canadians, although the triumph 
was eventually with the British party.” 


The candidates in this contest 
were Mr. Leslie and Mr. De Lisle, 
respectively, on the French and Eng- 
lish interests. It may be desirable 
to state liow the riot commenced. On 
the first day, at three o'clock, the 
polling was suspended, to enable the 
parties to obtain refreshment. The 
J*rench candidate had then a majority 
of eight. In the absence of the men 
of influence on either side, the habi- 
tans, who numbered eight to one, at- 
tacked a party of British, and killed 
one Englishman, and wounded seve- 
ral others, one of whom (an Irish- 
man) died afterwards from the in- 
juries he received. This riot put an 
end to the polling for thatday. Next 
day, the English did muster in strong 
force, and were disposed to have re- 
taliated on their opponents ; and pro- 
bably would have pulled down the 
town of St. Laurent, if it had not 
been for the exertions and influence 
of the gentleman who conducted the 
proceedings for Mr. De Lisle, who 
was eventually on that day returned 
by a small majority, the polling hay- 
ing been carried on ina regular man- 
ner. 

We pass on to the contest, or ra- 
ther show of contest,—for contest 
there was none about which the 
greatest clamour was made. It is 
that in which M. Lafontaine, now 
attorney-general of the province, was 
opposed to Mr. M‘Culloch. Our au- 
thor says :— 


** Again at Terrebonne, M. Lafontaine, 
who admitted that the great bulk of his 
followers had come from their homes 
armed with cudgels, and those who had 
not had halted on their way at a wood to 
provide themselves, withdrew without 
polling a vote, because he found that his 
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opponents, though, according to his own 
shewing, not more numerous than his 
followers, had seized what appeared to 
him the more advantageous position for 
a fight. In this instance no collision 
took place at the hustings; but as the 
French Canadians shewed themselves at 
least as much prepared for a conflict as 
the English, there is no ground for im. 
puting to the latter any greater disposi- 
tion to break the peace than to the 
former. The consequence, however, 
having been the return of the English 
candidate, he and his friends were of 
course denounced as having brought 
about this result by violence and intimi- 
dation, It is, indeed, probable that at 
both these elections, and especially at 
Terrebonne, where, as was afterwards 
shewn, some of the French Canadians 
had armed themselves with bayonets and 
knives, a fierce contest, not without 
bloodshed, must have ensued, had both 
parties stood their ground, Fortunately 
for all parties, the French Canadian 
candidates declined to do so.” 


To the above account, which is 
substantially correct, we may add, 
that on this occasion, as on all others, 
the local advantages were in favour 
of the French. The polling-place 
was situated within seven miles of 
St. Anne Des Plaines, where the 
great mass of the Canadian voters re- 
sided ; the British voters had in many 
instances to walk thirty miles. The 
returning officer, it should be likewise 
stated, had been an adherent of Pa- 
pineau. While the whole of Lafon- 
taine’s party were armed—many with 
loaded bludgeons, pistols, bayonets, 
knives, &c.,—on the British side there 
was not a single murderous weapon. 
It should be told, too, that probably 
the bloodless termination of the day's 
proceedings arose from an incident 
which exercised a considerable effect 
upon M. Lafontaine personally. Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
business on the hustings, the gentle- 
man who managed the proceedings 
on the part of the British wrenched 
a bayonet out of the grasp of a 
Canadian, and, handing it to the re- 
turning oflicer, addressed himself to 
M. Lafontaine, warning him against 
the imprudence of suffering his fol- 
lowers to provoke a contest with the 
British by the display of such wea- 
pons. ‘The result of this admonition 
was, that M. Lafontaine’s nerves were 
shaken, and he withdrew at the head 
of his 2000 men without even haying 
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been put in nomination. After the 
disappearance of this body from the 
field an armed force of 500 men, in 
obedience to a preconcerted plan, at- 
tempted to seize on the polling- 
booths, and a scuffle ensued; but 
order was speedily restored on the 
arrival of the gentleman who had 
already put their candidate to flight. 
M. Lafontaine subsequently published 
a letter stating his intention of re« 
tiring into private life. But he 
changed his mind and _ petitioned, 
though he afterwards shrunk from 
an inquiry :— 


** Lord Sydenham was accused of hav- 
ing hired bodies of rioters to proceed 
from county to county to interrupt the 
elections, and of having contributed large 
sums of money from the public treasury 
to the expenses of the English candidates. 
* * * In arecent London paper a story 
was published, under the signature of an 
‘ English ‘Traveller,’ to the effect that 
Lord Sydenham had taken 20,000/. from 
the Jesuits’ estates for election purposes, 
This is a fair sample of the trash that 
passes current in steam-boats and bar- 
rooms, and which is picked up and re- 
tailed with an air of authority by credu- 
lous ‘ English travellers.’ ‘The story is 
about as rational as would be an assertion 
that the prime minister of this country 
had drawn an equal sum for similar pur. 
poses from the Education Fund, or the 
Crown Land Revenues. Even had Lord 
Sydenham been disposed so grossly to 
abuse his trust, which it is absurd to be. 
lieve, every body in Canada knows that 
it would have been purely impossible for 
him to do so.” 


The dull, malignant, reckless scrib- 
bler alluded to in the above 
note, is known, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to conceal himself. 
He went out as a sort of spy to 
Canada on behalf of the traitor- 
ous party here that was in con- 
nexion with Papineau and his ad- 
herents in Canada, and found in 
the House of Commons advocates in 
the persons of those great and wise 
senators, Messrs. fume and Roebuck. 
In the effusion referred to by Mr. 
Scrope, this individual, with a view 
to disparaging the memory of Lord 
felostnes as administrator of the 
affairs of Canada, virulently assailed 
the gentleman who managed the 
elections on behalf of the British 
party. In substance he accused him 
of having carried the elections by 
bribery and intimidation, by force 

Q 
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and fraud, and of having throughout 
encouraged riot and bloodshed. It 
is important both for the honour of 
Lord Sydenham’s government and 
for the honour of the British party in 
Canada that the falsehood of these ac- 
cusations should be established, and 
that it should be shewn Mr. Fullam on 
all occasions deprecated violence, and 
was signally successful in preventing 
bloodshed. With this object in 
view we will make some extracts 
from letters, the originals of which 
are now before us. The Beau- 
harnois election passed off quietly. 
The successful candidate thus writes 
to the Ifon. Mr. Daly, the provincial 
secretary :— 


“ With reference to the assistance I 
received, I attribute the successful ter- 
mination of my election to Mr. Fullam ; 
and it is unnecessary to remind you that 
my election was the first decided in favour 
of our party, and that it operated as a 
powerful stimulus in the subsequent 
elections which enabled the government 
to carry on their measures in the House 
of Assembly. 

« (Signed) 

“Hon. D. Daly, 


*« Kingston.” 


J, W. Dunscomer. 


We will next appeal to the testi- 
mony of Mr. M‘Culloch, the opponent 
of the discomfited M. Lafontaine :— 


“You must be aware that it was 
owing to his [Mr. Fullam’s} courage, 
discretion, and humanity, that, during a 
time of the greatest excitement hun- 
dreds of lives were not lost at some of 
the late elections, and with reference to 
my own county I must frankly confess 
that my success is entirely to be attri- 
buted to his prudence and good manage- 
ment. 

(Signed) M. M‘Cuttocn. 

** Ton. D. Daly.” 


It may be, perhaps, said that in 
making these extracts we are stepping 
out of our province to discuss a 
matter purely personal. But it is 
not so. Lord Sydenham’s character 
and honour are assailed when the 
proceedings of this gentleman are 
characterised as they have been by 
the anonymous writer in the Colonial 
Gazette, because Lord Sydenham, in 
applauding and approving of those 
proceedings and expressing his grati- 
tude for the service with which they 
were fraught, adopted them. That 
he did so we will now shew, and we 
hold it to be preposterous to suppose 
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that in common prudence he would 
have done so unless they were such as 
bore critical examination. Mr. Dow- 
ling, the legal adviser of the govern- 
or-general, says to the provincial 
seerctary, Mr. Daly,— 


*‘T cannot allow him (Mr. Fullam) 
to depart without adding my testimony 
to that which he will carry with him from 
other persons, of the importance of his 
services to the government at a great 
crisis and of the high approbation with 
which the late governor-general always re- 
garded them,” 


Major Campbell (7th Tussars), 
military secretary to Lord Sydenham, 
writes to Mr. Secretary Daly,— 


* An anxious desire, in which I am 
sure you join me, to see the intentions of 
our lamented friend fulfilled and justice 
done to an individual induces me at this 
early period to call your attention to the 
case of Mr. Fullam. You are aware 
that this gentleman rendered most im- 
portant services to the government at a 
very critical moment (to my knowledye 
at considerable expense to himself); I 
wish to bear testimony to the fact that 
the late Lord Sydenham fully appreciated 
his services and was determined to re- 
ward them in the best manner in his 
power, and 1 am certain he would have 
done so had life been spared to him.” 


These testimonials, without resort- 
ing to others at hand, amongst which 
is one from the late Sir C. Bagot, 
will suffice to prove how false are 
the imputations cast upon the British 
party and Lord Sydenham’s govern- 
ment for the mode in which the 
elections were conducted. 

The governor - general having 
secured his majority, was enabled to 
carry out a number of the great 
measures he had in contemplation. 
In August 1841, he wrote thus to 
his brother :— 

“© My success has been triumphant, 
more so than I ever expected, or had 
ventured to hope. I shall leave, I trust, 
a field which my successor, whoever he 
be, cannot mismanage. With a most 
difficult opening, almost a minority, with 
passions ut boiling heat, and prejudices 
such as I never saw, to contend with, I 
have brought the Assembly, by degrees, 
into perfect order, ready to follow wher- 
ever I may lead; have carried all my 
measures, avoided or beaten off all dis- 
puted topics, and have got a ministry 
with an avowed and recognised majority 
capable of doing what they think right, 
and not to be upset by my successor.’” 
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Had he lived and continued go- 
vernor, it is certain he might have 
left the affairs of the province on a 
stable basis. He was too sanguine, 
however, we fear, in supposing that 
at the close of his official career they 
had settled on a sure foundation. 
Every thing in Canada still depends 
upon the character, and ability, and, 
above all, firmness of the governor. 
Lord Sydenham’s health was now 
completely broken. In March 1841 
he says,— 

*©* 7 have the gout in my hand, and 
can hold the pen with difficulty. This 
is now the eighth or ninth fit I have had in 
twelve months, which is really no joke. 
Yesterday, I could scarcely have signed 
my name to my own reprieve if I had 
been sentenced to be hanged. ‘To-day it 
has shifted into the other hand, and the 
right is freer, though terribly stiff and 


sore. 


And again, on the 25th of May,— 


* At last I can write to you with my 
own hand. Grey will have told you 
why I could not by the last packet. I 
was ill in bed, and utterly unable either 
to write or dictate. Not gout merely, 
but fever, and horrible prostration both 
of mind and body. In fact, I have been 
done by the work and the climate united, 
and God knows whether I shall see the 
other side of the Atlantic again! 
God give me strength to get through my 


parliament, I shall, at all events, be off 


” 


the instant it is over.’ 


From Montreal he removed to 
Kingston, where he rallied a little 
under the influence of its purer air, 
and perhaps, also, as Mr. Scrope ob- 
serves, under the excitement of suc- 
cess. But his mortal career was des- 
tined to be prematurely brought to a 
close. On the 4th of September his 
horse fell. Tis right leg came under 
the animal, and was fractured, and 
his foot being, at the same time, 
caught in the stirrup, he was dragged 
for some distance forward. A fort- 
night of great suffering followed, 
notwithstanding which, he continued 
with desperate devotion to labour in 
his vocation. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember, he wrote to Lord John Rus- 
sell thus :— 

«« My dear Lord John,—I have re- 
ceived yours of the 18th August. I am 
much obliged to you for the red riband,* 
but a great deal more for the kind man- 
ner in which you recomme oniled it. 


aw If 
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*€ You will have seen that I was de- 
termined to do all my business before 
coming away, and a pretty session it will 
be. Every measure will have been tri- 
umphantly carried. Though I could not 
get the bank through, it must succeed 
another year. The House of Assembly 
wished to defer it for the session ; but, 
in the meantime, they have taxed the 
issues of private banks, which will in- 
sure its passing. My successor, there- 
fore, will have little of legislation even 
left for him. 

“¢T wish I had managed my 
matters as well. But a week ago my 
horse fell with me, broke the bone of my 
leg, and made a large hole 
knee. The accidentis very painful, espe- 
cially as the gout, which, coward-like, 
always takes one at a disadvantage, has 
stepped in to add to my sufferings ; and, 
under any circumstances, I fear that T 
must have three weeks or a month of bed. 
The doctors, however, tell me I am sure 
to be in a state to be moved by water to 
Quebec in time to get off this autumn. 
You will understand from this account of 
myself why 1 write, or rat ther dictate, to 
you as little as possible. 
yours, &c. 


On the 18th, it became evident 
that the hope of return was never to 
be realised, and that his hours were 
numbered. 


own 


above the 


Believe me 
SypEenuam,’” 


“With a calmness and tranquillity 
most astonishing to those who witnessed 
it, he continue d, between the paroxysms 
of pain, to devote his attention to such 
public matters as required immediate de- 
cision. His faculties remained unim- 
paired; and early in the day he ex. 
ecuted his will, in which, among other 
legacies, was one, ‘in token of his friend. 
ship and esteem,’ to Lord John Russell. 
When this part of his will was sub- 
sequently read over to him, he repeated 
twice, in a firm and emphatic tone, ‘ He 
was the noblest man it was ever my good 
fortune to know.’ ”’ 


Lord John Russell may be well 
proud of this encomium. Of Lord 
Sydenham, as a politician, we have 
only to say that he was earnest, con- 
sistent, and sincere ; that he had an 
intelligible plan of proceeding, with 
reference to commercial reform, to 
the promotion of which, with the 
hope of benefiting his country in the 
first instance, and afterwards human 
kind, he devoted himself with per- 
severance and singleness of heart. 
Right or wrong he may have been in 
his views and system, but he was 
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perfectly honest, and he was tho- 
roughly in earnest. If we look to 
him as an administrator, it cannot be 
denied his brother speaks no more 
than truth when he says,— 


“« Every man, whether his supporter or 
opponent, was willing to acknowledge 
his energy, his talents, his peculiar apti- 
tude for business, his quick apprehension, 
his indefatigable industry. Nor, when 
they saw him toiling day and night in 
the public service, through good repute 
and evil repute, in sickness and pain no 
less than in health, could any refuse to 
give him credit for the interest which he 
ever expressed in the welfare of the 
couutry.” 


As governor-gencral, he displayed 
qualities and characteristics of such 
an order as to qualify him to take 
rank in the list of those whom Lord 
Bacon designates as second founders 
of states and empires. He had in- 
dustry, learning, ability, prudence, 
patience, zeal, courage, indomitable 
firmness, and the two right royal 
gifts, the instinct of method, reducing 
all things to their fundamental idea, 
and the power of reading men’s 
minds. As a private man, he is thus 
spoken of by his brother, and he is 
but the mouthpiece of his other 
friends :— 


“ His integrity and sense of honour 
were of the loftiest character, and his 
disinterestedness carried to an excess, 
The remuneration, indeed, for his ar- 
duous public services in office, with 
which he was contented, was far inferior 
to that of any other official of equal sta- 
tion, and much below (be it said in pass- 
ing) what a just and wise appreciation of 
the importance of the post would assign 
to it. But never having married, his 
wants were moderate, and his private 
fortune more than compensated the exi- 
guity of his official salary. That he re- 
mained single, may perhaps be partly at- 
tributed to an early disappointment ; but 
chiefly to his incessant occupations and 
failing health. The friendships he formed 
with individuals of either sex were both 
strong and lasting. Indeed, few men 
were more fitted by nature to captivate 
and enchain affection, His person and 
countenance were singularly prepossess- 
ing; his manner full of charm and re- 
finement, and his address frank, manly, 
and courteous ; his disposition obliging ; 
his regard to the feelings of others ex. 
quisite. His mind was amply stored 
with varied information, acquired from 
books, from frequent foreign travel, from 
an acquaintance with the leading charac- 
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ters of the day, and a special intimacy 
with the subjects of paramount interest in 
these bustling times. His remarkable 
aptitude for foreign languages made his 
conversation as pleasing and his society 
as much sought after by foreigners as by 
his countrymen, Few men were more 
generally popular in the circle in which 
he moved, and this was ever the highest 
and most intellectual of whatever place 
he inhabited.” 


To sum up all, he was an English- 
man, proud of the name, devoted to 
England, heart and soul, and of whom 
she, in return, may be well proud. 

But if, as at the opening of this 
article we have observed, the story 
of Lord Sydenham’s career be a 
signal example of the thorns upon 
which even gratified ambition must 
be content to rest; if the height of 
fame which, by prodigious toil, the 
votary has won, should, to the loiterer 
below, or him who has fallen on the 
course, while appearing girt with 
splendour, be in reality cold, and 
bleak, and barren, the seat of storms 
and tempests ; if the general doom to 
him gifted with unwearying energies 
and predominating powers who es- 
says the adventure and achieves the 
ascent, be that of Homer's hero, who 
preferred the blaze of glory to the 
length of easy days, and he has to 
lament that his life is not alone brief 
of span, but full of care and sorrow— 
eoRupogos nal oiCuers tel wevrwy—yet this 
career, we say, is not without lofty 
encouragement to all in this country 
who, scorning inglorious ease and 
coveting high and true renown, have 
pecuniary resources to enable them 
to hold their way and bide their 
time. It tells them they have only 


“Noctes atque dies nili prastante la. 
bore,” 


and they must succeed. 
Well does Mr. Scrope observe in 
his preface :— 


“The public life of Lord Sydenham 
offers a rare, perhaps an unexampled, 
instance of the rapid attainment of emi- 
nent station by the force of personal 
qualifications alone. Without any pecu- 
har qualifications of birth, rank, fortune, 
or connexions, by the unaided exertions 
of his talents and industry, he had before 
the age of forty sat for fifteen years in 
parliament—ten of them as the spon- 
taneously elected representative of the 
great manufacturing capital of the coun- 
trv, Manchester; had heen minister of 
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state ten years ; in the cabinet five ; and 
occupied the station of governor-general 
of all the Biitish North American colo- 
nies ; being rewarded for his brilliant ad- 
ministration of this high office by a peer- 
age and the order of the Bath. Such a 
career cannot but be well worthy of study 
by those who are themselves struggling 
forward in the pursuit of fame, wealth, 
and honour, or those who are contented 
to contemplate as by-standers the busy 
drama in which the million are toiling 
for these objects.” 


Tn truth, this career would almost 
shew that, with adequate physical 
means to enable us to make and con- 
tinue the exertion, we should put 
faith in the fervent doctrine insisted 
on by Voltaire, “Je le repete: on 
na qu’a vouloir: on ne veut pas 
assez.” And what could have been 
more enviable and brilliant than 
Lord Sydenham’s prospects, when 
they were suddenly shrouded in 
eternal night? He was about to 
take his place in the most dig- 
nified assemblage upon carth—not as 
a “ pitch-forked” peer—not as a 
court fayourite or ministerial tool, 
elevated but not honoured for his 
sycophancy or subserviency — not 
even as one raised ouly because he 
was “spacious in the possession of 
dirt,” and the vile dross that is dug 
from it, or as one of a higher order 
who had won his way by his famili- 
arity with the “nice sharp quillets of 
the law,” or the more despicable chi- 
eanery of the diplomatist; or as 
one who had marched to his place 
through blazing villages, and stormed 
cities, and desolated countries, pass- 
ing over the bodies of thousands of 
his slaughtered fellow-creatures ?— 
No! he was promoted because he 
had doue good to human kind; and 
with an erect brow, and a proud 
step, he might have advanced into a 
new field of usefulness. The pre- 
sence in the House of Lords of a 
man bringing such a store of yalu- 
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able knowledge and practical expe- 
rience upon subjects with which few 
members of that illustrious body can 
be well or accurately acquainted, but 
which are of vital importance to a 
manufacturing and commercial na- 
tion, would have been of incalculable 
importance ; and he would have 
taken his place, moreover, like one 
of the Roman senators of old—a 
patron, with a province for his cli- 
ent. For the future, this was his 
vision; for the past, the words of 
triumph were on his lips—when he 
perished, "Hgéysta piya xvoos. It 
was even so! How appropriately 
the melancholy moralising of Baxter 
applies to this case: — 


“Tt hath been (he observes) my long 
observation of many, that when they have 
aitempted great works, and have just 
finished them; or have lived in much 
trouble and unsettlement, and have just 
overcome them, aud begin with some 
content to look upon their condition and 
rest in it, they are usually near to death 
or ruin,” 


One word im conclusion, Mr. 
Scrope has performed his pious work 
with great discrimination and abi- 
lity. ‘The volume cannot fail to in- 
terest all classes of intelligent read- 
ers. No one can choose but admire 
the character and career of Lord 
Sydenham. Iven those who care 
nothing for political science, and are 
unable to appreciate the information 
of the siatesinan or the rare powers 
of the administrator, cannot fail to 
be struck with the sagacity displayed 
in his general remarks by the man, 
with his wit, his humour, and hearty 
cheerfulness, under most trying cir- 
cumstances. Jn the words of one 
who discharged the like duty with 
that now performed by Mr. Scrope, 
towards the fame of a deceased rela- 
tion, we will venture to say of Lord 
Sydenham, “ Narratus atque traditus 
superstes erit.” 
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OF ALL OUR REVELLINGS, WE WOULD HAVE 


SONCLUSION. 


TIMS THE GAYEST-—SMALL BLAME TO US 


FOR THAT SAME, FOR IT IS OUR LAST. 


‘Lue next day was one of vast pre- 
paration for the coming féte,— the 
chief command, in Moriarty’s mys- 
terious absence, devolving on myself. 
‘There were rumours, 
that young gentleman being seen on 
the Rock Road, and sauntering along 
the banks of the Dodder, with two 
young ladies in his train. Mrs. Smout 
had meanwhile pressed into the ser- 
vice old Mrs. Fitzummons and old 
Tip, and was already over head and 
cars in business and dust. ‘This was 
Iriday, and the company were to 
assemble at ten o’clock on Saturday ; 
so that Biddy’s zeal for arranging ber 
master’s establishment in its most at- 
tractive form was at an intense pitch 
of excitement. ‘Tip and Mrs. Fitz- 
ummons were intrusted with the 
task of arranging and polishing the 
several articles which she had con- 
trived to pick up in her repeated cir- 
cuit round the whole university. 
During the whole blessed day, and it 
was one of burning heat, she was 
seen toiling across the courts, darting 
in and out of rooms, her grisled hair 
escaping from under her cap, and 
dangling upon the back part of her 
head, while through its begrimed 
complexion her face shone like a 
dark western cloud at sunset. ITer 
zeal was incessant, and was apparently 
rewarded with infinite success. She 
would one while emerge with a cou- 
ple of chairs nicely balanced on her 
head, while a couple of kettles, or 
saucepans, depended from her hands. 
At another time, as she hobbled 
along, leaning loosely forward in her 
fatigue, her apron would display a 
motley assemblage of articles con- 
nected with a tea- -cquipage, the pro- 
duce ofa foray carried on in several 
chambers; although it must be en- 
tirely allowed with the uproarious 
good-will of their owners, with whom 
she was as great a favourite as was 
her master. While I was sitting in 
the inner room, I could overhear the 
conversation which was kept up be- 
tween the three domestics, and which, 


from some yery suspicious clanking of 


to be sure, of 


glass, appeared to derive animation 
from artificial resources, independent 
of its subject. 

“ An’ what’s put it into your mas- 
ter’s head, Biddy,” so opened the 
aged Fitzummons, “to be settin’ up 
this shindy ?” 

* The women, alannah ! 
else ai 

Here ‘Tip, who was busy polishing 
a table, his head barely reaching the 
surface, struck in with a peculiarly 
shrill, squeaking voice,— 

* Ay, indeed, it’s them that’s at the 
bottom of every trouble and aiglifica- 
tion.” 

“Get out, you omadhawvn,—to hear 
the loikes of you! We're a blessin’ 
to the world, it’s we women are. Take 
it off, Molly, and hand it over to me. 
Yer health, Tip.” 

“ 'There’s to be a power of quality 
at the breakfast, Biddy, isn’t there ?” 
inquired the fair compeer of Mrs. 
Smout. 

“ Ye may say that,—none of yer 
half-mounted sirs,—none of your 
Sunday bloods, that thunder down 
the Rock Road on one of Dysart’s 
horses, at five shillings an hour, an’ 
drive the wind out of the poor bastes 
as they scour home, to save the odd 
minnets.” 

* Sure I know them well enough : 
thim gentlemen, indeed !” responded 
Molly. “Ifow could they know any 
thing of manners more than a cow 
does of plaiting a shirt ?” in a strain 
of illustration so congenial to the 
fancy of the lower Irish. 

“Ora pig ofa holyday ?” 

“What a fine sight of young 
ladies we're to have!” said’ Mrs. 
Smout, who looked forward to the 
prospect of her acting like something 
of a chaperone, torelieve the difficulty 
attending a visit to a bachelor’s esta- 
blishment. 

“The masther,” said Tip, 
have great pickin’ and chosin’.” 

* An’ why shouldn't he ?” said his 
devoted retainer. “ Maybe — she’s 
picked and choosin, for that matther, 
already, She would need to have a 


sure who 


said ‘Tip. 


* will 
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face of beauty all out that would set 
up for him; and so I'll take lave to 
tell her my mind. But we've no time 
for idlin’ and talkin’. Let's all rub 
away. ‘The drinkin’-—ha! ha! ha! 
—is only business, to be sure.” 

The summer evening had begun to 
close in, and Mrs. Smout’s labours 
had nearly reached their crisis. As, 
from his continued absence, she had 
not the benefit of her master’s eye to 
superintend the arrangements, to her 
own taste, therefore, must be re- 
ferred whatever merit they might be 
supposed to possess. From _ that 
young gentleman's excessively easy 
iabits, Lam not sure, indeed, whether 
he would have, even if present, been 
inclined to any active interference, 
and, moreover, [ am not sure whe- 
ther his housekeeper would have 
cared a sixpence whether he did or 
not. “ It’s well you haye me, Mis- 
ther Jack, to look after yez, for it’s 
half my time I am puttin’ to rights 
what you put wrong,—ay, and will 
again, plaise God.” It was in this odd 
tone of remonstrance that she was 
wont to apostrophise her master’s 
infinite offences against household 
order. 

The evening was considerably ad- 
vanced when it pleased Mr. Moriarty 
to make his first appearance for the 
day, and join his historian in one of 
the dark walks of the College Park, 
whither I had withdrawn, after su- 
perintending the preparations for 
to-morrow’s festival, with a view to 
refresh my ears by a little silence, 
after listening, as I lay on the sofa 
in an inner room, during the course 
of the day, to a competition of tongues 
zealously maintained between Biddy 
and her two satellites, and which, 
chiefly in consequence, I suspect, of 
the active presence of a certain sus- 
picious black bottle, was alternately 
a course of turbulent wrangling and 
equally turbulent pacification. The 
sun had gone down full of promise for 
to-morrow, leaving behind him a 
scene of rich, softened lustre. The 
College bell had been in motion for a 
considerable space, to apprise the 
students of night-roll, and sent out a 
flood of sound which, broken and 
subdued by the buildings and trees 
in the neighbourhood, reached the 
ear with a full and deep, yet sooth- 
ing sense. Some were moving in 
slow groups out of the Park from the 
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racket-court, out-wearied with their 
amusement, and loitering until the 
gleam of lights below the foundation 
of the dining-hall shewed that the 
cellar was open for their refresh- 
ment. Iere, now and again, a fel- 
lowship-man would dart in to relieve 
himself between the lights, and 
striving, by rapid motion, to refresh 
the muscular sensation his long seat 
since morning had induced, his grey 
reading-gown streaming far behind. 
The scene was one of peculiar ex- 
pression, and even now, surrounded 
as I am by objects which can but 
little aid in the recollection, rises up, 
at times, before me with a singular, 
and why should I not add--for [ am 
an old College-man, you know—and 
even tender clearness. I have, in- 
deed, but to raise my eyes from 
the table at which I this moment 
write, to the edge of the white mus- 
lin blind that shades the lower sash 
of my lattice-window (between which 
and the pane my landlady’s old mo- 
therly cat has, for this whole morn- 
ing, established herself to enjoy the 
strength of the sunshine), to have 
them enriched by one of the most 
brilliant landscapes of the brilliant 
south. 
«« The sun he rises fair in France, 
And fair sets he, 
Yet he has lost the blink he had 
In my ain countree.” 


* Well, Jack,” said I to that gen- 
tleman, as he came up to me, “ where, 
in the name of wonder, have you 
been all day?” ‘This was said in a 
tone of malicious curiosity. 

* Oh! where was I?” responded 
he,—“ where was I, is it?” trying 
to evade the question, of which he 
saw the purport ; “ 1 was—in fact— 
but,” turning it off adroitly, “ I can 
tell you this, they will be down upon 
us like a torrent to-morrow. ‘This 
confounded breakfast has set half the 
ladies of Dublin out of their senses ; 
deuce a thing, I do believe, is talked 
about since the unfortunate idea was 
first broached for my sins.” 

“T could have told you that, my 
lad,” was my strain of consolation ; 
“that’s what you get from paying 
visits. But, Devil-may-care,” said 
I, “you know that you need be 
under no apprehension about a Col- 
lege-breakfast going off well; they 
would not thank you for an invi- 
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tation unless every thing went wrong, 
it would otherwise be as stupid and 
as humdrum as any of their own 
parties in their own houses. I'll 
warrant you we shall have a glorious 
confusion to-morrow. Biddy Smout 
and the other two are drunk already 
on purpose, and so far all’s right.” 

“ The infernal old hag!” said her 
master; “there will be no keeping her 
tongue quiet in her endeavours to 
shew me off. I think I'll smother 
her in the coal-hole. You may swear 
she suspects where I was to-day, and 
she'll tell it, you may depend on it, 
in confidence to the whole world, 
just to prevent it going farther.” 

“ That, at least, for she'll be so 
proud of you to-morrow, man, she'll 
be neither to hold nor to bind.” 

We continued to loiter along the 
dark walk that runs parallel to Nas- 
sau Street, from whose noisy tho- 
roughfare it is separated by an old 
brick wall, of vast height and antique 
aspect, and which derives its sombre 
character from the luxuriant foliage 
of the old ashen trees ranged on each 
side. The moon, which was now com- 
pletely up, and shone across the Park, 


threw in, at each opening, lines of 


mellow light on the broad path before 
us, and which, contrasted with the 
surrounding gloom, presented an 
effect of exquisite romantic softness. 
It is nine o'clock of the morning 
of Jack Moriarty’s College breakfast, 
and the sun is peering over the roofs 


of the Brick Square between two of 


the tall chimneys which adorn them, 
and laughing away with such an 
expression of heartiness as if not at 
all recovered from some excellent 
joke his good spouse Thetis had told 
him on getting out of bed at sun- 
rise at the bottom of the sea. His 
face is one of peculiar clearness, un- 
profaned by a single cloud, and be- 


traying the purity of the waters of 


the Dublin Bay’ wherein he was 
coucbed. Still more emphatically is 
the face of Mrs. Bridget Smout, one 
of peculiar, and even extraordinary 
cleanness. Of course, justice requires 
that the standard of excellence should 
be suited to the difticulty of attain- 
ment in the individual case, and ac- 
cordingly, perhaps, it is not safe to go 
beyond the dark lustre of a black- 
smith’s burnished Sunday face in our 
ideas. The costume with which she 
proposed to honour the occasion was 
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one, too, of picturesque beauty, and 
harmonised, i in its way, with the un- 
questionably easy and unaffected 
figure it enfolded. She wore a flow- 
ered gown of a large pattern, such 
as is suggestive of a sofa-cover in 
genteel public- houses, and which, 
flowing down to her feet, rested, in 
its extreme flounces, on a pair of her 
master’s cast-off shoes, considerably 
down at the heel. If to this we add 
a very smart cap of the same age 
with Noah's flood (though its ap- 
pearance bespoke any thing but an 
acquaintance with a period of water), 
and stuck all over with jaunty 
knots of faded riband, we may com- 
plete our idea of the beautiful wait- 
ing-woman’s personal scenery. Old 
Tip, the dwarf, and Mrs. Molly Fitz- 
ummons, were in attendance from 
an early hour, to swell Mr. Mo- 
riarty’s importance, as lord and lady- 
in-waiting, but under the command, 
of course, of the fair grand chamber- 
lain. The whole royal suite, I un- 
derstood, had arranged their several 
parts for the day, at an adjoining 
public-house in Church Lane, and 
spirited themselves up to a lively 
sense of their duty thereat. After 
this very proper prelude, they all 
hobbled down College Green, with 
a vast air of business and deter- 
mination, the dwarf creature, in his 
excitement, bidding, fiercely, a hulk- 
ing coal-porter to stand out of his 
way or he would walk over him. 

It is ten o'clock of the morning 
of Jack Moriarty’s breakfast, and his 
company are arriving in one un- 
broken stream. Carriage after car- 
riage set down at the foot of the 
building, and every one of them full 
freighted. As they rustled up-stairs, 
an air of anticipated enjoyment per- 
vaded every face. There was a just 
proportion of old dowagers and ma- 
trons, such as would serve to remove 
any feeling of embarrassment on the 
part of the younger ladies, although 
it is but right to state that Madame 
Bridget Smout’s presence (in her 
own opinion) was of itself an ade- 
quate sanction. 

The reader will bear in mind that 
the privilege our young host enjoyed 
of inviting his own guests to his own 
house was limited to his young com- 
peers inside the walls, as Mrs. Mor- 
ton, of Merrion Square, the ladies of 
whose houschold were the prime 
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instigators of all the present turbulent 
proceedings, took upon herself the 
trouble of sending in whomsoever 
she liked. Ler carriage, however, 
being, by some accident, among the 
latest in its arrival, a vast portion of 
the ladies and gentlemen were totally 
unknown to Moriarty, and were 
therefore obliged — an _ obligation 
which, to do them justice, sat, to all 
appearance, very light on their con- 
science—to announce themselves and 
their hungry intentions. So delicate a 
crisis, the reader might expect, should, 
at least, have produced a somewhat 
embarrassing effect. If that be his 
idea, it is quite plain that he never 
could have been one of us at any 
time of his life, else he would have 
been prepared for the bursts of laugh- 
ter which the ceremony of intro- 
duction created on all sides. The 
host himself, that is Jack, stood at 
the top of the stairs, which were 
swept particularly clean, by the di- 
rection of the head porter for the 
occasion, and put every stranger per- 
fectly at ease by shaking them heart- 
ily, and in a most hospitable manner, 
by the hand, as if he had known 
them all from his cradle. Tis warm 
greeting was most ably seconded by 
that of his housekeeper, Mrs. Smout, 
who took her station behind her mas- 
ter, and onevery occasion of that young 
gentleman expressing his delight at 
the honour done him, confirmed the 
idea that “so he was, she'd be bail 
for that, for you are such purties.” 
This at first produced a moment- 
ary rebuke and fight between master 
and maid, which Jack, however, had 
the good sense before long to give 
up, lest she might come out still 
stronger, and her morning liba- 
tions exert their native energy. She 
would then conduct the fair guests 
to the opposite chambers belonging 
to an acquaintance of Moriarty’s, 
and which were fitted out as cloak- 
ing-rooms, and where she sustained, 
with a most engaging 
manner, the part of lady of the bed- 
chamber. Mr. Tip and Mrs. Fitz- 
ummons—who, I hope the reader 
will remember, were on this occasion 
a sort of satellites to the luminary 
Smout, in another suite of rooms con- 
verted into a kitchen—were intrusted 
with mere culinary affairs, as their 
fair principal charged herself with 
doing the honours alone, Their 


easiness of 
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zeal was unbounded, and, more- 
over, unintermitted, except that 
— every fresh arrival they were 
both sure to forget their duty in their 
curiosity, and the pipes of their bel- 
lows were seen protruding between 
the rails of the stair-head and them- 
selves peeping through, in spite of 
all old Smout could do in shaking of 
fists by way of menacing rebuke. 
Indeed more than once she was com- 
pelled to use her tongue when silent 
gestures failed to repress the enor- 
mity. 

“ Get out, ye omadhawns, up there! 
Augh! an’ where’s yer manners afore 
quality ?” and then would turn to 
the company with an apologising 
air, “But where's the use, ladies, of 
talkin’ to the likes of thim, as knows 
no more about pints of breedin’ than 
a pig does of an opera-hat !” 

* Oh, Mrs. Smout!” would the 
whole fair chorus exclaim, delighted 
(to their shame be it spoken) at this 
first insight into the deranged do- 
mestic economy of their young host, 
“don’t make yourself uneasy, we are 
quite charmed, and we cannot always 
expect to meet such perfection as 
yourself, you know.” 

“ Bad scrain to them, afther all my 
tachin’!” would the old lady rejoin ; 
* T was at thim since six this blessed 
mornin’; but it’s just as you say, 
ma'am, there’s no makin’ a silk purse 
out of ——” 

The beautiful sentiment which the 
good old dame was about to pro- 
pound was suddenly checked by the 
announcement of Mrs. Morton's car- 
riage, wherein the heroine of the 
morning, Miss Enfield, would arrive, 
and whom Jack's confidante was burn- 
ing to see, and concerning whom 
even my own curiosity touched. I 
was in the centre of a crowd in 
the inner room when the news 
reached me, but from which I disen- 
gaged myself as quickly as I could. 
‘The bustle of this arrival considera- 
bly exceeded any that preceded it, 
chiefly caused, 1 must say, by the 
indisereet zeal of the trio of menials 
who, one and all, rushed into the 
heart of the throng, utterly in- 
different to all points of ceremony, 
much as Mrs. Smout had hitherto 
piqued herself on her superior 
knowledge; so that amid a whole 
sea of bonnets it was easy to discern 
the pipes of the bellows sticking 
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up, which the two old creatures in 
their hurry had forgotten to leave 
behind. There was an air of con- 
fusion such as I certainly never 
witnessed before in our poor Jack's 
face as he advanced to mect this 
party ; there was even a deep-coloured 
glow upon his cheek as he held out 
his hand to one of them who paused 
and seemed as though she would 
almost wish to linger behind, and 
whose hand at last timidly met 
his. ‘The effect, too, on Mrs. Smout 
was instantaneous and peculiar. The 
young lady’s face was averted at the 


moment I caught the first glimpse of 


her figure, which was one of ex- 
quisite elegance ; but if I was to judge 
of the look of admiration amounting 
to astonishment in the countenance 
of the devoted follower, its attractions 
were of no common order. I could 
hear in an intense whisper intend- 
ed for old Mr. Tip’s ear, her ex- 
pression of gratified surprise, * Oh! 
but she is the beauty, Tip. Faix, 
an’ it’s well the master has done, as 
he was to do it at all. Catch the eye 
of him !—oh, just catch the eye of him 
and the light that’s in it!” After 
i mute gesture to her master to 
intimate her 
the whole proceeding now that she 
could judge for herself, and which 
that said master accepted in an equi- 
vocal manner by a gesture, wherein 
a clenched hand was the chief in- 
strument, the old creature offered 
her services to the young lady, de- 
voting to her all the attentions that 
had previously been distributed in 
a more promiscuous manner. She 
afterwards conducted her to the 
sitting-room appropriated to break- 
fast, and in which the general com- 
pany were assembled. 

L am writing of things that were 
old even years ago; some of them, I 
am sure, referring to those who are 
long since in the dust; but nothing 
will ever efface from my memory 
the vision of female loveliness which 
at this instant met my eye. Miss 
Enfield, at the period I speak of, 
could not have reached beyond her 
seventeenth year, that sweet season 
of life when the restless and flashing 
spring - lights of girlhood were set- 
tling upon her cheek into rich golden 
brilliance. Her eyes were of the deep- 
est blue, wherein, as their habitual 
expression, lay a sleepy lustre ex- 


perfect approval of 
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quisitely tender, but which, when 
prompted by some livelier emotion, 
brightened up intensely though but 
for an instant, like the soft aspect 
of a distant upland landscape, under 
the sudden opening ofa dim summer 
sky. So striking, indeed, was the 
impression produced on us all, 
that a murmur of delighted sur- 
prise, only checked by good breed- 
ing, ran through the whole assembly, 
and there was even a momentary 
pause in the conversation, at that 
period in full flow, at the young 
stranger's first appearance surrounded 
by a crowd of her fair companions, 
among which, let us reckon, for the 
nonce, Mrs. Smout, who, if she did 
not add to the elegance of the group, 
unquestionably improved its pic- 
turesque effect, and who, with a 
most hideous grin of triumph at her 
master’s good fortune across her 
whole countenance, was busy usher- 
ing in after her own way,—the old 
soul! but which was meant for the 
very height of kindness—the pro- 
tégce of her master’s heart, and there- 
fore hers—the beautiful English 
girl! 

This is all very fine, no doubt, but 
it is high time to get to breakfast. 
‘Lhe arrangements for that ceremony 
were completely, as I have intimated, 
the fruit of Biddy’s exertions (her go- 
vernor having exhibited from the 
first a most bachelor-like indiffer- 
ence); and considering her re- 
sources which were limited though 
peculiar, did infinite credit to her 
native taste. They were greeted with 
the loudest applause, at least with 
the greatest laughter, by the com- 
pany, and that was every thing. The 
tea-equipage was truly unique, being 
the result of a general pic-nie, as it 
were, from all the chambers of the 
university ; therefore, a critical eye, if 
disposed to accommodate itself to facts, 
would dwell rather on the variety 
than elegance of the array. In the 
centre of the principal table was a 
group of tea-urns of all sizes and 
shapes, prepared to throw out a cas- 
cade of hot water towards every point 
of the horizon. This pile rose, as 
it were, from out a circular battle- 
ment of salelons, a portion of a Col- 
lege feast in Dublin, as much in 
keeping as a boar’s head in Queen’s 
College, Oxford, ever was at Christ- 
mas. ‘There were cups of every 
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pattern, and spoons of every metal 
under the sun. Knives were at a 
vast discount, with a perfect glut 
of tea-kettles. In supplying re- 


lays of toast old Tip was himself 


toasted into a cinder, and Martin 
Gracy, who acted upon this occasion 
as a sort of aide-de-camp, was never 
off the stairs inquiring about eggs. 
‘The peculiar etiquette of the occasion 


required that Jack should himself 


preside over the tea, while his pre- 
sent historian, as his most intimate 
friend, at the foot made coffee. 
I do not know, however, whether 
Mrs. Smout had taken altogether the 
best manner possible to secure on the 
part of her master a general attention 
to the guests, by arranging it so that 
Miss Enfield should sit next the 
host. ‘The young lady, it must be 


confessed, seemed rather confused, if 


not oppressed, by the distinction thus 


forced upon her by the fervid zeal of 


Mr. Moriarty’s follower, who had 
herself led her by the hand to the 
appointed chair. LIlowever, she en- 
deayoured to make up for any defi- 
ciencies on the part of Jack by her 
own unwearying attention. .At times 
she would steal behind me and whisper 
in my car, directing my attention to 
the proceedings of her master, “ He's 
a changed man—a changed man!” 
Faix! it puts me out to tell which 
of the two's the purtier. Oh! listen 
to him—oh! but listen to him! signs 
on it, he’s at the low spakin’. It’s 
the smotherin’ of the heart—ay, it’s 
that far onalready. God help them!” 
[ would hear her sighing to herself, 
‘for it’s young they are, and little 
knows of the trouble that may be on 
the road for all this!” 

The reader will probably recollect 
a conference some pages back which 
referred, among other matters, to the 
rickety state of the table at which 
we were now sitting, and which it 
was proposed to remedy by giving it 
in charge to the Archdeacon of . 
a staid old gentleman, and who, being 
of a heavy dispostition, independent 
of his professionally grave character, 
could be depended on for his steadi- 
ness in his chair. Accordingly Biddy 
had no sooner caught a glimpse of the 
guest in question climbing up the stairs 
than she hastened to propound the 
idea. ‘She was onthe easiest terms with 
the Archdeacon, as having frequently 
seen him at Jack’s rooms, and there- 
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fore felt little scruple in taking him 
aside, and whispering with much 
seriousness of manner, Whether 
his reyerence could depind on—that 
is to say, depind on himself— for 
steadiness and uprightness of be- 
haviour all out ?” 

“ Why, indeed, Mrs. Biddy,” said 
the old gentleman, smiling, and in 
no way hurt by the insinuation of 
levity which her form of expression 
seemed rather to convey, “ I think, 
perhaps, that at my years, if there 
was no temptation, perhaps 

* Well, thin, sir, it’s all old we're 
gettin’ ourselves, so there’s less raison 
to be hard on the leg of the table. 
Maybe, then, yon wud ‘sit by it,and by 
puttin’ your own again it, you wud 
put some heart in it to keep up for 
this once, an’ not disgrace the masther 
afore the quality ?” 

‘Oh! if that’s all, Mrs. Smout,” 
the dignitary replied, “ you may de- 
pend on my best efforts ;* and he took 
his seat accordingly, with a view to 
enter upon office forthwith. This 
being arranged, the scene continued 
to be one of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment. ‘To many of the guests, es- 
pecially the younger and fairer part 
who had never been at a College 
breakfast, much as they had heard 
of them before, and who, if through 
no other motive, were influenced by 
that very common one at least, that 
they might have it to say, the occasion 
fully realised their strongest antici- 
pations. ‘There was such a delight- 
ful air of ease pervading the whole 
arrangement when contrasted with the 
elaborate ceremony that attended the 
formal reunions of the city, such an 
enchanting indifference on the part 
of the host, who permitted the guests 
to do as they liked, and which in- 
deed, they did, and would have done 
(for it was a bachelor’s establishment 
in the best sense of the word), 
whether he himself had liked it 
or no; there was such a_ tone 
of loud and clear laughter on the 
part of the gentlemen, such a really 
hearty disposition in the young la- 
dies to be pleased, — so much, in 
short, of what is held out by the 
phrase of “a party of pleasure,” but 
which rarely keeps its promise, that 
I may well say that their lot must 
have been far more prosperously cast 
than the present writer's has been, 
if there be any who, sharing in that 
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morning's scene, can ever refer to it 
without a peculiar feeling of grateful 
remembrance. At this epoch of the 
business, Martin Gracy — you re- 
member Martin, some pages back 
—he who had, for a few days, 
withdrawn himself into a retreat, not 
exactly a religious one, though it 
certainly was very much after the 


custom of his fathers, the Gracys of 


Galway, and which they call “ being 
in your keeping,’ — Martin Gracy 
had just commenced to tell an anec- 
dote connected, I believe, with the 
history of the glorious Dick Martin, 
but had ouly” got to the date, — 

“Tt was on “Sunday—I recollect I 
was at church that day—it’s a way 
we have in Connaught of recollecting 
any particular Sunday,” when a sud- 
den commotion of the table became 
visible —a crash of plates was heard 


—the table gave way at once, as if 


every leg had joined in a 
spiracy of weakness, 
whole of Jack Moriarty’s com- 
pany came to the ground. Such 
a scene!-—such a peal !— no, not 
a peal ;—such a storm!—no, not a 
storm —but such a whirlwind of 
laughter as shook the building, 
when, after recovering our surprise, 
during which man, woman, and 
crockery, lay in one mass of ruin, 
we began to help each other to pick 
each other up! The poor Arch- 
deacon, to whose steady character 
it will be recollected the unhappy leg 
in question had been intrusted hav- 
ing lost his composure at the curious 
instance he had just heard of a Con- 
naught édechnical memory, had, for 
a moment, it appeared, forgot his 
responsibility, and thereby gave risc 
to the catastrophe which had just 
occurred. The poor old gentleman 
himself, who was of an inert dis- 
position, was the principal sufferer. 
At any rate, when most of us had 
got in the process of recovery, as far 
as our knees, the worthy dignitary 
was perceived with his little fat legs 
still under the fragments of wood, 
and on his breast, wigless and puff- 
ing, was striking out vigorously with 
hoth arms as if swimming for the 
fireplace. Old Smout was in full 
play, odin all her attention to 
Miss I nfield, who, however, had 
suffered nothing, as fortunately did 
not any of the party, except the 
Archdeacon himself, whose neck was 


con- 
and down the 
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almost put out of joint by the 
friendly exertions of the dwarf Tip, 
who had rushed in to assist, and, 
being now blind drunk, had seized 
upon the poor old gentleman’s head, 
as furnishing him with a convenient 
purchase for pulling, being the first 
thing that came to hand. ‘The vene- 
rable dignitary took, immediately 
after, an opportunity of withdraw- 
ing amid the confusion, through an 
unwillingness, perhaps, to encounter 
Biddy’s eye, after the sad proof of 
misplaced confidence he had thus 
given. 

We then proposed to visit the 
library, and other parts of the uni- 
versity, until order was a little re- 
stored. We proceeded in a large 
body (adding to the usual crowd 
of visitors which, on a fine day, is 
perpetually seen in the courts), and 
inspected the Examination Hall, the 
antique organ in the Regent's Loft, 
at the one extremity, and which the 
attendant porter gives you to under- 
stand was taken out of the Spanish 
Armada, having been put on board 
to celebrate Te Dewn on occasion of 
the anticipated triumph which was 
to await that memorable expedition. 
There is another account, a little 
more true, but less romantic, and 
which I, therefore, after paying half- 
a-crown of fee to the porter, [ would 
not believe. Next we climbed up the 
steps of the dining-hall, and disturbed 
a whole colony of old women, who 
were busy cleaning plate, each of 
whom, and all at once, offered their 
services to explain the pictures which 
adorn the oaken panels. Moriarty 
engaged every one of them under 
the condition of their talking all 
at onee, and which they did in 
a spirit of rivalry, intermixing, 
when they grew heated and rather 
angry with each other, a few satirical 
allusions to the private history of the 
opposing party, with the graver de- 
tails belonging to their duty as show- 
keepers. ‘The order of exhibition, 
accordingly, ran on somewhat after 
this manner—* ‘That’s Misther Grat- 
tan — sure I mind him.” (Ano- 
ther voice.) “’'Troth, Katty Malone, 
it wud be better for yez to go home, 
and mind your poor children, and 
let me spake to the quality, that 
knows how. That, mem, is Lord 
Avonmore—him that was a great 
crony, a3 Tm tould, of the great 
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Counsellor Curran, who had the 
hoighth of fine language, and changed 
his shirt, maybe, once a-month, if 
not oftener.” “ Don’t believe a word 
she says,” ow rival cicerone 
would strike i “ Arrah! Molly 
Fogarty, is it a hele Fitzummons’ 
mother you'd be afther makin’ of 
yourself? Sure it was the coun- 
sellor “ Sure, an’ it was not!” 
responded Mrs. Fogarty ; ; “by your 
lave, if you plaise, ma’am, it was only 
in the long vacation that his washer- 
woman had to go through the Insol- 
vent Court for want of employment. 
Now, what do you think of that to 
put in your pipe?” &e.&e. We then 
descended to the kitchen, blazing 
with fires, and all alive with revoly- 
ing spits, and emerged by another 
door commanding a view of the pad- 
dock, with its holy well, at which 
could be seen a voteen, or devotee of 
the Romish faith, on his knees, an 
incident of every-day occurrence, and 
presenting, in the very heart of a 
Protestant university, a curiously 
contrasted relique of a banished su- 
perstition. ‘To do the inmates just- 
ice, this observance, not being con- 
sidered as bearing in its intention 
matter of offence, passed over undis- 
turbed. 

On our return to Moriarty’s cham- 
bers, we found that all the fragments 
of the late catastrophe were removed, 
and the whole suite of rooms—such 
as that suite was—thrown open for 
dancing. The whole arrangements 
were, of course, executed by Mrs. 
Smout and able assistants, mean- 
ing, thereby, Mrs. F'itzummons and 
old Tip. The latter gentleman, it 
appeared, had been in a most pug- 
nacious state the whole morning, as 
unluckily he had been fora short time 
abandoned to himself and an open 
guard-du-vin ; and the result of this 
unlucky concurrence of circumstances 
was an elevation of spirit not quite 
in keeping with his absurd per- 
son. Several times it would seem 
that he had challenged Mrs. Smout 
and her fair co-adjutor, Mrs. Fitz- 
ummons, to honourable combat, only 
stipulating that should the affair come 
off, each of the old ladies should 
advance upon their knees, so that a 
blow at the face might not be ho 
lessly beyond his reach. But Biddy, 
who had high notions of decorum 
suited to so grand an occasion, would 
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not, by any means, encourage the 
idea, and endeavoured to repress the 
little creature's energy by a “side- 
wipe” with her hand, adding there- 
unto a menace, of throwing him 
into the lobby through the key-hole. 
The bed-chamber was handsomely 
fitted up as a card-room, and our 
first care was to bundle off all the 
elderly couples, the dowagers being 
made like an ottoman, the foot and 
sides of poor Jack’s couch of repose. 
When this plan had been carried 
into effect, a piano, which had been 
hired for the occasion, was thrown 
open, and the younger portion of the 
company who had remained in the 
sitting-room, betook themselves to 
daneing—quadrilles being the order 
of the day,— the lobby, which be- 
longed to the common stairs, being 
thrown open for the occasion. As it 
was nearly twelve o'clock, there was 
a great crowd on the stairs, chiefly 
made up of the inferior members of 
the university, who had brought 
their labours to a mid-day close, 
and comprising every skip of every 
sex and denomination inside the 
walls, who came to elevate and 
indulge their taste for high life at 
second-hand, by gaping, with every 
feature of their face, at the “ quality.” 
The sun streamed in through the 
open windows, giving even an addi- 
tional air of animation to a scene 
that was of itself all alive with spirit. 
The room was crowded to such an 
excess, that it put all Mrs. Smout’s 
adroitness to the test to secure a 
passage for her matronly figure 
(which was not just that of a sylph), 
as she bustled to and fro in her 
attendance, talking and laughing as 
loud as the best of them. It was, 
in one of those intervals, that a 
strange sort of noise, as of persons 
quarrelling on the stairs, reached the 
ears of the company, and interrupted 
a capital story of Martin Gracy’s, 
that being the third. We could hear 
distinctly a curious concert of objurg- 
ations and protestations, with a run- 
ning accompaniment of oaths. “Come 
on, you blackguard; it’s be afther 
grabbing young gentlemen, are you ? 
An’ wud nothin’ else serve ye, you 
ill-looking thief of the world, but 
playin’ at catchpole inside the Col- 
lege ?” Here a voice, which I 
thought I recognised, seemed en- 
gaged in angry protestation against 
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some mistake of person which had 
unaccountably taken place. We 
all rushed to the door, and became 
witness to a scene of clamour and 
turbulence, such, indeed, as was suf- 
ficiently appropriate to the serving 
of a writ in Ireland. ‘The women 
screamed and struck out, blinded 
with fury on account of the sup- 
posed profanation of the learned 
sanctuary ; but, as their zeal went 
far beyond their discretion, the da- 
mage they did was very inconsidera- 
ble. ‘Two of the porters at last 
dragged out an unhappy figure, im- 
mersed down to the neck in his own 
hat, which had been knocked in 
at the commencement of the fray, 
and a smothered voice was faintly 
heard amid the uproar, “Oh! Mr. 
Moriarty, save me. ‘The wretches 
are murdering me. Sure, Iam come 
on your own invitation?” “Stop, 
stop,” said Jack. “Sure, it can't 
be? Why, God bless me!” said he, 
after uncasing, by great efforts, the 
face of the sufferer, “this is the Rev. 


Mr. —— of George's!” And, sure 


enough, it was the Rev. Mr. —— of 


George’s; the whole error being 
manifest now, and resulting from the 
porters at the gate having been 
pleased to confer upon him, in the 
excitement of their earnest watch, 
the character of a sheriff's officer. 
It made, as Matthew's old Bachelor 
used to say, a great laugh, not only 
at the time, but many a time after. 
Dancing, after this exciting inter- 
lude was concluded, was resumed 
with vast spirit, and country-dances 
were set on foot out of Jack’s cham- 
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bers across the lobby, and into the 
chambers opposite. The mirth be- 
came fast and almost furious. The 
spirit became contagious, affecting 
all ranks; even the servants on the 
stairs keeping time, applauding each 
their own master’s performance in 
terms of approbation, which at last 
became audible, and even loud. 
Whirlwind after whirlwind of danc- 
ers came out, rushed past, and dis- 
appeared. I couldsce the fair Smout 
herself bobbing—actually bobbing— 
her head, cheering her master’s 
movements, and getting in return 
s push from him, which sent her 
spinning in amongst the other per- 
formers—until, at last, forgetting all 
decorum, she fairly joined in hands 
across, and went down the middle 
amid loud applause. 

But how is this? The scene is 
growing strangely dark; and al- 
though dark it is surely not time 
to go yet? Biddy Smout, what are 
you closing the windows for? Why 
Jack—Jack Moriarty, I say,—why 
don’t you answer ? 

But Jack Moriarty will not an- 
swer. Jack Moriarty, Biddy Smout, 
Martin Gracy — these, our actors, 
have all vanished into air—thin air ; 
and we are alone, as at first—more 
miserably alone even than at first— 
in a retired village in the south of 
France, deep in the shadows of the 
Pyrenees. 


‘So fares it still with our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind, 

Mourns less for what Time takes away, 
‘Yhan what it leaves behind.’ 
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Ix the days of our ancestors it was 
customary for the students at the 
Seotch universities to reside within 
the buildings of the respective col- 
leges; and a strict submission was 
enforced to the rules imposed by the 
legal authorities for the management 
of those institutions and the guidance 
of the young men attending them. 
About the time, however, when 
the following incident took place, a 
growing impatience of the rigid man- 
ner in which these by-laws were 
enforced had been for some time ap- 
parent ; and the officers of the uni- 
versity had adopted the injudicious 
plan of curbing the increasing freedom 
by a vexatious exaction of obedience 
to the various rules which had be- 


come, more especially, the subject of 


complaint. 

Among those who thus rendered 
themselves in a peculiar degree 
obnoxious to the fiery and unfor- 


giving Highlanders, who constituted 
the great majority of the students, 


was the janitor, or porter of the col- 
lege of St. Mary’s, whose duty prin- 
cipally consisted in reporting the 
names of those who remained without 
the gates later than the hour ap- 
pointed as that at which all students 
should be in their respective apart- 
ments. Being a man of austere and 
overbearing disposition, he executed 
the trust reposed in him with a rigour 
which was extremely galling to the 
more advanced students, whose proud 
Highland blood could ill brock the 
control of a base-born Sassenach door- 
keeper; and who, knowing that all 
complaints against such a tyrant 
would prove fruitless, vented their 
ill-suppressed animosity in all the 
various petty annoyances which young 
men are so ready to invent and so 
apt to put in practice. 

At the social season of Christmas, 
when the cold bleak winds make 
young hearts beat only the more 
warmly, the students, according to 
their usual custom, resolved to enjoy 
themselves in the way most congenial 
to their habits and circumstances, and 
even the surly janitor became less 
gruff than usual. In the midst of 


the overflowing frolic and happiness 
of the season, however, something 
occurred to rouse the smothered 
hatred against him, and a plan was 
soon devised to heighten the general 
sport at the expense of the ungra- 
cious individual. 

During the evening of IHlogmanay, 
a night on which the professors were 
accustomed to meet and welcome in 
the coming year in the society of 
themselves and families, the students 
prepared their annual féfe on the 
occasion ; but it was evident, from 
the twinkle of their eyes, that some 
fun more racy than usual was in con- 
templation, and the keen watch kept 
over every transient loiterer bespoke 
the resolution to keep the secret as 
close as possible. 

The evening at last closed in, and 
the noisy rioting and play which had 
continued during the day became 
more and more confined to the in- 
terior of the buildings, particularly 
to the refreshment-hall and the 
rooms adjoining, in which dancing, 
speech-making, and huzzaing, seemed 
each at times to obtain the mastery. 

Fond of a “ glass,” it required but 
little persuasion to prevail on the 
janitor to become a partaker in the 
festivities which were being carried on, 
and the seducing “ glass” in a short 
time scemed to thaw the usual coldness 
of his nature. Little art was after- 
wards required to induce him to 
retire into an adjoining apartment, 
where he found himself instantly 
handenffed and a prisoner. Surprised 
at the appearance of the room fitted 
up as a court of justice, the bench 
filled by two of the senior students 
robed as judges, while others dressed 
in gowns and wigs were ready to 
officiate as counsel, the j janitor hesi- 
tated to advance, till the good-hu- 
mour engendered by the éreat he had 
received from them induced him to 


join in the ceremony and act the part 


which was imposed on him in the 
play intended to be performed. Silence 
having been obtained, and the au- 
thority for holding the mock court 
proclaimed, it was fenced * in the usual 
manner; counsel also having been 


*In Scotland the courts of justice are opened, or fenced, by prayer. 
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appointed for the prisoner, and all 
the other ceremonies conducted in 
legal form, the officers placed the 
janitor in the panel’s seat, and a 
jury was chosen and sworn in. The 
officiating advocate-depute then read 
the indictment, stating that, “‘ where- 
as by the laws of this ‘and ev ery other 
well-governed realm, tyranny and 
oppression are crimes worthy of being 
visited with all due severity, and are 
punishable by death or otherwise, 
&e., yet true it is and of verity that 
you, John Downie, panel at the bar, 
did, upon the 10th day of the month 
of November last past, &c., mali- 
ciously commit the 
tyranny and oppression, whereby you 
have rendered yourself liable to be 
tried by a jury of your peers and 
countrymen,” &c. Ile concluded the 
paper by asking, “ How say you, 
John Downie, guilty or not guilty ?” 
“ Not guilty, my lord,” replied the 
prisoner, and the trial proceeded 
under the customary forms. 

After the examination of the wit- 
nesses, a powerful speech from the 
prisoner’s counsel, and a reply from 
the public prosecutor, the younger 
judge summed up the ev idence, and 
the jury retired to consult upon their 
verdict. After an absence of five 
minutes they re-entered the court, 
and by their foreman returned an 
unanimous verdict of “ Guilty!” 
which was received by the audience 
with a buzz of applause. 

The senior judge then spoke ; and 
after severely reproving the audience 
for such an uncharitable display of 
unchristian feeling towards the de- 
luded person who stood at the bar, 
proceeded to pass sentence upon him 
with all gravity and sobriety of de- 
meanour; pointing out the heinous- 
ness of his crimes, he besought him 
to repent of his sins to that Being 
who alone knows who is sincere, and 
to trust for forgiveness to that 
blood which alone can wash out 
transgressions: and concluded by 
putting on the black cap and 
ordaining him “ to be carried from 
the bar to the place of execution, and 
there, having his eyes blindfolded, to 
suffer death by haying his head 
severed from his body by the blow 
or blows ofan axe. This | pronounce 
as doom, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul !” 

The prisoner was thereupon de- 
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livered over to the sheriff, and by 
him conducted into another room 
hung round with the red gowns of the 
students, and at the upper end of 
which stood a block, surrounded and 
sprinkled over with saw-dust, near 
which stood an appropriate execu- 
tioner, armed with a new and bright 
axe. ‘The door was afterwards locked. 

Hitherto the good-humour of the 
janitor had not failed him ; but sun- 
dry misgivings which at moments had 
passed across his brain now rushed 
into his mind at once, and convinced 
him that these sons of fierce and 
lawless chieis actually intended to 
sacrifice him to their ill-concealed 
hatred and revenge. Remonstrance 
was followed by threats, and threats 
were succeeded by rage, but all were 
equally unavailing: the handcuffs 
rendered him powerless, and the 
gaoler and his assistants firmly re- 
strained his attempts to liberate him- 
self. Impotent rage at last gave 
place to craven fear, and promises, 
prayers, and entreaties, were poured 
out by the unhappy man in all the 
agony of anticipated yet unexpected 
death. Five minutes were allowed 
him to make his peace with} Heaven, 
and a priest approached to offer 
him the consolations of religion. In 
vain did the ill-fated man appeal 
to his ghostly comforter,—in vain 
beseeched him to put an end to such 
a gloomy play. He was calmly ad- 
vised to use his short time in apply- 
ing for mercy where it could be 
granted, and not waste the few mo- 
ments of his life which remained in 
fruitless appeals to his fellow-men. 
The allowed period at length elapsed, 
and the doomed man was blindfold- 
ed, and laid upon the block; his 
neck was bared, and the preconcerted 
signal (the word Death) was followed 
by the sudden descent of—a wet 
towel ucross the prisoner's neck, and a 
simultaneous burst of laughter from 
all the assembled crowd. 

The janitor moved not ; . 
touched him,—he spoke not ; he lay 
an unsouled clod! Eye met eye, 
and faces paled with fear, 


they 


** There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time!” 


The medical students attempted by 
every means in their power to recall 
the suspended animation; but the 
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spirit had already passed that bourn 
from whence no traveller returns, 
and his existence was recorded “among 
the things which were!” 

Consternation and alarm filled the 
minds of the students. They were 
addressed by the one who had acted 
as senior judge, who, referring to the 
melancholy catastrophe which had 
so unexpectedly taken place, sug- 
gested, that as all were equally con- 
cerned in designing and approving of 
the scheme, it would be both unjust 
and cowardly to suffer those who had 
acted the more conspicuous parts 
solely to become liable to the offended 
laws of their country; and that, as 
there had been no witnesses except 
themselves to any part of the trans- 
action, he proposed that all should be 
bound by a solemn oath to the most 
inviolable secrecy, and that they 
should adopt the most effectual plan 
to get rid of every thing which 
could in the smallest degree implicate 
them in the unforeseen tragedy. 
Such an appeal had its intended 
effect on generous young men be- 
wildered by the awful situation in 
which they were placed. A solemn 
oath was individually taken, and a 
consultation held on the manner in 
which the body was to be disposed of. 
With celerity, and in silence, every 
vestige of the court and execution 
was removed ; the doors were locked, 
and the keys placed in the hands of 
the corpse, which was laid on its 
face in the piazza of the college, in 
the direction of his own house, and 
within sight of some of the apart- 
ments of the students, who remained 
in a state of watchfulness till day- 
light. 

Long, dreary, and restless was that 
night in the college of St. Mary, and 
the young year dawned on many a 
troubled brow. In the morning the 


body was found, the professors in- . 


formed, the town was alarmed, and 
the students immediately suspected. 
Examinations were made by the pro- 
fessors, and precognitions taken by 
the public prosecutor. Rumour 
breathed a whisper of a trick to be 
played on Downie, and some students 
were taken into custody on suspicion 
of being implicated; yet nothing 
could be brought home to any one. 
Faithfully they stood, “shoulder to 
shoulder,” and none could inform 
against them. 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXIY. 
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That the man had been by some 
means killed by the students was the 
firm belief of every inhabitant in the 
place; but how, or by what means, 
was to all a mystery. Poison was 
generally pointed to as being the 
most certain and least apparent means 
of having accomplished the object ; 
but, from examination, no trace of 
any such could be found, although 
the lower class of inhabitants broadly 
and stoutly affirmed that the medical 
men employed were unwilling to de- 
clare their opinion, lest some of their 
own friends should be proved to have 
been actors in the sudden tragedy. 
Nor was it unasserted that the sud- 
den death of Downie was a cool and 
deliberate murder planned and com- 
pleted by the angry and vindictive 
Highlanders: the subsequent pro- 
ceedings certainly gave great coun- 
tenance to this conjecture. 

The corpse was removed to the 
chapel of the college early on the fol- 
lowing morning, and was visited dur- 
ing the day by great numbers of the 
inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, many of whom insisted that 
the students should undergo an or- 
deal at that time considered infallible 
in its effects, namely, that on the 
murderer touching, or even ap- 
proaching, the body of the mur- 
dered man, the blood would spring 
afresh from every wound, or even 
from the mouth and nostrils, if no 
external wounds were apparent. So 
clamorous had the public become on 
this subject towards evening that 
the professors considered it abso- 
lutely necessary, for the preservation 
of the peace, to declare that, during 
the next day, the catalogue of the 
students should be produced, and 
each, on the calling of his name, 
should advance, and lay his hand 
upon the body. The remnants of 
gross superstition were as yet so 
warped around the early education 
of the natives of the wild moors and 
glens of the Highlands, that it can 
excite but little surprise if several of 
the students felt far from comfortable 
at the thought of such an experiment ; 
while others, perfectly convinced of 
the futility of the test, offered to be 
the first to go through the ceremony ; 
and in order to convince those who 
felt any doubt on the subject, volun- 
teered to approach and touch the 
body early on the following morn- 

R 
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ing. Among those who thus came 
forward were the student who acted 
as senior judge, two or three of the 
counsel, several of the jury, and the 
executioner. No argument could 
prevail on the younger judge to un- 
dergo the experiment, or to come 
under the same roof with the dead 
man. Morning came, and the students 
took the earliest unsuspected op- 
portunity of approachng the corpse, 
and each in some way touching 
the uncovered skin, but no symp- 
tom of recognition was displayed by 
the inanimate mass; the icy chill 
of death had frozen up the blood in 
too secure a bond to permit of its 
coursing through or from the veins ; 
and the most guilty actors rejoined 
their companions, unaccused, and 
able to urge their example as a proof 
of the inutility of the test. 

At twelve o'clock, the students met 
in the public hall of the college, and 
proceeded to the chapel, where the 
ceremony was to take place. The 
solemn ordeal which they were about 
to pass through in ho presence of 
the professors, robed and seated in 
formal state, and of the populace sta- 
tioned around the lower end of the 
chapel, excited by evil passions, and 
muttering curses, “not loud but 
deep,” produced effects on the stu- 
dents as varied as their natures. The 
quickened breathing and restless eye 
of one betrayed at least the wish that 
the scene was well over; while the 
half-shut eye of his neighbour, glanc- 
ing from beneath the bushy eyebrow, 
bespoke the latent humour with 
which its possessor regarded the ex- 
pression of the feelings and passions 
of those around him. 

Apprehension and suspicion cre- 
ated an oppressive silence, as the first 
on the list, a medical student, on his 
name being called, advanced to the 
middle of the chapel. Ever ty eye was 
fixed upon him as he calmly and 
fearlessly laid his hand upon the 
cold clammy brow of the corpse. 
A murmur of' satisfaction rose 
from the populace, while a load 
seemed lifted off the minds of several 
of the students, as he returned to his 
seat unpolluted by the accusing blood 
of the pallid corpse. Another and 
another followed, and still the gory 
stream refused to flow. The ninth 
was he who had been the younger 
judge. He sprang from his seat on 
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his name being pronounced, and 
staggered forwards to the dreaded 
spot. Slow ly he lifted his trembling 
arm and laid his hand upon the 
senseless mass. He moved one step 
and fell extended on the floor. He 
was lifted up and carried to the air, 
and from thence to his lodgings, still 
in a state of insensibility. After a 
short delay, the ceremony proceeded, 
and was concluded without further in- 
terruption. 

Disappointed in their expectations 
of the body accusing its murderers, 
yet satinfied that it must have been 
the students, the rabble vented their 
spleen against the young man who 
had fainted, vociferating loudly for 
his instant committal into custody ; 
and it was only at a late hour, and 
on the solemn assurance of the pro- 
fessors that they would take the ne- 
cessary steps on the following day for 
his re-examination, and, if necessary, 
consign him to prison, that the ex- 
asperated inhabitants retired to their 
homes. 

The ill feeling which in general 
existed between the inhabitants and 
students had not been diminished by 
these occurrences, and the more 
daring and fearless of the latter re- 
solved to proceed a step further than 
they had hitherto done, and shew 
the townsmen that they held their 
threats of revenge at contemptuous 
defiance. 

The day following had been ap- 
pointed for the funeral, and the 
body remained in the chapel, watched 
during the night by three of the 
nearest male relatives of the deceased 
in the adjoining sacristy. ‘The night 
was dark and lowering, and the door 
of the chapel was locked inside as 
the watchers commenced their weari- 
some vigil. At intervals of about an 
hour one or other of them walked 
across the chapel to see that all was 
safe; but no sound disturbed the 
dreariness except an occasional howl 
of the wind or a moan of the leafless 
trees at the back of the chapel. Fa- 
voured by the warmth of the fire, 
and by the hearty supper the 
watchers had been provided with, 
sleep at last usurped its natural 
power, and the three became wrapped 
in sound repose. On awaking to- 
wards morning, they proceeded to 
the chapel, and found all apparently 
in its former state. ‘The covered 
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the coffin and the door was shut. 
In fact, the keys were in their own 
possession, and it was only on at- 
tempting to open the lock some hours 
afterwards that they found it da- 
maged, and the door only kept 
closed by a small nail and piece of 
string. Suspicion was roused; the 
coffin was found to have been re- 
moved, and a long box substituted 
in its place, carefully covered with 
the velvet pall. 

Snow had fallen thickly and hea- 
vily during the early morning, and 
no footmarks could be detected near 
the door. 

The excitement in the town was 
increased tenfold. The professors of 
the college and the magistracy of the 
town entered zealously and spiritedly 
into a thorough examination of every 
one in the smallest degree likely to 
throw any light on these occurrences ; 
yet their utmost exertions were 
fruitless. The student who had 
fainted on the preceding day was 
missing, and the only tidings that 
could be procured of him were that 
he had on the previous evening 
been called to the door by his cousin, 
and neither of them oa since been 
seen, 

The only other glimmer of inform- 
ation that could be procured was 
from a female, who, having had oc- 
casion to be abroad a little after 
midnight, was found on the street 
next morning in a state of insanity 
raving about “devils” and “the dead 
face munching to the hellish lights.” 

The conclusion of the session dis- 
missed the students to their several 
destinations, but the mystery still 
continued unsolved. 

By judicious treatment the woman, 
in the course of the summer, slowly 
regained her reasoning powers, and 
was able at intervals to state that, 
being on her way home from visiting 
a sick bed in the middle of the night 
above mentioned, she suddenly found 
herself surrounded by people moving 
along in silence, and apparently car- 
rying something heavy. <A thick 
cloth was thrown over a head and 
her hands tied behind her back. A 
handkerchief having been tied firmly 
over her mouth, the cloth was then 
removed, and she was forced to pro- 
ceed along with the others to a hol- 
low ground about half a mile beyond 
the town, where the whole party 
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halted. After some considerable de- 
lay, during which she heard the 
sound of spades striking against 
earth and stones (although, owing to 
the darkness of the night, she could 
perceive nothing), she was removed 
in the same speechless silence which 
had all along been maintained to a 
small mound of soft earth. A large 
bluish flame appeared at a small dis- 
tance from her, which was immedi- 
ately followed by about a dozen 
others, some of which were yellow. 
By the faint light of them she per- 
ceived a number of people around 
the place, of whom several were not 
so tall as herself, but all were habited 
in long robes of black or white, while 
the faces of the whole were carefully 
covered up with black crape or gauze, 
through which she occasionally per- 
ecived their eyes gleaming in the 
light. A movement took place at 
her side, and a large box was laid at 
her feet. It was a coftin. The lid 
was unfastened and was quietly re- 
moved. A dead body lay before her, 
decked out in all the habiliments of 
the tomb. She knew the face well; 
it was Downie’s. After standing for 
a short time with his hands raised 
above the body, one person seated 
himself with a paper in his hand on 
one side of the coffin, while she was 
placed at its head. The other indi- 
viduals came forward one by one, 
and taking hold of the right hand ot 
the dead man with one hand, placed 
his other hand on his own breast, 
and bowing his head to her, slowly 
passed on to make way for another. 
After all, apparently, had advanced, 
the chief actor pointed with his finger 
to one part of the list, and another 
was led forward supported on each 
side. He seemed unconscious of what 
was taking place, but went through 
the same form as the others. The 
lights were then fastened to the sides 
of the open coffin and lowered along 
with it into a hole. She was forcibly 
held over the edge, and as her brain 
recled with terror, the lights, vary- 
ing their colours to greens of every 
hue, danced around the grinning 
countenance of the corpse. ‘The 
word “ Ready” fell with a piercing 
clang upon her ear, one rumbling 
crash, loud as the thunder, followed, 
the lights were smothered, and— 
she knew no more. 
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in that dialogue on the state of Irish 
affairs, which shews him to have pos- 
sessed as much of political sagacity as 
of poetic genius, the immortal author 
of the Fuérie Queene makes one 
of his interlocutors say that,— 


“Through the fatal destiny of that 
land no purposes whatsoever which are 
meant for her good will prosper or take 
yood effect ; which, whether it proceed 
from the very genius of the soil, or influ- 
ence of the stars, or that Almighty God 
hath not yet appointed the time of her re- 
formation, or that he reserveth her in this 
unquict state still for some secret scourge 
which shall by her come into England, it 
is hard to be known, yet much to be 
feared.” 


The classical reader need hardly 


be reminded that in the languages of 


ancient Greece and Rome the words 
“poet and prophet” are convertible 
terms ; and surely, if ever bard de- 
served to be treated as a man inspired 
with the faculty of seeing into the 
future, Spenser may lay claim to that 
distinction. The melancholy vati- 
cination which he placed upon record 
almost three centuries ago, we of the 
present day are compelled, however 
reluctantly, to repeat. ‘There is no 
doing good, at least through the in- 
strumentality of the legislature, for 
ireland. The more we strive to cle- 


vate her inhabitants in the scale of 


humanity, the more turbulent, and 
dissatisfied, and miserable, they be- 
come, till, in the end, we are forced 
to conclude, that for some wise pur- 
poses, Which we can neither see nor 
imagine, “ Almighty God reserves 
them in this disquiet state to be a 
scourge and a torment to England.” 


How long this wretched state of 


things may be expected to last is 
known only to Him who sees through 
the mist of ages yet to come; but, in 
the meanwhile, there is no denying 
that its effects are ruinous. Instead 
of being what she ought to be to the 
united empire, a source of strength, 
[reland is to England a cause of per- 
petual anxiety. There never comes 
a season of difficulty or danger but 
she adds to the perplexities that at- 


tend upon it four-fold, for she is 
always under the influence of some 
strong delusion or another. Her de- 
mands have increased in exact pro- 
portion to the readiness with whieh 
they were listened to and granted, 
and at length she has placed herself 
in an attitude of defiance, from which 
it seems next to impossible that she 
can recede. God forbid that we should 
witness acivil war! God forbid that 
the scenes of 1798 should ever again 
be enacted in that unhappy land ; yet 
it is the sheerest infatuation to deny 
that, according to present appcar- 
ances, all things are tending to that 
point, and that if the point be not 
reached cre long, both England and 
Ireland will be very mercifully dealt 
with. 

It would be easy to shew, were 
this the fitting occasion, that in 
charging the English government 
and the English connexion with the 
evils which confessedly afflict their 
country, Mr. O'Connell and the 
Popish hierarchy set truth entirely at 
defiance. There is no single institu- 
tion appertaining to Ireland—none, 
at least, which the Repealers desire 
to perpetuate—for which she is not 
indebted to her English conquerors. 
When Henry I. landed on her 
shores she was torn by intestine 
quarrels and utterly barbarous. The 
Brehon law, the only law then re- 
cognised, was, to all intents and pur- 
— the Scottish law of the red- 
1and. It gave unlimited power to 
the chieftain over his vassals, and left 
him all but free from the restraints 
of his sovereign. The consequence 
was that there were as many wars in 
Ireland as there were clans or septs, 
the mere offshoots from clans; while 
the common enemy of these blood- 
thirsty marauders were the clergy, 
and especially the bishops. Hence 
our readers will not be surprised 
when we inform them of a circum- 
stance which the Romish prelates of 
the present day seem entirely to have 
forgotten. ‘The English monarch 
carried his arms across the Chan- 
nel, at the earnest entreaty of the 
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Irish clergy, and, on their applica- 
tion, was dignified with the title of 
Lord of Ireland by the Pope, the 
dispenser in those days of crowns and 
sceptres. 

The progress of the English to- 
wards universal conquest was slow. 
Centuries elapsed ere the Pale, as the 
circle of their dominion was called, 
extended beyond the districts imme- 
diately dependent upon Dublin; yet 
even then history records that there 
was this marked distinction between 
the condition of the people resident 
on one side of the line and those resi- 
dent on the other—that under the 
English government there was, at 
least, protection to life and property, 
while beyond it all was anarchy 
and the worst species of confusion. 
Henry VIII. and his immediate suc- 
cessor pushed their conquests over 
four counties. Elizabeth included 
nineteen under her sovereignty ; but 
it was not till the reign of James I, 
the sovereign whose memory the 
Repealers attect to hold in especial 
disrepute, that the Lrish were ad- 
mitted to participate in the benefits 
of the English constitution. James 
gave them their parliament, and their 
parliament, a Saxon institution, gave 
them their contmon law, that is, the 
common law of England. ‘The same 
parliament insured to individual 
Irishmen that which, under their 
native chieftains, they had never 
known ; it rendered them free men 
in the best sense of that term, and 
taught them to respect themselves, 
which, up to its establishment among 
them, they had no opportunity of 
doing. If the Irish be a fine people, 
they are so in consequence of having 
the forms of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution forced upon them. Till 
these came, their condition was nei- 
ther more nor less than that of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

The domestic parliament for which 
Mr. O'Connell and the Popish hie- 
rarchy clamour is like the laws which 
they equally affect to reverence, the 
growth of Ireland's connexion with 
England. It ill becomes them, 
therefore, looking only to this ob- 
vious state of the case, to make 
their demands for repeal in the 
language of abuse to which they 
have accustomed us; yet we have 
a more serious charge on the score 
of consistency to bring against 
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them than this. The Repealers de- 
sire a parliament of their own be- 
cause the absorption of their own 
parliament in that of the United 
Kingdom has degraded their coun- 
try. Ireland, which they say is wor- 
thy to take her place among nations, 
has been sunk by the Union into the 
condition of a mere province. And 
besides that, in the united parliament 
her interests are neglected and her 
wrongs left wunredressed, she is 
wounded in her pride,—a grievous 
hurt to a people so sensitive. Now, 
whatever may be the state of happy 
ignorance in which Bishops Higgins 
and M‘Hale may rejoice, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is, we are sure, too well read in 
law and history not to be aware that 
the very converse of the case, as he is 
in the habit of stating it, chances to be 
correct. Ireland has risen to a place 
among the nations of Europe only 
since the Union. So long as her na- 
tive parliament lasted she was as 
completely in the condition of a pro- 
vince as Jamaica is a province at this 
moment, or any other English colony 
to which a constitution has been 
granted. Let us refresh the honour- 
able gentleman’s memory on_ this 
head before we proceed to a consider- 
ation of other matters. 

In the tenth year of Henry VII. 
when Sir Edward Poynings was lord 
justice, there was passed in a parlia- 
ment held at Drogheda (one of those 
conventions of English settlers which 
met from time to time, and at various 
places, during the reigns of the Ed- 
wards and the Henrys) a law which 
required that before any parliament 
met in Ireland the heads of the differ- 
ent bills which it was proposed to 
bring forward should be sent over 
for the inspection and approval of 
the English privy-council. ‘The law 
in question was afterwards modified 
in the reign of Philip and Mary. It 
was fuund inconvenient to enforce 
a liberal observance of the provision 
which required the heads of the 
different bills to be sent over before 
the parliament met, and a clause was 
substituted which permitted the heads 
of bills to be sent over while the par- 
liament was sitting. 

We give to the Repealers all the 
advantages which they may be able 
to derive from thisadmission. Philip 
and Mary so far relaxed their hold 
upon the necks of the Irish parlia- 
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ment that they suffered the houses to 
meet without stating beforehand the 
matters which it was proposed to dis- 
cuss; but they steadfastly refused to 
permit any project of legislation to 
be carried forward till the heads of 
each bill should have been examined 
and approved by the English privy- 
council. 

In this state, things continued till 
the accession of George I., when the 
English parliament passed a bill de- 
claring its own competency to en- 
force in Ireland obedience to laws 
which might be enacted in London. 
This was in 1719, at a period when 
the adherence of the Irish to the 
house of Stuart had drawn down 
upon them the vengeance of the ex- 
isting government; and the penal 
laws, concerning the policy as well 
as justice of which we are not in this 
place called upon to give an opinion, 
were in force. It is true that the 
right thus formally claimed was very 
little exercised. It is equally certain 
that in 1782 it ceased altogether ; for 
the Irish parliament passed then its 
celebrated declaration of right, while 
the parliament of England was con- 
tent to repeal a statute which was as 
obnoxious to every lover of freedom 
on one side of the Channel as on the 
other. But what then? Did the 
[rish parliament of 1782 place itself 
and the Irish people in a position of 
which Mr. O'Connell can pretend to 
say that it was one of independence 
towards England? By no means. 
‘The Irish parliament made a delara- 
tion that it owed no allegiance to the 
parliament of England. It repealed, 
moreover, so much of the statute of 
Philip and Mary as rendered it ne- 
cessary to submit to the English 
privy council the heads of all such 
bills as might be proposed for dis- 
cussion. But it retained the mark of 
dependence—of sheer colonial de- 
pendence — thus far, that there was 


zezserved to the English crown the 


right of giving its assent to such 
bills as might be approved under the 
great seal, not of Ireland, but of 
England. Now, the great seal of 
England is, and always was, in the 
custody of the English chancellor, a 
minister whose responsibility lies to 
the English parliament alone. When 
the sovereign confirms or rejects a 
measure which has passed both houses 
of parliament, he does so now—he 
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did so then—by the advice of minis- 
ters responsible to the parliament 
whose measures are dealt with. And 
this it is which constitutes the prac- 
tical check on the exercise of so im- 
portant a prerogative. But by the 
Jrish constitution of 1782, that con- 
stitution to which Mr. O'Connell 
makes such frequent and boastful re- 
ference, the sovereign of Ireland ex- 
ercised the right of assenting to Irish 
bills or rejecting them, not by the 
advice of any minister responsible to 
the Irish parliament, or in any way 
dependent upon it, but at the sug- 
gestion of a minister who could be 
called to account only by the parlia- 
ment of England. Yea, and more 
than this. Up to the date of the 
Union—that is, to the year 1800 
not only did the king exercise his 
prerogative in this manner, but he 
governed Ireland through the me- 
dium of a machinery over which the 
Irish legislature had no control. 
The executive, the lord-lieutenant 
and the chief secretary, were both 
nominated by the English minister, 
and were both responsible to the 
English parliament and cabinet. The 
sovereign had no Irish advisers, no 
Irish privy-council, no Irish cabinet. 
In determining concerning Ireland, 
what laws he should sanction, what 
propositions he should reject, the 
sovereign consulted his English mi- 
nisters ; while Ireland was bound, by 
the constitution under which she ex- 
isted, to pay obedience to the will of 
the sovereign so advised and so act- 
ing. 

Again, the constitutions of both 
countries conceded to the sovereign 
exclusively the right of making 
peace and proclaiming war. Now the 
sovereign neither makes peace nor 
proclaims war without taking the ad- 
vice of his ministers. Who were 
they? Englishmen surely, or, at all 
events, the members of the English 
cabinet who owed no deference to the 
judgment of the Irish legislature, and 
were never in the habit of appealing 
to it. It may be said that the Irish 
parliament, supposing a war distaste- 
ful to Ireland, had the power at any 
moment of refusing the supplies. 
Granted; but what then? Was 
England likely to be stayed in her 
determinations by this? Did she 
not, when James III. raised his 
standard in Ireland, settle all ques- 
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tions of disputed authority in a very 
summary manner? And was she 
not prepared to do so over and over 
again? We tell Mr. O'Connell that 
Ireland was never independent of 
England, nor ever can be, except by 
the establishment in Dublin of an 
independent sovereignty. So long as 
she retained a separate legislature, 
she was neither more nor less than 
an English colony; and to the con- 
dition of an English colony she must 
again return, if "he succeed in effect- 
ing his object, as he proposes, namely, 
by the re-establishment under a com- 
mon sovereign of two separate par- 
liaments, one for Ireland, another for 
Great Britain. 

We will not insult Mr. O'Connell 
so far as to ask him what he means 
by demanding a return to the state 
which his country had attained in 
1782. In 1782 the Irish parliament 
consisted wholly of Protestant mem- 
bers. ‘The House of Commons, not 
less than the House of Lords, was 
filled by the descendants of the men 
who at various times, and under 
different leaders, came over from 
England to win possessions for 
themselves with their swords. ‘The 
Saxons ruled in Ireland then far 
more decidedly than they rule now. 
Surely, Mr. O'Connell has no wish 
that matters should be brought back 
to this? But this is not all. The 
state of Ireland under its constitution 
of 1782 is admitted, both by the 
friends and the enemies of the Union, 
to have been wretched in the ex- 
treme. “The present state of Ire- 
land,” wrote Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
in a pamphlet which he published in 
1791,— 


“ The present state of Ireland is such 
as is not to be paralleled in history or 
fable. Inferior to no country in Europe 
in the gifts of nature,— blessed with a 
temperate sky and a fruitful soil,—inter- 
sected by many great rivers,— indented 
round her whole coast with the noblest 
harbours,—abounding with all the neces- 
sary materials for unlimited commerce,— 
teeming with inexhaustible mines of the 
most useful metals,—filled with four mil- 
lions of an ingenious and a gallant peo- 
ple, with bold hands and ardent spirits, — 
posted right in the track between Europe 
and America, within fifty miles of Eng. 
Jand and three hundred of France,—yet, 
with all these great advantages, unheard 
ofand unknown, without pride, or power, 
or name, without ambassadors, army, or 
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navy,—not of half the consequence in the 
empire of which she has the honour to 
make a part with the single county of 
York, or the loyal and well-regulated 
town of Birmingham.” 


The writer of these sentences was, 
if you please, a traitor. He desired 
to throw off his allegiance to the 
sovereign, and to carry his country 

along with him; yet he had more to 
say for himself than Mr. O'Connell. 
His demands were, at all events, in- 
telligible. Ie saw that the mockery 
of a local legislature gave to Ireland 
no national existence whatever. He 
felt that a nation cannot be, unless it 
have its own executive, its own mili- 
tary force, its own representatives at 
foreign courts, its own distinct place 
upon the map. He was desirous of 
accomplishing all this for Ireland, 
and he perished in the attempt. His 
successor in the trade of agitation 
professes to aim at no loftier mark 
than the mere bringing back of the 
common country to the condition 
from which Wolfe Tone would have 
removed her. Can this be true? 
We think not, in spite of all the 
Agitator’s professions ; and we are 
confirmed in our opinion by a refer- 
ence to the string of resolutions which 
at the first meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation the Agitator brought for- 
ward; and on which, as on settled 
principles, he declared that Repeal 
should be carried. Let our readers 
judge for themselves. 


“ Resolved—That the leading prac. 
tical objects of the Loyal National Repeal 
Association during the current year are 
declared to be, and shall be— 

“ Firstly—The total abolition of the 
tithe rent-charge, subject only to vested 
interests; but to be totally abrogated 
from the statute-book as being a badge of 
the servitude, and a token of the slavery, 
of the Irish people. 

“ Secondly—To procure that without 
which there can be no peace in Ireland— 
fixity of tenure for the occupying tenants 
of the lands, which may be efficiently 
attained without prejudice to the land- 
lord's right to reasonable and adequate 
rents. 

‘* Resolved—That in addition to the 
great objects we have specified as ancil- 
lary to, and promotive of, the great cause 
of repeal, we shall ever struggle for those 
objects of just national solicitude. 

“ Firstly — For the extension of the 
suffrage, to be characterised solely by 
manhood ; that is to say, the extension 
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of the suffrage to every male adult who 
has attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and who has not been convicted of crime, 
or affected with mental derangement. 
This is precisely that which is improperly 
called ‘ universal suffrage.’ It is identi- 
cal with what is meant by ‘ universal 
suffrage’ with a more accurate name, 
* manhood suffrage.’ 

** Secondly — For the vote by ballot, 
without which voting cannot be free from 
corruption or intimidation. 

« Thirdly For shortening the dura. 
tion of parliament, so as not to exceed, in 
any case, three years. . 

“‘ Fourthly — For the equalisation of 
electoral districts. 

“* Fifthly — For the abolition of the 
absurd property qualification in England 
and Ireland. 

** Resolved—That we make this public 
profession of our principles, as reformers, 
concomitant with our fixed, unalterable, 
and never-to-be-relaxed determination for 
Repeal, in order to prevent any species 
of mistake or delusion respecting our 
principles and practices.” 


The two former of these resolu- 
tions may, or may not, be compatible 
with the existence of good govern- 
ment. We confess that to us they 
are all but unintelligible, as they are 
decidedly at variance with the exist- 
ing law of the land. But concerning 
the five last there cannot be two 
opinions. Carry them into effect, 
and you establish a perfectly novel 
constitution in Ireland. It may be a 
good constitution, or it may be a bad ; 
but it is not that which has hereto- 
fore existed there, nor does it bear to 
the old constitution the smallest re- 
semblance. Does Mr. O'Connell ex- 
pect not only to carry his primary 
object, the Repel, but by means of 
his Repeal parliament to enact such 
laws as these? Will the sovereign 
ever consent to ratify such acts, sup- 
posing him clever enough to push 
them through both houses? And if 
she refuse, what is to follow? Mr. 
O'Connell is not acting fairly by his 
admirers. He is cheating them into 
an acquiescence in schemes which ei- 
ther he has no intention of carrying 
out, or which he intends to carry out 
as steps towards the attainment of 
some ulterior object not yet de- 
veloped. 

Again: Mr. O'Connell has never 
told his dupes by what means he ex- 
pects to carry his point. Both he 
and his friends, the Roman Catholic 
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bishops, speak out, indeed, plainly 
enough as to their own determina- 
tions. They have fairly thrown 
overboard both Whigs and Tories. 
They will have Repeal ; and nothing 
but Repeal will content them. There 
is great candour in this, as well as 
some courage,— for it makes their 
friends on this side of the Channel 
aware that their liberal intentions with 
regard to the future government of 
Ireland are nothing worth. But they 
ought to go a little farther still. It 
is easy to say Repeal is coming; but 
what we want to know, and what the 
people want to know is, how and when 
will it come? Does Mr. O'Connell 
expect that the united parliament 
will pass a bill for its own destruc- 
tion? Surely not. If he cherished 
any hope of this sort he would be in 
his place to support, if not to pro- 
pose the bill. Orsupposing the pub- 
lic mind to be as yet unripe for such 
a proceeding, would he not busy 
himself in paving the way for it? 
Would he not speak to the reasons 
of the English people, rather than to 
the passions of the Irish? No, he 
will not act thus, he has another and 
a simpler means of effecting his end. 
IIe will carry Repeal by laying at 
the foot of the throne a petition 
= by three millions of men, 
which shall move her majesty to 
come over to Ireland, and there of 
her own free will and bounty issue 
writs to the several counties and 
boroughs and call her Irish lords 
together. ‘The Irish are a very gul- 
lible people, we know ; but not even 
Mr. O'Connell can expect to deceive 
them by such a preposterous absur- 
dity as this. The queen could not 
act thus, if she were disposed. The 
queen is not nor ever can be disposed 
to rend her dominions in pieces. Mr. 
O'Connell must seek for some other 
method of accomplishing his object, 
otherwise it will never be accom- 
plished at all. 

The anxiety which the Agitator 
evinces to make known on all pos- 
sible occasions his determination 
neither himself to appeal to physical 
force, nor to permit such appeal to 
be made by others, constitutes, per- 
haps, the most pitiable feature in the 
case. There is no need for him to 
repeat this declaration so frequently. 
We quite believe him; so does the 
government ; so does every man, 
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woman, and child in Europe, to whom 
his past history is known. Mr. 
O'Connell has a very sound and 
salutary dislike to the smell of gun- 
powder. Besides, let us state the 
“ truth,—we do not believe that 
1e dreams of effecting a repeal of the 
Union at all. He has no object of 
the sort in view. His highest am- 
bition is to be at the head of a great 
movement, and to be paid for his 
a as he now is, by a weekly 

epeal-rent. He lacks manliness 
enough to aim at a crown, or a pre- 
sident’s chair, or a consulate. He is 
but a poor beggarly gatherer in of 
the pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
Ireland can ill spare. Such a man 
need not disclaim the intention of 
os to the sword, for the un- 
sheathing of the sword would be fatal 
tohim. But though all this be true, 
it does not, therefore, follow that he 
is not paving the way for some bolder 
in the perilous game which 
e has started. There are certain 
phrases continually in his mouth 
which it will take long years of 
settled government to erase from the 
memories of the Irish people. “The 
hour of England’s weakness is that 
of our strength.” What is the mean- 
ing ofthat? “JI amglad to hear that 
sound” (it was the sound of firing in 
the crowd which he was addressing) : 
“Tam glad that there are present those 
who are ready to pull a trigger in 
Treland’s cause !” Is this the language 
of a loyal subject? Can it be used 
by one who does not contemplate, 
sooner or later, an appeal to physical 
force? Mr. O'Connell may be want- 
ing in the sort of courage which 
urges men to put themselves in the 
fore-front of a battle; he may even 
shrink from the moral responsibilit 
of beginning a struggle, which, let it 
end as it may, is sure to cost an 
enormous amount of human suffer- 
ing. But will any body pretend to 
affirm that a man of sense—and such 
Mr. O'Connell surely is—would make 
use of such expressions as these, were 
there not laid up in his mind a secret 
conviction that the day must come 
when triggers shall be pulled in 
earnest ? Mr. O'Connell does count 
upon a fierce civil war, of which 
Ireland shall be the theatre, though 
he earnestly trusts that it will not 
occur in his day, and honestly strives 
to delay it. 
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That the state of Ireland should 
occupy a large share of the public 
attention, that it should render the 
government uneasy, and give rise to 
much talk in the eee of Commons, 
can surprise nobody; the marvel 
would be, were a different result 
perceptible. Yet one thing has struck 
us with astonishment — namely, that 
amid all the debates that have oc- 
curred, — whether about the Arms- 
bill or on Mr. O'Brien's motion for 
inquiry, no human being has con- 
descended to deal with the real dif- 
ficulty that lay before him. We 
have had many wise schemes pro- 
pounded for the better government 
of the country in time coming. One 
member proposes to cashier the 
Established Church, and to set up 
Romanism in its place ; another will 
not consent to go quite so far as this, 
but he will take the Roman Catholic 
clergy into public pay, and equalise 
the churches; a third would pour 
millions of English gold into the 
country, employ the people, and so 
keep them quiet; while a fourth is 
ready with some measure whereby 
the relative positions of landlord and 
tenant shall be brought nearer to 
what they ought to be, according to 
his peculiar notions of right and 
wrong. Now we do not object to 
these various propositions, very far 
from it. They have, at least, a show 
of reason in them ; they make clear 
the fact that there exists on all sides 
a strong desire to render justice to 
Ireland. But have the philanthropists 
who proposed them forgotten that 
by the Irish people they have, one 
and all, been anticipated and reiected ? 
It is not the overthrow of the Esta- 
blished Church which the Irish de- 
mand. If it were we might argue 
the question with them ; and deeply 
as we reverence the Church, and 
much as we should deplore her down- 
fall, we could even consent to see 
her set aside, provided our judgment 
were convinced that the well-being 
of the country required it. So, also, 
it is with reference to the want of 
capital which is in Ireland so keenly 
felt. Let the Irish ask us for a loan, 
or for a gift, be it even of twenty 
millions, and we will give it freely 
rather than sce her suffer. But the 
Irish priesthood, and the mass of the 
Irish people, demand that which it is 
cael on all sides England can never 
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yield without being guilty of an act 
of self-destruction. Now what we 
complain of is this. Not one among 
all our statesmen,— not one among all 
our pamphleteers or party-writers, 


has told us how we are to get rid of 


this demand. That we should con- 
cede the Repeal itself they deprecate 
with one accord ; but they throw out 
no hint illustrative of any process 
whereby we may at once refuse Re- 
peal, yet restore peace to Ireland. 
Is this fair, is this wise, is this ex- 
ercising a sound discretion or an 
effective philanthropy ? 

‘There are times and seasons when 
the strife of party is as little to be 
deprecated as rivalry in trade or in 
art. ‘There are questions with which 
an opposition is perfectly justified in 
dealing with a single view of em- 


barrassing the government, and of 


ultimately supplanting it; but he 
must entertain strange notions of 
what is due to the common country 
of Whigs and Tories who will argue 
that the present is one of these times, 
or the Repeal one of these questions. 
We are not prepared to say that the 
ministers themselves have adopted 
the wisest or the safest course that 
was open to them in reference to the 
question of Repeal. It appears, on 
the contrary, to us that they have 
wasted their strength in carrying a 
measure which was not worth the 
labour bestowed upon it ; which will 
accomplish very little good even if 
it be rigidly acted upon; but which 
will never be acted upon rigidly, be- 
cause in the existing state of society 
it isimpracticable. Yet this blunder 
on the part of the government, 
lamentable though it be, affords no 
apology for the conduct of the op- 
position. There has been in all their 
proceedings, in their speeches, in their 
votes, in their eagerness to harass 
by impeding the course of public 
business, a want of generosity, an 
absence of all show of patriotism, to 
which the history of faction itself can 
furnish no parallel. ‘They feel, at 
least they profess to feel, that the 
very existence of the empire is at 
stake, yet they come down night 
after night to resist some unimportant 
clause in a bill which must pass and 
will pass in whatever form the mi- 
nister may give it, and which differs 
but little from an enactment which 
has been in force ever since agita- 
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tion became a trade in Ireland. 
Meanwhile the enemies of their 
country, the preachers of Repeal both 
here and elsewhere are encouraged 
to persevere in their unholy efforts, 
and boast of the triumphs which 
daily attend them. Measures, too, 
of importance to the general well- 
being of the state are either held 
back entirely or strangled; and all 
this is done for the single purpose 
of throwing upon government the 
charge of feebleness. Now we really 
know not how to express ourselves 
in giving to these tactics the de- 
signation which they merit. There 
is no manliness in such a line 
of policy. It teases, worries, dis- 
appoints, perhaps mortifies; but it 
takes not from the government a 
single supporter. The opposition 
are injuring not their rivals for 
place, but the state, which ought to 
be as dear to them now as when 
they were in office. Moreover, they 
are deluding the poor Irish into a 
mistaken belief that there is impu- 
nity for their proceedings, let them 
take what course they may. Had 
the Whigs pursued a different line, 
had they followed up their declara- 
tions against Repeal itself with a ten- 
der of their co-operation to put down 
the Repeal agitation, it is scarcely 
to be doubted that the movement 
would have ceased long ago. But 
the virulence with which they assail 
the government, the pertinacity with 
which they resist the milk-and-water 
measure which alone the government 
have judged it expedient to propose, 
operates as an incentive to the pro- 
longed existence of an agitation 
which shakes Ireland to its centre. 
If worse come, as it is not unlikely 
to do, the whole world will hold the 
Whig opposition responsible for the 
issue. 

If it be asked what we ourselves 
would propose, we answer, that we 
have now no proposal to make. Sir 
Robert Peel has taken his line, and 
he must keep it. To us, it appears 
that the line is a hazardous one, far 
more hazardous than that which, 
under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Pitt or Lord Sidmouth would have 
chosen. But there it is;—the go- 
vernment is upon it, and we defy 
them to escape from it even if they 
try. Had they come down on the 
first outbreak of the movement, and 
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requested in the name of the sove- 
reign increased powers to cope with 
and subdue it, ample powers would 
have been given. They might have 
then done what they liked. They 
might have suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act, or got a bill passed 
through both houses declaring the 
agitation of the Repeal high treason ; 
and, under either of these measures, 
stringent, no doubt, yet justifiable, 
Mr. O'Connell and the Repealers 
would have succumbed. But now 
this is impossible. The reluctance 
of the minister to bring on a crisis 
has taught the opposition how to 
resist him; and the opportunity of 
winning a bloodless triumph over 
sedition has passed away. At the 
same time, let us not be misunder- 
stood ;—sedition may die out for the 
lack of fuel to feed upon. ‘The 
Irish people may grow weary of be- 
ing duped, and return of their own 
accord to habits of quietude, and Jif 
they do, great will be our joy, as 
well as the joy of every well-disposed 
man in both countries. But the re- 
verse of this may likewise come to 
pass, and then—where are we ? 


And here two questions naturally 
arise :—Is Mr. O’Connell competent 
to stand still? and if he be, is he 
willing? We entertain serious doubts 


upon both heads. Mr. O'Connell 
has launched his boat upon a very 
strong current. He has hitherto 
managed it well, steering with re- 
markable adroitness round the rocks 
and shoals which would have long 
ago made shipwreck of a less dex- 
terous pilot. But there are limits 
even to his skill at the helm. It 
seems to us impossible that he should 
stand where he does. If he make 
no ulterior move, his partisans will 
make it for him; and the moment 
they begin to act of their own ac- 
cord, either in advance or in retreat, 
there is an end to his influence over 
them. On the other hand, we greatly 
question his will to subside into the 
condition of an ordinary person. 
Neither the state of his finances, nor 
the conformation of his mind, would 
allow it; and Mr. O'Connell is not 
what we take him for, if he resist 
the pressure of two such influences 
as these. The probability, therefore, 
is, that he will goon. He is already 
wielding the functions of a govern- 
ment in some of its most important 
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details. He levies taxes, issues edicts, 
forms laws, and prevails on some 
millions of people to obey them. 
His next step will be—indeed, it has 
just been taken—to appoint tribunals 
before which the people may appear, 
and judges to administer justice 
among them? Will this be permit- 
ted? Perhaps it may; and if so, 
we shall by and by see something 
still more curious. He has told us 
that there is no law to prevent three 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen 
from meeting in Dublin, and discuss- 
ing, at their leisure, plans for the 
general improvement of the country. 
He has hinted at the possibility of 
their recommending to the people of 
Treland a cessation of commercial in- 
tercourse with England ; and should 
such a recommendation actually ap- 
pear, who can doubt that it will be 
attended to? What then? There 
will be found in Dublin, as there 
were in Boston, individuals who pre- 
fer their own gain to the united 
wishes of their countrymen. A ship 
will arrive in the Liffey, freighted 
with English broadcloth. The par- 
ties to whom it is consigned will 
make ready their warehouses to se- 
cure the cargo; when suddenly, in 
the dead of night, the ship will be 
boarded, and the broadcloth cut to 
ribands. Now all this, if it occur 
at all, will occur so suddenly, that 
the power of preventing it will be 
wanting. ‘There may be ten thou- 
sand troops in the garrison, and a 
couple of gun-brigs close to the 
quay; yet the Repealers will manage 
matters with such dexterity, that 
neither soldier nor sailor shall know 
any thing of their plan, till they find 
it anticipated. 

The morrow dawns, and it is dis- 
covered at the castle that an atro- 
cious act of piracy was —— 
over night. His excellency the lord- 
lieutenant is filled with indignation ; 
and a steam-boat being sent to sea, 
the government in Downing Street 
is informed of the occurrence. How 
are they to act? Will they now at 
length establish martial law in Ire- 
land? Will they issue a royal pro- 
clamation, send patrols abroad in all 
quarters, arrest the leaders of the 
Repeal movement, and otherwise be- 
stir themselves? If they do not, we 
shall have more acts of piracy in 
abundance ; if they do, will they not 
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be precisely where they would have 
been had these proclamations been 
issued while as yet the Dublin conven- 
tion had not met, nor the organisation 
of its voluntary subjects been ren- 
dered so complete as now we find it ? 
Again; though all good men must 
rejoice should the forbearance of the 
minister lead to the natural death of 
the Repeal Association, neither he 
nor they will be able to divest them- 
themselves of this unpleasant idea, 
that when all is done the prestige of 
government has been sacrificed. In 
this case the agitation will have died 
out because there was no individual 
bold enough to keep it alive. The 
law and the administrators of the law 
will have had no share in putting it 
down; it defied them both as long 
as the head of the movement chose, 
and ceased to defy them only when 
he willed it to be quiet. Now it 
would be idle to deny that in such an 
issue as this there are the elements of 
much mischief against some future 
occasion. The people have learned 
not so much to distrust a demagogue 
as to despise the law and the authori- 
ties that are commissioned to enforce 
it. They will sit still, therefore, till 
some new teacher of sedition shall 
arise, and then they will be up and 
doing. How long is this state of 
things to last, and to what extent 
must we be prepared to bear with 
it? For our own parts, frightful as 
the alternative may be, we would ra- 
ther see the question at issue between 
government and anarchy tried at 
once than stave off the contest, which 
must come sooner or later, till an- 
archy shall have gained in strength 
what government is gradually losing. 
Entertaining these views, and look- 
ing forward through this medium, 
our honest hope is, that the Repeal 
Association will not break up with- 
out affording to the government an 
opportunity of dispersing it. We 
trust, too, that Sir Robert Peel will 
not, in the existing state of affairs, be 
persuaded into making any, the 
smallest concession, to persons who 
demand it ina tone of menace. Of 
concessions so made, and of the re- 
sults to which they lead, we have 
already had more than enough. 


“‘T wish, sir,” said he on a memorable 
occasion, “ I wish I could say that I believe 
this settlement (the passing of the Ca- 
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tholic Relief-bill) will be productive of 
those advantages which many honourable 
gentlemen think would result from it. I 
confess that my estimate of those advan- 
tages falls infinitely short of theirs, and I 
have more than once stated the grounds 
of this opinion. One advantage, how- 
ever, it certainly will produce ; the pub- 
lic mind will be quieted by it, and if 
there should be any attempt, civil dis- 
abilities having been removed to trench 
on legislative enactments, I am sure that 
such attempts will be properly rebuked 
and punished.” 


So spake our present premier on 
the 5th of February, 1829. Five 
days later we find him again de- 
claring,— 

** As to doubts about victory, or fears 
of defeat, it is trifling to argue. We 
might pass the sea in steam-boats, and 
exterminate a whole people; but there 
are wars in which there could be no 
triumph. Noris it a policy suited either 
to a statesman or a Christian. But 
should we be hereafter driven, by the 
seditious contumacy of those we would 
benefit, into measures of a more violent 
nature, we shall, at least, be guiltless of 
the blood-shedding,—the Protestants will 
have done their duty.” 


In the same spirit, and in the same 
tone of mingled assurance and pro- 
mise, the Duke of Wellington, on 
the 2d of April following, delivered 
himself : — 

“There is no doubt,” said his grace, 
** that after this measure shall be adopted, 
the Roman Catholics can have no sepa- 
rate interest as a separate sect ; for I am 
sure that neither this House, nor the 
other House of Parliament, will be dis- 
posed to look upon the Roman Catholics, 
nor upon any thing that respects Ireland, 
with any other eye than that with which 
they regard whatever affects the interests 
of Scotland or of this country. For my 
own part, I will state, that if I am dis~ 
appointed in the hopes which I entertain, 
that tranquillity will result from this 
measure, I shall have no scruple in com. 
ing down and laying before parliament the 
state of the case, and calling upon par- 
liament to enable government to meet 
whatever danger might arise.” 


The Duke and Sir Robert Peel 
spoke bravely on that occasion, be- 
cause they entertained no appre- 
hensions of the danger with which 
they professed their readiness to 
grapple. ‘There were those in par- 
liament who saw more clearly before 
them, and made no secret of their 
anticipations. 
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“In the first place,” said the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, ‘‘ I would ask, will 
the passing of this bill give tranquillity to 
Ireland? Is the removal of the dis- 
ubilities specified in the bill all that the 
Roman Catholics seek, or with which 
they will rest contented? Have they so 
much as condescended to assure you 
that they have confined their views to 
this measure? So far from it, their 
leaders have explicitly told you that their 
ambition is limited to no such objects. 
What, then, is the emancipation which 
they seek! I verily believe that they 
themselves could not at this present mo- 
ment define it—so progressive are these 
encroachments—and durst not if they 
could. It so happened that, in the very 
paper which announced his majesty’s re- 
commendation to parliament to reverse 
the laws affecting Roman Catholics, with 
a view to the removal of civil disabilities, 
in that very paper was contained a list of 
some of the grievances which are here. 
after to be used as a means of again dis- 
turbing the peace of Ireland. The great 
mover of agitation is there reported to 
have declared that he will accept seven 
shillings and sixpence in the pound this 
session, with the full purpose of demand. 
ing, in the ensuing one, with renewed 
energy, the twelve shillings and sixpence 
remaining due,—that the regeneration of 
the country will not be complete till the 
odious act of union shall have been re. 
pealed, and Ireland, from the state ofa 
pitiful province, to which she is reduced, 
be restored to her just place of inde- 
pendence amongst kingdoms,—that Mr. 
Pitt’s pledge at the Union was to em- 
body the Roman Catholic religion with 
the state, as the Presbyterian religion 
was embodied at the Scottish union, 
abolishing tithes, however, and making 
the clergy solely dependent on the chari- 
table contributions of those who are to be 
benefited by the ministrations.” 


The Archbishop was laughed at, of 
course. Inthe House of Lords itself, 
there were those who rebuked him 
by a sneer, if not by a reproof. He 
noticed the sneer ina manner worthy 
of his character and station :— 


‘lt may be said that these are the 
wild and visionary schemes of a public 
agitation, Wild and visionary as they 
may appear to those noble lords, who are 
prepared to go only certain lengths with 
Roman Catholics in their encroachments, 
they are approved and adopted as legiti- 
mate claims by the most influential lead- 
ers of their party, and constitute the 
principal part of those alleged grievances 
which we have been asked to remedy.” 


How just, how prophetic was the 
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venerable primate’s warning, yet how 
little regarded! Concession was then 
the order of the day, and before it all 
the barriers, which experience of the 
national character ought to have set 
up, were swept aside. The same 
noble and learned lord who now sits 
upon the woolsack, held up to un- 
mitigated scorn the fears of the op- 
ponents of the measure. He quoted 
Burke, spoke of the effects of con- 
ciliation on the Welsh, and then 
exclaimed,— 


‘* Similar consequences, my lords, may 
be expected from the adoption of a simi- 
lar line of conduct towards Ireland. 
Similar happy effects will, no doubt, 
follow there. The government of the 
laws will succeed to that of the sword, 
outrages will cease to desolate the land, 
the spirit of peace will pervade the coun. 
try, factious violence and tumultuous 
dissensions will be extinguished, and 
Ireland and England will be firmly united 
in the bonds of mutual interest and 
affection’!!! 


Who that reads this extract will 
believe that the prophecy of peace 
and order in Ireland is not yet fifteen 
years old ? 

We are not going to rip up the 
old story of Catholic emancipation. 
We have referred to the speeches 
that helped to carry that measure 
for a very different purpose, namely, 
to remind the speakers that the 
bright hopes in which they indulged 
have all ended, as the Archbishop of 
Armagh foretold that they would. 
For this we cannot wholly blame 
the authors of the measure. They 
were standing, when they passed it, 
on the crest of a wave, which broke 
soon afterwards with resistless fury, 
overturning in its progress all the 
old bulwarks of the constitution, and 
leaving us, when its rage was spent, 
in the position in which we now 
stand. Neither is it our design to goad 
and stimulate the government into 
a redemption of the pledges which 
they then gave. Circumstances, we 
well know, are changed. The House 
of Commons is not the tractable body 
which, in 1829, it proved to be; and 
members, be their opinions what they 
may, are compelled, in consequence, 
to exercise caution. But while they 
abstain from demanding those powers 
of which the Duke of Wellington 
spoke, and to which Sir Robert Peel 
referred, we implore them, as they 
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value their own characters,—yea, as 
they would save the country from 
utter dissolution, not to exhibit the 
faintest manifestation of yielding. 
Let them listen to no plans for the 
better government of Ireland—how- 
ever wise in themselves, however just 
to all parties—so long as the Repeal 
Association exists, and presses its in- 
sane demand upon them. If the 
agitators be in earnest, they may ac- 
cept each boon as it comes; but it will 
not interrupt the agitation for a mo- 
ment. On the contrary, as point 
after point is surrendered at their 
bidding, they will pursue their on- 
ward progress with increased vigour, 
bringing us, at last, to the only 
alternative which appears to be al- 
ready before us—absolute surrender 
or a civil war. The government 
have taken their line. It is one of 
watchfulness, of long-suffering, yet 
of exceeding determination. Wead- 
jure them, by all that is sacred in 
their own eyes, not to be cajoled 
out of it. You might as well reason 
with the winds as with the Repealers. 
If they appear to fall in with your 
propositions of peace, you may set 
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down the circumstance to fraud. 
They will deceive you again, as they 
deceived you before; and the con- 
sequences of the deceit may be still 
more fatal. At the same time, we 
have no wish that Sir Robert Peel 
should withhold his expressions of 
commiseration for Irish suffering, 
and of his desire to relieve it. Let 
him make his sentiments on these 
heads as public as he will, only let 
him be careful to qualify such de- 
clarations as becomes a queen’s minis- 
ter. There can be no peace for Ire- 
land, no good government there, no 
confidence between man and man, 
no openings afforded for capital and 
skill, so long as Mr. O’Connell and 
the Popish priests keep the minds of 
the peasantry in the state of thraldom 
to which they are now subjected. 
Whenever, therefore, Mr. O'Brien, 
or any body else, shall again ask for 
a committee to inquire, er propose a 
scheme to benefit, let him be met at 
the outset with a manly declaration, 
that there must be obedience to the 
laws first, and then an effort to im- 
prove them. 
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